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I’d  like  to  write  the  sort  of  things 
Folios  read  and  then  cut  out 
To  tuck  away  and  read  again 
When  there’s  no  one  else  about. 

I really  wouldn’t  care  a lot 
For  an  ode  on  a marble  tomb, 

But  I’d  love  a place  in  the  scrapbook 
Fol\s  keep  in  the  sittin  room. 
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A year  ago  and  more,  Aleck  Woollcott  and  I were  baking  in 
the  sun  on  the  end  of  his  pier  at  Bomoseen  Lake.  Duchess, 
Aleck’s  coal  black  German  shepherd  dog,  one  of  the  breed  that 
has  done  such  superb  work  for  The  Seeing  Eye,  was  swimming 
through  the  smooth  water,  her  black  head  spreading  ripples  like 
a miniature  boat.  We  were  lazy  and  “projectin’”  rather  than 
talking. 

One  or  the  other  of  us  said  that  many  people  wrote  one  or 
more  good  verses  that  somehow  escaped  the  accident  of  fame 
and  were  lost  in  the  files  of  a local  newspaper.  From  this  we 
turned  to  whether  American  people  cared  for  poetry.  Aleck  main- 
tained that  they  did,  stating  as  proof  that  among  the  effects  of 
each  soldier  killed  in  the  last  war  were  almost  invariably  found 
tattered  yellow  clippings  of  verse.  Then  we  discussed  anthologies 
of  verse  in  general  and  decided  that  usually  they  represented 
merely  the  favorite  verse  of  the  editor.  Finally  we  debated  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible  to  get  the  people  to  select  their  own 
anthology.  Aleck  said  it  was.  To  prove  his  thesis  he  said  that  if  my 
sister  and  I would  agree  to  act  as  editors  for  an  anthology  he 
would  ask  his  radio  audience  to  send  us  verses  they  had  cut  out 
and  were  keeping.  In  this  way  he  felt  also  we  would  get  not 
merely  favorite  poems  but  also  some  of  the  excellent  local  verse 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  That  day  on  the  dock  this  book 
was  born.  It  was  christened  The  Desk  Drawer  Anthology,  for 
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it  was  in  their  desk  drawers  we  thought  most  of  the  people  kept 
these  tattered  but  valued  treasures. 

On  February  4,  1937,  Aleck  spoke  over  the  radio.  He  said  in 
part: 

. . Now  there’s  something  else  I want  out  of  that  desk 
drawer — that  far-flung,  multitudinous  little  desk  drawer.  And 
my  main  object  is  to  try  calling  it  forth — using  the  good,  old 
technique  of  the  ragman  crying  his  needs  under  your  window. 
‘Any  poems,  old  poems!  Any  poems?’  For  what  I want  is  the 
verse  Aunt  Matilda  once  liked  so  much  that  she  cut  it  out, 
tucked  it  into  the  corner  of  her  blotter,  read  it  three  or  four 
times  till  she  knew  it  by  heart  and  then  put  away,  somewhat 
tattered  and  crumpled,  along  with  those  foolish  keys  and  the 
old  sealing  wax  and  Uncle  Mortimer’s  spectacles.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  a publisher  could  get  all  the  poems  out  of  all  those 
desks  he  might  find  himself  with  the  raw  material  for  a first- 
rate  book  of  verse — one  that  a good  many  people  would  like  to 
keep  by  their  bedside  and  dip  into  again  and  again. 

“The  publishing  house  of  Doubleday  Doran  has  undertaken 
to  issue  such  a book  and  it  will  be  edited  by  a man  and  his 
sister.  These  two  have  desk  drawers  of  their  own  stuffed  with 
just  such  fond  clippings.  Both  have  inexhaustible  memories 
crammed  with  many  more.  You  see,  this  brother  and  sister  were 
brought  up  on  such  fare  because  among  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions is  the  sound  of  their  father  spouting  poetry  to  them  when 
they  were  kids.  Their  father’s  name — you  may  have  heard  it — 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  The  Desk  Drawer  Anthology 
— it  might  be  called  that,  don’t  you  think?  The  Desk  Drawer 
Anthology  will  be  edited  by  the  present  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  his  sister,  Alice  Longworth.  If  you’ve  been  hoarding  such  a 
poem  and  would  like  to  see  it  in  their  book,  why  get  it  out  of 
the  desk  and  mail  it — not  to  me,  please,  please.  I’a  only  have 
to  forward  it.  Mail  it  to  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island. 

“The  publisher  has  agreed  that  the  person  submitting  a favorite 
found  suitable  for  the  collection  ought  to  receive  in  return  a 
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copy  of  the  anthology  when  and  as  issued.  I have  warned  him 
that  he  might  be  letting  himself  in  for  trouble.  Suppose — I’ll 
admit  it  doesn’t  seem  likely — but  suppose  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  Mrs.  Longworth  should  decide  to  include  Kipling’s  ‘If’  and 
suppose — this  seems  much  more  likely — suppose  ‘If’  were  sent 
in  from  4,962  desks,  would  the  wretched  publisher  then  be  in 
honor  bound,  on  that  one  item  alone,  to  give  away  4,962  volumes? 
Don’t  be  silly.  If  they  use  any  poem  that’s  been  sent  in  by  more 
than  one  person,  of  course,  the  book  must  go  to  the  man  who 
sent  it  in  first.  The  man  who  sent  it  in?  Well,  yes,  probably. 
For  though  I seem  to  have  put  it  all  on  Aunt  Matilda,  it  is  my 
own  guess  that  men  are  greater  readers  of  poetry  than  women 
are.  That  more  poems  will  come  to  Oyster  Bay  out  of  wallets 
than  out  of  handbags.  I wonder.  I hope  some  passionate  statisti- 
cian will  keep  track  and  let  us  know. 

“All  of  which  has  reminded  me  to  get  my  own  entries  dis- 
patched to  Oyster  Bay.  So  this  afternoon,  I went  poking  in  my 
desk  drawer,  bringing  to  light  some  singular  loot.  Item:  one  old 
passport  photograph.  Any  stranger  would  take  it  for  the  por- 
trait of  an  insane  murderer.  Item:  one  disabled  fountain  pen. 
It’s  got  me  licked.  Item:  one  pair  of  spectacles  I thought  I had 
already  sent  to  Mrs.  Terry.  And  (after  further  delving)  two 
poems  I’d  cut  out  at  different  times — both  as  it  happens  from 
F.P.A.’s  column  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  because 
that  happens  to  be  the  column  I take  instead  of  cream  with 
my  breakfast  coffee.  Less  fattening.  Is  there  time  left  for  me  to 
read  these  verses  now?  They’re  quite  short.  The  shortest — I 
mean  the  shorter — is  this  quatrain  by  Sarah  Cleghorn  which 
might  well  be  writ  large  on  the  walls  of  those  State  legislatures, 
where  after  all  these  years,  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  still 
awaiting  ratification.  Listen: 

“ ‘The  golf  lin\s  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  loo\  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play.’ 
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“A  masterpiece  in  four  lines:  And  here’s  another  I was  glad 
to  see  again.  I’d  cut  it  out  at  Christmas  time  six  years  ago  and 
forgotten  it.  I’d  like  to  read  it  to  you.  Will  you  listen? 

“ ‘Christmas  is  a cruel  day 
For  mothers  who  are  poor, 

The  wistful  eyes  of  children 
Are  daggers  to  endure. 

Though  shops  are  crammed  with  playthings 
Enough  for  everyone, 

If  a mother  s purse  is  empty 
There  might  as  well  be  none. 

“ 'My  purse  is  full  of  money 
But  I cannot  buy  a toy; 

Only  a wreath  of  holly 
For  the  grave  of  my  little  boy.’ 

“Well,  there  it  is.  I don’t  know  who  wrote  it.  Nobody  does 
except  the  woman  herself.  Surely  it  was  a woman.  The  title  is 
‘David,  Aged  Four.’  And  if  the  editors  don’t  put  that  one  in, 
I shan’t  want  a copy  of  their  old  anthology. 

“Old  poems.  (Bell)  Any  poems?  (Bell)  Old  poems.  (Bell) 
Any  poems?  (Bell)” 

While  Aleck  was  broadcasting  the  news  to  his  audience  I was 
in  Europe,  and  did  not  even  know  that  Paul  Revere-like  he  was 
“spreading  the  alarm  through  every  . . . village  and  farm”. 
When  I returned  to  Garden  City  it  was  evident  at  once  that  the 
Minute  Men  had  responded  to  the  Town  Crier.  I literally  had  to 
dig  my  way  into  my  office.  The  letters  had  arrived  not  by  bat- 
talions but  by  armies.  Responses  had  come  from  all  over  the 
country,  great  cities,  country  villages,  lonely  farms  had  furnished 
their  quota.  College  professors,  naval  officers,  lawyers,  farmers, 
working  men,  and  women  of  every  walk  in  life  had  responded. 
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Poetry  seemed  to  have  formed  a common  if  unrecognized 
brotherhood  among  people  of  the  most  diverse  lives  and  occupa- 
tions. 

When  the  total  was  cast  up  we  found  that  more  than  40,000 
poems  had  been  submitted  and  this  poor  editor  was  snowed 
under.  Obviously  it  was  impossible  to  answer  the  letters.  It 
would  have  taken  an  army  of  clerks,  and  I had  no  money  to 
employ  such  a staff. 

Much  as  I should  wish  to  do  so,  I could  not  physically  thank 
my  various  fellow  poetry  lovers  individually  and  personally.  The 
mere  task  of  going  through  the  verse  was  colossal  and  has  al- 
ready taken  much  of  my  time  for  the  past  four  months. 

Early  in  the  work  it  became  evident  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  plan  towards  which  to  build.  The  following  general 
rules  were  therefore  adopted.  First  we  decided  to  give  preference 
where  possible  to  good  verse  by  little  known  Americans  on 
American  subjects.  It  was  under  this  category  that  we  hoped  to 
save  from  Time’s  wastebasket  the  occasional  verse  of  which  I 
have  spoken  already. 

Next  in  order  we  would  select  favorites  from  American  poets 
of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  on  any  subject. 

The  final  category  would  be  composed  of  English  poets  of  the 
same  period. 

We  decided  definitely  to  omit  the  classics  such  as  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  or  Milton’s  shorter  verse.  These  can  be  found  in 
any  anthology  and  no  good  purpose  would  therefore  be  served 
by  including  them.  For  much  the  same  reason  we  favored  the  less 
known  verses  by  the  well-known  modern  poets  whom  we  were 
including. 

We  also  did  not  include  fragments  of  long  poems,  such  as 
Benet’s  John  Brown’s  Body,  regardless  of  how  much  we  liked 
them.  Of  course,  we  made  to  guide  us  in  all  of  this  a rule  to  the 
effect  that  all  these  rules  were  flexible  and  we  could  violate  any 
of  them  whenever  we  felt  it  necessary. 

As  time  passed  and  we  waded  through  the  thousands  of  verses 
and  thousands  of  letters,  our  plans  changed  again.  So  much  had 
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come  in  that  was  purely  American,  we  felt  we  had  better,  for 
purposes  of  this  anthology,  exclude  even  the  modern  British  and 
Irish  poets.  Regretfully  we  did  so.  The  Desk  Drawer  Anthol- 
ogy, therefore,  is  straight  American.  It  is  as  American  as  Indian 
corn.  Because  we  have  refused  to  be  bound  by  rules  entirely,  we 
have  included  two  or  three  British  poems  that  were  sent  in  a 
great  number  of  times,  such  as  “A  Prayer  Found  in  Chester 
Cathedral.”  They  are  here  in  this  volume  because  those  who 
have  made  this  volume  insisted. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  trace  the  authors  of  the  verses  and 
write  to  them  for  permission.  In  many  cases  we  have  failed  to 
find  them.  Some  of  these  poems  we  could  not  bear  to  leave  out. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  an  occasional  poet  may  find  his 
verse  included  and  have  received  no  letter  from  us.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  crave  his  indulgence. 

In  the  verses  that  were  sent  in  there  was  a most  remarkable 
difference  in  taste.  One  would  suppose  that  with  over  40,000 
poems  a favorite  would  be  duplicated  many  times.  Such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  The  high  count  was  46  times,  and  was 
registered  by  Violet  Alleyn  Storey’s  “Prayer  for  a Very  New 
Angel.”  Next  came  “A  Prayer  Found  in  Chester  Cathedral.” 
43  times. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  not  see  their  verses  included. 
With  the  great  numbers  that  were  sent  in  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  much  or  the  book  would  have  needed  a dray  to  move 
it  and  would  have  bankrupted  its  publishers.  Besides  this  other 
verse  had  to  be  left  out  because  as  I have  said  authors  could  not 
be  found  or  permissions  for  publication  could  not  be  obtained. 

As  you  have  heard  by  his  broadcast,  Aleck  promised  as  a gift 
from  the  editors  a copy  of  this  volume  free  to  the  first  person 
who  sent  in  a verse  that  is  used.  Aleck  was  very  generous,  we 
editors  think! 

Many  who  sent  in  verses  which  appear  will  not  receive  this 
free  copy.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  because  the  editors  have 
welched  on  Aleck’s  promise.  It  is  not.  It  merely  means  that 
someone  else  was  before  you. 
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Finally,  we  editors  have  enjoyed  the  work.  It  will  not  be  a 
profitable  undertaking.  What  with  free  volumes,  charges  for  per- 
missions, cost  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  there  will  be  no  proceeds 
that  need  be  promised  to  charity.  Indeed,  we  editors  will  be  out 
of  pocket  in  addition  to  the  hours  of  time  we  have  had  to  give. 
We  don’t  mind,  for  we  will  be  thoroughly  recompensed  if  Amer- 
ican verse  lovers  get  genuine  pleasure  from  this  thoroughly 
American  volume. 


T.  R. 
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THE  DESK  DRAWER  ANTHOLOGY 
Poems  for  the  American  People 


☆ 


THE  OLD  MANDARIN 


The  old  mandarin  loves  quiet  pleasures  in  later  life; 

Sorting  glass  beads,  painting  on  silk, 

Trying  to  achieve  a poison  with  a taste  like  plum  tart, 

And  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  crickets. 

He  likes  to  sit  on  the  grave  of  his  first  wife 
And  read  an  American  novel,  upside  down. 

Sometimes  he  talks  to  the  sparrows  on  iris  culture, 

His  hobby  in  his  youth,  and  scatters  millet-seed 
As  a reward  for  undivided  attention. 

The  old  mandarin  is  so  very  tender-hearted. 

He  is  so  near-sighted  that  he  often  has 
Trodden  upon  a beetle  inadvertently. 

This  troubles  his  loving  heart,  so  he  wears 
Felt  slippers  to  lessen  the  suffering. 

He  takes  long  naps  under  the  gnarled  pear-tree 
Where  his  eldest  mother-in-law  is  buried 
In  a tomb  surmounted  by  a dragon. 

It  is  so  peaceful  there! 

The  servants  set  up  a purple  sun-umbrella, 

So  that  the  falling  of  a stray  leaf  or  so 
May  not  annoy  his  honorable  eyelids. 

The  old  mandarin  loves  quiet  pleasures  in  later  life. 
Cutting  the  pages  of  a book  with  his  favorite  finger-nail, 
Three  inches  long, 
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Writing  his  memoirs  in  the  morning,  and 
Losing  them  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Most  of  all  he  cherishes  the  incomparable 
Companionship  of  the  strange  green  bird, 

Gift  of  Bill  Jones,  U.S.S.  Wisconsin, 

Which  sits  chained  to  a huge  glass  bangle, 
Remarking  gravely  at  intervals, 

“Atta  boy,  kid,  atta  boy!” 

PERSIS  GREELY  ANDERSON 

☆ 

PENELOPE 

He  was  her  husband  then,  this  stranger, 

This  brown  spare  man  of  jaunty  eye, 

Who  told  his  tale  of  love  and  danger, 

And  showed  the  scar  upon  his  thigh. 

She  was  his  wife,  this  sad  gray  woman, 

Grown  older,  stouter,  slightly  bowed, 

Immune  to  love  and  impulse  human, 

Who  sewed  her  life  into  a shroud. 

He  had  been  gone  for  twenty  years. 

He  fiddled  with  his  sailor’s  bonnet, 

While  she  made  patterns  with  the  shears, 

He  thought  she’d  make  some  slur  upon  it. 

She  said:  “Where  have  you  been,  Ulysses?” 

He  shuffled  on  embarrassed  feet. 

As  he  recalled  forbidden  kisses — 

“Oh,  here  and  there,”  said  he.  “Let’s  eat!” 


PERSIS  GREELY  ANDERSON 
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THOSE  WHO  READ  IN  BED 

There  are  no  late-hour  devotees 
As  irreproachable  as  these. 

Who  sink  to  rest  in  pillowed  nooks 
And  stick  their  ostrich  heads  in  books. 

Dim  astigmatic  votaries 
Care  not  for  crackers  spread  with  cheese. 

They  read,  while  duller  folk  explore 
Within  the  open  ice-box  door. 

All  worldly  pleasures  call  in  vain; 

They  lead  the  night  life  of  the  brain 

And  take  their  festive  midnight  snack 
From  volumes  bound  in  red  or  black. 

There  are  no  late-hour  devotees 
As  calmly  ravenous  as  these, 

Who  dine  like  predatory  birds 
On  little  dark  exciting  words. 

PERSIS  GREELY  ANDERSON 


☆ 

THE  BABY 

I am  The  Baby, 

I own  this  room  and  everything 
that’s  in  sight — 

I own  the  pink  blankets  and  all  the 
pillows  and  this  brass  crib  that’s 
so  shiny  and  bright. 
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I’d  like  to  suck  the  crib,  but  I can’t, 
because  it  doesn’t  come  close  to 
my  mouth 

Like  bottles  and  woolly  blankets, 
anyhow  it’s  mine,  east  to  west  and 
north  to  south. 

That  couple  of  old  persons  around 
20  who  refer  to  themselves  as 
“father”  and  “mother” — 

They’re  mine  too,  and  when  I’m  engaged 
with  important  thoughts 
they’re  a bother — 

Yet  there’s  a dreamy  satisfaction  in 
owning  them,  and  in  seeing  them 
make  fools  of  themselves  to  amuse  me. 
The  Person  in  Skirts  assures  me 
often  that  nobody  shall  abuse  me 
Because  I’m  her  owny-wowny  lamby-petty — 
I wonder  why  she  thinks  that  sort  of 
asininity 

Is  appropriate  to  me,  fresh  from  the  stars 
and  the  whirl  of  infinity? 

I fix  her  with  a cold  stare,  but  she 
only  says:  “Look,  Teddy — 

He  acts  as  if  he  knew  us,  and  owned  us 
and  scorned  us  already.” 

Yet  I’m  getting  used  to  their  queer  games 
and  they  begin  to  appeal  to  me. 

It  seems  it’s  they  who  soak  me  in 
pink  blankets  and  adoration  and 
every  day  deal  to  me 
Through  my  nurse  and  my  minions 
in  general  the  sundry  warm  bottles 
and  such. 

Which  are  the  real  facts  of  the  universe 
and  please  me  very  much. 
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The  Person  in  Trousers  one  day  was 
left  alone  with  me 

And  I stared  up  and  he  stared  down, 
frowning  hard,  as  if  he’d  pick  a 
bone  with  me. 

So  after  a while  I remarked : “Bh” 
and  he  laughed  and  he  said:  “You 
little  cuss, 

Suppose  we  seize  this  chance  for  an 
interview,  just  us” 

And  he  bent  over  my  crib  and  to  my 
astonishment  lifted  me. 

Though  I knew  that,  after  he’d  once 
gripped,  not  for  worlds  would  he 
have  shifted  me. 

But  he  got  me  up  safe  in  his  huge 
claws,  and  held  me,  and,  you  know, 
it  was  nice, 

Though  his  hands  were  so  gentle  and 
terrified,  they  were  comfy  and  strong 
as  a vise; 

Then  he  looked  at  me,  very  much  as 
The  Person  in  Skirts  looks,  which 
I didn’t  know  he  knew  how, 

And  he  whispered  straight  at  me, 
“Little  cuss,  there’s  going  to  be 
one  horrid  big  row 

If  you  don’t  get  all  that’s  coming  to 
you,  love  and  care  and  food  and 
chances. 

If  you  don’t,  it’s  your  father  will 
know  the  reason  why,  and  such  are 
the  circumstances.” 

Then  he  laid  me  down,  as  if  I were 
trinitrotoluol  at  least. 
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And  I googled  up  at  him,  and 
laughed  much  like  a fish  at  a 
feast 

And  since  then  I like  him  to  come, 
and  to  touch  me,  and  I rather 
Am  inclined  to  consider  it’s  a good 
asset  to  have  a father. 

MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 


☆ 

I WILL  LEAVE  THIS  HOUSE 

I will  leave  this  house,  being  tired  of  this  house 
And  too  much  talk; 

I will  walk  down  to  the  sea  where  the  wind  blows 
The  waves  to  chalk, 

And  the  sand  scratches  like  a silver  mouse.  . . . 

I will  leave  everything  here  and  walk. 

I do  not  know  why  grass  like  golden  leather 
Whipped  into  strings 

Should  quiet  the  heart,  or  why  this  autumn  weather, 
This  salt  that  stings 

My  eyes  and  eyelids  should  heal  me  altogether — 

I do  not  know  the  reason  for  such  things. 

I only  know  that  here  are  walls  that  harden 
The  eyes  and  brain; 

I only  know  words  hiss  and  hurt  and  pardon — 

Only  to  hurt  again; 

And  that  the  sea  is  like  Death’s  emerald  garden 
Dripping  with  silver  wind  and  silver  rain. 

JOSEPH  AUSLANDER 
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SNOW  ADVENT 

The  clouds  were  all  brushed  up  and  back 
The  wrong  way  by  the  wind; 

The  trees  were  attitudes  in  black; 

The  brooks  were  disciplined. 

The  sun  the  Gorgon’s  eyeball  glared 
Unlidded,  lusterless: 

A look  of  blind  stone  that  outstared 
Its  mirrored  stoniness. 

Then  soft  as  spider  on  a shelf, 

Or  silver  mouse  at  birth, 

Or  as  a pigeon  lends  itself 
Reluctantly  to  earth — 

No  louder  than  the  silken  sound 
Of  the  web’s  silver  wheel 
Spraying  the  darkness  all  around 
With  spokes  of  silken  steel — 

As  soft  and  softer  than  all  these 
Parted  the  sky  at  noon: 

And  the  air  stood  up,  league-deep  in  bees. 
The  white  bees  of  the  moon. 


JOSEPH  AUSLANDER 
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I HAVE  KNOWN  POETS 

I have  known  poets  in  my  time  . . . 

I have  also  known  a Cardinal, 

A gold-laced  General, 

A Cabinet  Minister  and  several  millionaires. 

Learned  men,  lover  men — 

And  I would  lose  the  lot  of  them 

For  any  one  of  half  a dozen  poets  that  I know! 

And  I say,  Lord, 

When  my  time  comes  to  go, 

I shall  not  care  for  Heaven  if  the  poets  stay  outside. 

You  may  keep  my  starry  crown 
For  some  poor  soul  that  craves  it. 

And  give  my  harp 

To  any  Angel  child  that  plays  it. 

But  I will  take  the  poets  and  what  you  have  left  over, 

A windy  hill  to  walk  upon,  a filmy  cactus  flower, 

A maple  tree,  a lady  fern  or  bee  caroused  in  clover, 

Of  all  Eve  loved  and  sung  about  just  the  odds  and  ends — 
And  two  or  three  poets  to  be  my  friends! 

MARY  AUSTIN 


☆ 

GROWING  OLD 

Let  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old — 
So  many  fine  things  do; 

Laces,  and  ivory,  and  gold. 

And  silks  need  not  be  new. 
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And  there  is  healing  in  old  trees. 
Old  streets  a glamour  hold; 
Why  may  not  I,  as  well  as  these, 
Grow  lovely,  growing  old? 

KARLE  WILSON  BAKER 


☆ 

“ROLLIN  AND  ME” 

Yesterday  Rollin  found  me  on  the  hillside  gathering  berries  and 
he  helped  me, 

He  gave  me  one,  and  laughed  at  the  red  stain  on  my  lips,  and 
kissed  me. 

Then  all  at  once  he  knew  what  I had  known  for  a long  time,  and 
told  me; 

But  I couldn’t  speak  just  then. 

So  we  went  hand-in-hand,  down  through  the  long  field,  walking 
in  the  daisies, 

’Till  we  came  to  the  grassy  bank  of  the  river. 

There  I answered  him. 

Rollin  is  good  and  honest,  and  a willing  worker, 

Soon  he’ll  have  money  laid  by. 

Then  we’ll  marry,  and  have  a little  house  by  the  river. 

I’ll  be  a wife,  and  keep  fowls,  and  save  money  for  a cow. 
Children  will  come. 

At  last  we’ll  grow  old  and  die; 

And  our  children  will  lay  us  close  to  the  church,  side  by  side; 
And  we’ll  go  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

That’s  all  about  Rollin  and  me. 

CHARLES  BALLARD 
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CHANGE  IS  SWEETEST  OF  ALL 

Frankly,  I do  not  greatly  care 
Always  to  be  my  best; 

I like  sometimes  to  take  the  air, 

Sometimes  to  take  a rest. 

Sometimes,  austere  philosopher, 

I seek  what  thought  reveals; 

At  other  times  I much  prefer 
Silk  stockings  and  high  heels. 

And  sometimes  Beauty  moves  me  much, 

And  sometimes  pleasure  more; 

Great  art  seems  sometimes  double  Dutch, 

And  Amabel  a bore. 

Is  God’s  clock  always  just  at  noon? 

Is  Heaven  always  fair? 

May  angels  not  adore  the  moon? 

Is  there  no  tea-time  there? 

Why,  then,  how  blest  we  are  on  earth, 

Who  know  an  ampler  range, 

With  blondes  and  browns  and  grief  and  mirth, 
And,  above  all  things,  Change. 


CLOVE  BELL 
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SPARROW 


Lord,  may  I be 
A sparrow  in  a tree. 

No  ominous  and  splendid  bird  of  prey 
But  something  that  is  fearful  every  day 
Yet  keeps  its  small  flesh  full  of  heat  and  lightness. 
Pigeons  are  better  dressed  and  robins  stouter, 

The  white  owl  has  all  winter  in  his  whiteness 
And  the  blue  heron  is  a kingly  dream 
At  evening,  by  the  pale  stream, 

But,  even  in  the  lion’s  cage,  in  Zoos, 

You’ll  find  a sparrow,  picking  up  the  crumbs 
And  taking  life  precisely  as  it  comes 
With  the  black,  wary  eye  that  marks  the  doubter; 
Squabbling  in  crowds,  dust-bathing  in  the  sun, 
Small,  joyous,  impudent,  a gutter-child 
In  Lesbia’s  bosom  or  December’s  chill, 

Full  of  impertinence  and  hard  to  kill 
As  Queen  Anne’s  lace  and  poppies  in  the  wheat — 
I won’t  pretend  the  fellow  has  a Muse 
But  that  he  has  advice,  and  good  advice, 

All  lovers  know  who’ve  walked  the  city’s  street 
And  wished  the  stones  were  bread. 

Peacocks  are  handsomer  and  owls  more  wise. 

(At  least,  by  all  repute.) 

And  parrots  live  on  flattery  and  fruit, 

Live  to  great  age.  The  sparrow’s  none  of  these. 
The  sparrow  is  a humorist,  and  dies. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  he  is  not. 

He  will  not  tear  the  stag  nor  sweep  the  seas 
Nor  fall,  majestical,  to  a king’s  arrow. 

Yet  how  he  lives,  and  how  he  loves  in  living 
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Up  to  the  dusty  tip  of  every  feather! 

How  he  endures  oppression  and  the  weather 
And  asks  for  neither  justice  nor  forgiving! 

Lord,  in  your  mercy,  let  me  be  a sparrow! 

His  rapid  heart’s  so  hot. 

And  some  can  sing — song-sparrows,  so  they  say — 
And,  one  thing,  Lord — the  times  are  iron,  now. 
Perhaps  you  have  forgot. 

They  shoot  the  wise  and  brave  on  every  bough. 
But  sparrows  are  the  last  things  that  get  shot. 

STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 


☆ 

AMERICAN  NAMES 

I have  fallen  in  love  with  American  names, 
The  sharp  names  that  never  get  fat. 

The  snakeskin-titles  of  mining-claims, 

The  plumed  war-bonnet  of  Medicine  Hat, 
Tucson  and  Deadwood  and  Lost  Mule  Flat. 

Seine  and  Piave  are  silver  spoons, 

But  the  spoonbowl-metal  is  thin  and  worn, 
There  are  English  counties  like  hunting-tunes 
Played  on  the  keys  of  a postboy’s  horn, 

But  I will  remember  where  I was  born. 

I will  remember  Carquinez  Straits, 

Little  French  Lick  and  Lundy’s  Lane, 

The  Yankee  ships  and  the  Yankee  dates 
And  the  bullet-towns  of  Calamity  Jane. 

I will  remember  Skunktown  Plain. 
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I will  fall  in  love  with  a Salem  tree 
And  a rawhide  quirt  from  Santa  Cruz, 

I will  get  me  a bottle  of  Boston  sea 
And  a blue-gum  nigger  to  sing  me  blues. 

I am  tired  of  loving  a foreign  muse. 

Rue  des  Martyrs  and  Bleeding-Heart-Yard, 
Senlis,  Pisa,  and  Blindman’s  Oast, 

It  is  a magic  ghost  you  guard 
But  I am  sick  for  a newer  ghost, 

Harrisburg,  Spartanburg,  Painted  Post. 

Henry  and  John  were  never  so 

And  Henry  and  John  were  always  right? 

Granted,  but  when  it  was  time  to  go 

And  the  tea  and  the  laurels  had  stood  all  night, 

Did  they  never  watch  for  Nantucket  Light? 

I shall  not  rest  quiet  in  Montparnasse. 

I shall  not  lie  easy  at  Winchelsea. 

You  may  bury  my  body  in  Sussex  grass. 

You  may  bury  my  tongue  at  Champmedy. 

I shall  not  be  there.  I shall  rise  and  pass. 

Bury  my  heart  at  Wounded  Knee. 

STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 


☆ 

“OLD  SHOES” 

A city  closet  is  no  place  for  you — 

Half  moccasin,  grotesquely  flat  and  wide! 

I could  not  wear  you  on  the  Avenue. 

With  peasant  awkwardness  you  rest  beside 
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Aristocratic  heels.  But  once  we  stood 
Before  a cataract  that  tossed  its  spray 
On  mossy  banks;  we  tramped  a fragrant  wood 
Where  earth  was  like  an  incense,  and  our  way 
Was  intercepted  by  a tree  that  bent 
Its  forehead  to  the  ground  as  if  in  prayer. 

Through  heavy  boughs  the  sun  was  reverent, 

And  silent  benediction  filled  the  air. 

Discard  you?  No!  You  bring  me  dreams — and  then, 
Sometime  we  may  go  tramping  off  again. 

GERTRUDE  RYDER  BENNETT 


☆ 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH 

I sit  at  the  door  between  two  worlds; 
Their  perfume  drifts  to  me, 

The  smell  of  the  wild  wet  rainy  woods, 
And  the  apple  sauce  for  tea, 

Two  of  me  . . . and  which  is  true? 

Am  I bounded  by  sky  or  walls? 

Life  will  be  waiting  out  in  the  field 
After  the  rooftree  falls! 

ANNABEL  LEDLIE  BERRY 


☆ 

CHILDHOOD  REDS 

The  laughing  reds  that  children  love,  toy  wagon  wheels  and  tops, 
The  firecrackers’  sudden  red  and  sticky  lollipops, 

Balloons  that  tug  impatiently  against  restraining  ties, 

The  hearts  of  lacy  valentines,  the  dribbled  juice  of  pies, 
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Red  mittens,  natty  robins’  breasts,  and  circus  lemonade, 

A fire-engine’s  splendor  in  a holiday  parade. 

The  healthy  glow  of  frost-nipped  cheeks,  chapped  knuckles, 
knees  and  ears, 

A rabbit’s  eyes,  the  holly’s  red  when  Santa  Claus  appears. 

A dove’s  quick  feet,  a puppy’s  tongue,  the  patterns  in  a rug, 

A turkey’s  neck,  a baby’s  toes,  a spotted  lady-bug. 

Red  felt  that  binds  a grubby  slate,  red  bird-kites  in  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  gay  exciting  reds  of  festive  Christmas  trees. 

DON  BLANDING 


☆ 

THE  CLAM  MAN 

He  sits  in  a stall  at  South  Ferry, 

Serenely  assorting  his  clams, 

And  placidly  serving  his  patrons 
In  the  swirl  of  vehicular  jams. 

And  grandfather  showed  him  to  father, 
And  father  displayed  him  to  me; 

And  there  will  be  clams  at  South  Ferry 
While  ever  a clam’s  in  the  sea. 

The  trolleys  run  straight  for  his  counter, 
The  motor  trucks  menace  his  stock, 

While  he  clings  to  a sheltering  lamp-post 
Half-way  between  curbstone  and  dock. 

He  doesn’t  have  tables  or  napkins, 

He  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  swell; 

He  simply  sells  clams  to  commuters 
In  the  shade  of  the  galloping  “L”. 
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And  grandfather  stated  to  father. 

And  father  suggested  to  me, 

That  clams  will  be  sold  at  South  Ferry 
While  ever  a clam’s  in  the  sea. 

BURKE  BOYCE 

☆ 

I LIKE  AMERICANS 


I like  Americans. 

You  may  say  what  you  will,  they  are  the  nicest  people  in  the 
world. 

They  sleep  with  their  windows  open. 

Their  bath  tubs  are  never  dry. 

They  are  not  grown  up  yet.  They  still  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 
They  are  terribly  in  earnest. 

But  they  laugh  at  everything. 

They  know  that  one  roll  does  not  make  a breakfast. 

Nor  one  vermouth  a cocktail. 

I like  Americans, 

They  smoke  with  their  meals. 

The  Italians  are  nice, 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  have  been  told  that  they  live  in  a warm  climate. 

And  they  refuse  to  heat  their  houses. 

They  are  forever  sobbing  Puccini. 

They  no  longer  have  lions  about  to  prey  on  Christian  flesh, 

But  they  have  more  than  a sufficient  supply  of  certain  smaller 
carnivora. 

And  if  you  walk  in  the  street  alone,  somebody  pinches  you. 
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I like  Americans. 

They  give  the  matches  free. 

The  Austrians  are  nice. 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  eat  sausages  between  the  acts  at  the  opera. 

But  they  make  you  go  out  into  the  snow  to  smoke. 

They  are  gentle  and  friendly.  They  will  walk  ten  blocks  out  of 
their  way  to  show  you  your  way. 

But  they  serve  you  paper  napkins  at  the  table. 

And  the  sleeves  of  their  tailored  blouses  are  gathered  at  the 
shoulder. 

And  they  don’t  know  how  to  do  their  hair. 

I like  Americans. 

They  dance  so  well. 

The  Hungarians  are  nice. 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  make  beautiful  shoes, 

Which  are  guaranteed  to  squeak  for  a year. 

Their  native  tongue  is  like  a typewriter  in  the  next  room  and 
every  word  beginning  with  the  shift  key. 

Their  wines  are  too  sweet. 

I like  Americans. 

They  are  the  only  men  in  the  world,  the  sight  of  whom  in  their 
shirtsleeves  is  not  rumpled,  embryonic  and  agonizing. 

They  wear  belts  instead  of  suspenders. 
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The  French  are  nice. 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  wear  the  most  charming  frocks  in  the  world. 

And  the  most  awkward  underclothes. 

Their  shoes  are  too  short. 

Their  ankles  are  too  thick. 

They  are  always  forgetting  where  they  put  their  razors. 

They  have  no  street  corner  shoe  shining  palaces,  where  a man 
can  be  a king  for  five  minutes  every  day. 

Nor  any  Sunday  supplement. 

Their  mail  boxes  are  cleverly  hidden  slits  in  the  wall  of  a cigar 
store. 

They  put  all  their  cream  into  cheese. 

Your  morning  cup  of  chicory  is  full  of  boiled  strings. 

If  you  want  butter  with  your  luncheon,  they  expect  you  to  order 
radishes. 

And  they  insist  on  serving  the  vegetables  as  if  they  were  food. 

I like  Americans. 

They  make  a lot  of  foolish  laws. 

But  at  least  their  cigarettes  are  not  rolled  by  the  government. 
The  material  of  which  the  French  make  their  cigarettes  would 
be  used  in  America  to  enrich  the  fields. 

In  the  city  the  French  are  delightful. 

They  kiss  in  the  cafes  and  dine  on  the  sidewalks. 

Their  dance  halls  are  gay  with  paper  ribbons  and  caps  and  col- 
ored balloons. 

Their  rudeness  is  more  gracious  than  other  people’s  courtesy. 

But  they  are  afraid  of  the  water. 

They  drink  it  mixed  with  wine. 

They  swim  with  wings. 
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And  they  bathe  with  an  atomizer. 

Their  conception  of  a sport  suit  is  a black  taffeta  gown,  long 
sleeves  with  fringe  on,  a patent  leather  handbag,  and  a dish- 
mop  dog. 

In  the  country  they  are  too  darned  funny  for  words. 

I like  Americans. 

They  carry  such  pretty  umbrellas. 

The  Avenue  de  l’Opera  on  a rainy  day  is  just  an  avenue  on  a 
rainy  day. 

But  Fifth  Avenue  on  a rainy  day  is  an  old-fashioned  garden  under 
a shower. 

The  French  are  a jolly  lot. 

Their  cities  have  no  traffic  regulations. 

And  no  speed  limit. 

If  you  get  run  over  you  have  to  pay  a fine  for  getting  in  the  way. 

But  they  have  no  ear  drums. 

Paris  is  the  loveliest  city  in  the  world, 

Until  she  opens  her  mouth. 

Should  the  French  go  forth  to  battle,  armed  only  with  their  taxi 
horns. 

They  would  drive  all  before  them. 

I would  liefer  live  in  a hammock  slung  under  the  “L”  at  Herald 
Square  than  in  a palace  within  earshot  of  the  Place  de  la 
Harmony. 

I like  Americans. 

They  are  so  ridiculous. 

They  are  always  risking  their  lives  to  save  a minute. 

The  pavement  under  their  feet  is  red  hot. 

They  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  can  eat  their  soup 
without  a sound  as  of  the  tide  coming  in. 

They  sell  their  bread  hygienically  wrapped. 

The  Europeans  sell  it  naked. 
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They  carry  it  under  the  Arm. 

Drop  it  and  pick  it  up. 

Beat  the  horses  with  it. 

And  spank  the  children. 

They  deliver  it  at  your  apartment.  You  find  it  lying  outside  your 
door  on  the  door-mat. 

And  European  hotels  are  so  hateful  and  irritating. 

There  is  never  an  ashtray  in  your  bedroom, 

Nor  a waste  basket. 

Nor  a cake  of  soap. 

No  sweet  little  cake  of  new  soap  all  sealed  in  a paper! 

Not  ever  a sliver  left  behind  by  a former  guest. 

No  soap. 

No  soap  at  all. 

And  there’s  always  a dead  man  in  a blanket  across  the  head  of 
the  bed. 

And  you  can’t  get  him  out.  He’s  tied  there. 

And  the  pillow  slips  are  trimmed  with  broken  buttons, 
that  scratch  your  ear. 

And  there  are  the  theatres. 

They  make  you  tip  the  usher, 

And  pay  for  your  program. 

The  signal  for  the  curtain  to  rise  is  the  chopping  of  wood  off 
stage. 

Then  the  railroad  system, 

Especially  in  France. 

Have  to  get  there  forty-five  minutes  ahead  of  train  time  or  stand 
in  the  aisle  all  day. 

Pay  for  every  pound  of  trunk. 

Never  a soul  in  sight  who  knows  anything  about  anything. 

No  place  to  sit. 

No  place  to  powder  up. 
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And  before  they  will  let  you  into  the  station  at  all,  they  insist  on 
your  pushing  two  sous  into  a slot  machine. 

When  you  have  just  had  your  pocket  picked  of  the  last  sou  you 
had  in  the  world, 

And  are  expecting  your  only  husband  on  the  express  from  Havre. 
I like  Americans. 

They  let  you  play  around  the  Grand  Central  all  you  please. 
Their  parks  are  not  locked  at  sunset, 

And  they  always  have  plenty  of  paper  bags 
Which  are  not  made  of  back  numbers  of  Le  Rire. 

The  Spanish  are  nice. 

But  they  are  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  serve  you  huge,  beautiful  grapes  and  oranges, 

And  they  think  it’s  funny  if  you  eat  them. 

They  enjoy  their  food. 

They  eat  everything  that  comes  out  of  the  sea, 

But  they  never  let  their  chickens  get  past  the  egg  stage. 

They  dip  their  bread  in  their  chocolate,  and  are  artists  in  the  use 
of  the  knife, 

And  the  idea  of  a quick  lunch  would  send  them  into  spasms. 
They  are  clever. 

They  hire  for  chaperones  the  ugliest  old  women  in  the  village. 
No  wonder  Spanish  girls  are  always  beautiful. 

I like  Americans. 

They  make  so  much  noise. 

But  the  Spanish  make  more. 

The  winner  of  an  argument  is  the  one  who  talks  the  loudest. 

In  the  theatre  they  hiss  when  they  like  the  show,  and  they  hiss 
when  they  don’t  like  it. 

They  clap  for  the  waiter  to  bring  the  bill. 
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And  they  clap  to  get  into  their  houses  at  night. 

And  they  have  a revolution  whenever  public  life  seems  a bit 
quiet. 

The  Spaniards  are  the  kindest  people  in  the  world, 

And  the  most  polite. 

They  will  offer  you  their  last  crust  of  bread. 

They  will  pay  your  carfare  whether  they  know  you  or  not. 

But  if  they  make  a mistake  they  expect  you  to  apologize  for  it. 

And  they  make  you  wait  till  Christmas  for  a new  summer  dress. 

They  are  romantic. 

They  can  recite  volumes  of  poetry, 

With  all  the  appropriate  gestures. 

But  on  a summer  evening  they  will  sit  for  hours  under  the  palms 
and  not  even  know  there  is  a full  moon. 

And  they  roll  their  own  cigarettes. 

The  Spanish  are  an  aesthetic  people. 

But  they  are  not  too  aesthetic  to  be  comforting. 

They  know  all  about  Velasquez  and  Murillo. 

They  will  sit  all  night  in  a cafe  so  full  of  smoke  you  think  you 
are  in  a London  fog,  to  listen  to  Brahms  or  Granadas. 

And  yet,  when  you  regretfully  appear  on  the  street  in  your  last 
summer’s  hat,  they  will  tell  you  you  are  beautiful! 

Yes,  the  Spanish  are  almost — 

But  not  quite  as  nice  as  the  Americans. 

The  English  are  nice, 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  wear  too  much  flannel. 

No  matter  with  whom  they  are  dancing,  they  dance  a solo. 

And  no  matter  where  they  go  they  remain  at  home. 
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They  are  nice.  They  keep  the  tea  set  at  the  office. 

But  the  Americans  keep  the  dishpan  in  the  music  room. 

The  English  are  an  amusing  people. 

They  are  a tribe  of  shepherds,  inhabiting  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  France. 

They  are  a simple  and  genial  folk 
But  they  have  one  idiosyncrasy. 

They  persist  in  referring  to  their  island  as  if  it  were  the  mainland. 
The  Irish  are  nice. 

But  they  are  not  so  nice  as  the  Americans. 

They  are  always  rocking  the  boat. 

I like  Americans. 

They  either  shoot  the  whole  nickel,  or  give  up  the  bones. 

You  may  say  what  you  will,  they  are  the  nicest  people  in  the 
world. 

NANCY  BOYD 

☆ 

GRANDMA’S  TEA 

For  breakfast  we  have  coffee. 

We’ve  milk  and  cocoa,  too, 

We’ve  jars  of  jam  and  jelly  made 
By  Ma  and  sister  Sue. 

There’s  bread  and  meat  and  ’taters, 

And  there’s  honey  from  the  bee, 

But  breakfast  isn’t  breakfast  unless 
Grandma  has  her  tea. 

More  ’taters  and  some  dandy  meat 
We  eat  at  noon  for  lunch, 

And  after  Dad  has  said  the  prayer, 

You  ought  to  see  our  bunch, 
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Coleslaw  and  cool  green  onions, 

Just  as  good  as  good  can  be, 

But  dinner  isn’t  dinner'  unless 
Grandma  has  her  tea. 

For  supper  (that’s  the  meal  Bill  likes), 
We  have  a roast  of  lamb, 

“The  bestest  meat  that  ever  grew,” 

Says  baby  brother  Sam. 

Spaghetti  and  green  cabbage, 

(That  never  does  suit  Lee), 

But  supper  isn’t  supper  unless 
Grandma  has  her  tea. 

They  say  in  Heaven  high  above, 
There’s  crowns  and  streets  of  gold, 
And  sinnin’  folks,  like  strayin’  sheep, 
Are  gathered  in  the  fold. 

There’s  gates  of  pearl  and  silver 
And  sights  most  strange  to  see, 

But  Heaven  won’t  be  Heaven  unless 
Grandma  has  her  tea. 

DOROTHY  BREGG 


☆ 

PEBBLES 

Your  little  words 
Are  hard  and  cold. 
You  try  to  use  them 
In  a sling 
As  David  did 
To  slay  the  bold 
Goliath. 

But  they  only  sting. 


MAY  BRINKLEY 
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MY  GARDEN 

“A  garden  is  a lovesome  thing, 
God  wot! 

Rose  plot. 

Fringed  pool, 

Ferned  grot — 

The  veriest  school  of  peace;  and 
yet  the  fool  contends  that 
God  is  not — 

Not  God!  in  gardens! 

When  the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I have  a sign; 

’Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine.” 

THOMAS  EDWARD  BROWN 


☆ 

EXILE 

Up  here  in  Arkansaw  the  weather’s  colder 
Than  what  it  used  to  be  down  Brazos  way; 

An’  ’pears  to  me  like  I’m  a-feelin’  older, 

An’  noticin’  the  length  of  every  day. 

Back  home  it  never  seemed  no  more’n  a minute 
Between  persimmon  time  an’  ripened  haw — 

But  every  day’s  got  sixty  hours  in  it 
Up  here  in  Arkansaw. 

The  sunshine  here  ain’t  no-ways  near  so  warmin’ — 
Seems  like  I jes’  cain’t  stand  this  whinin’  breeze— 

I’d  give  a farm  to  hear  the  gulf  wind  stormin’ 

An’  playin’  anthems  in  the  live  oak  trees! 

21195  co 
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For  the  dear  old  homey  sights  an’  sounds  I’m  honin’, 
An’  wishin’  for  ’em  keeps  my  feelin’s  raw — 

But  shucks!  they  ain’t  no  sense  in  me  a-moanin’ 

Up  here  in  Arkansaw. 

The  neighbors  here  all  act  right  kind  an’  clever, 

An’  do  their  best  to  make  me  feel  at  ease. 

They’re  jes’  my  kind  o’  folks,  but  I cain’t  never 
Git  shet  o’  these-yere  pesterin’  memories! 

They’s  somethin’  a-callin’  me  back  yonder — 

Dear  echoes  of  ol’  times  that  seem  to  draw 
My  heart  to  Texas — how  come  me  to  wander 
Up  here  in  Arkansaw? 

REX  BROWNE 


☆ 


TO  A WATERFOWL 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side? 
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There  is  a Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a summer  home,  and  rest, 

And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 


☆ 

THE  YELLOW  VIOLET 

When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  woods  the  blue-bird’s  warble  know, 
The  yellow  violet’s  modest  bell 
Peeps  from  the  last  year’s  leaves  below. 
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Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resume. 
Sweet  flower,  I love,  in  forest  bare, 

To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould, 

And  I have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank’s  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view 
Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip. 

Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue, 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  lip. 

Yet  slight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 

Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet, 

When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh. 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day. 

Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk; 

But  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May, 

I passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

So  they,  who  climb  to  wealth,  forget 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried. 

I copied  them — but  I regret 
That  I should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 

And  when  again  the  genial  hour 
Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 

I’ll  not  o’erlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
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TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew. 
And  colored  with  the  heaven’s  own  blue. 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O’er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o’er  the  ground-bird’s  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com’st  alone, 

When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 

Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I would  that  thus,  when  I shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 

Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 

May  look  to  heaven  as  I depart. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
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SONG  OF  MARION’S  MEN 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold; 

The  British  soldier  trembles 
When  Marion’s  name  is  told. 

Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree; 

We  know  the  forest  round  us 
As  seamen  know  the  sea. 

We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 

Its  safe  and  silent  islands 
Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 
That  little  dread  us  near! 

On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 
A strange  and  sudden  tear: 

When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 

And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 
Are  beat  to  earth  again; 

And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 
A mighty  host  behind, 

And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 
Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 
From  danger  and  from  toil; 

We  talk  the  battle  over, 

We  share  the  battle’s  spoil. 

The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout 
As  if  a hunt  were  up, 
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And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 
To  crown  the  soldier’s  cup. 

With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 
That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 

And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 
On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 
The  band  that  Marion  leads — 

The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 

’Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 
Across  the  moonlight  plain; 

’Tis  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 
That  lifts  the  tossing  mane. 

A moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A moment — and  away, 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest 
Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 
Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs; 

Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 

And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 
With  kindliest  welcoming, 

With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 

For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 
And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton, 
Forever,  from  our  shore. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
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“WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN” 

One  room  I’ll  have  that’s  full  of  shelves, 

For  nothing  but  books;  and  the  books  themselves 
Shall  be  of  a sort  that  a man  will  choose 
If  he  loves  that  good  old  word  “peruse,” 

The  kind  of  book  that  you  open  by  chance 
To  browse  on  the  page  with  a leisurely  glance, 

Certain  of  finding  something  new. 

Although  you  have  read  it  ten  times  through. 

I don’t  mean  books  like  “Punch”  in  series, 

Or  all  the  volumes  of  “Notes  and  Queries.” 

But  those  wherein,  without  effort,  your  eyes 
Fall  where  the  favorite  passage  lies, 

Knowing  the  page  and  exact  position — 

It’s  never  the  same  in  another  edition! 

“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  “Evelina,” 

“Elia,”  “The  Egoist,”  “Emma,”  “Catriona,” 

Fuller  and  Malory,  “Westward  Ho!” 

And  the  wonderful  story  of  Daniel  Defoe, 

And  Izaak  Walton,  and  Gilbert  White, 

And  plays  and  poetry  left  and  right! 

No  glass  doors,  and  no  “fumed  oak” — 

Plain  deal  and  fumed  by  myself  with  smoke; 

Stained,  if  at  all,  to  a pleasant  brown, 

With  ledges  and  places  for  putting  books  down, 

And  there  I’ll  sit  by  a blazing  log 

With  a sweet  old  briar  and  a glass  of  grog, 

And  read  my  “Pickwick,”  “Pendennis,”  “Huck  Finn,” 
Cosily  there — when  my  ship  comes  in. 

ROBERT  BURDETTE 
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THE  ROAD  TO  VAGABONDIA 

He  was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  as  I went  strolling  by; 

A lonely  little  beggar  with  a wistful,  homesick  eye — 

And  he  wasn’t  what  you’d  borrow,  and  he  wasn’t  what  you’d 
steal, 

But  I guessed  his  heart  was  breaking,  so  I whistled  him  to  heel. 


They  had  stoned  him  through  the  city  streets,  and  naught  the 
city  cared, 

But  I was  heading  outward,  and  the  roads  are  sweeter  shared, 

So  I took  him  for  a comrade,  and  I whistled  him  away — 

On  the  road  to  Vagabondia,  that  lies  across  the  day! 


Yellow  dog  he  was;  but  bless  you — he  was  just  the  chap  for  me! 
For  I’d  rather  have  an  inch  of  dog  than  miles  of  pedigree. 

So  we  stole  away  together,  on  the  road  that  has  no  end. 

With  a new-coined  day  to  fling  away  and  all  the  stars  to  spend. 


Oh,  to  walk  the  road  at  morning,  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
clean. 

And  the  yellow  daisies  fling  their  gold  across  a world  of  green — 
For  the  wind  it  heals  the  heartache,  and  the  sun  it  dries  the 
scars, 

On  the  road  to  Vagabondia  that  lies  beneath  the  stars. 


’Twas  the  wonder  of  our  going  cast  a spell  about  our  feet — 

And  we  walked  because  the  world  was  young,  because  the  way 
was  sweet; 

And  we  slept  in  wild-rose  meadows  by  the  little  wayside  farms, 
Till  the  Dawn  came  up  the  highroad  with  the  dead  moon  in  her 
arms. 
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Oh,  the  Dawn  it  went  before  us  thru  a shining  lane  of  skies, 
And  the  Dream  was  at  our  heartstrings,  and  the  Light  was  in 
our  eyes, 

And  we  made  no  boast  of  glory  and  we  made  no  boast  of  birth, 
On  the  road  to  Vagabondia  that  lies  across  the  earth! 

DANA  BURNET 


☆ 

WAITING 

Serene,  I fold  my  hands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  wind  nor  tide  nor  sea; 

I rave  no  more  ’gainst  Time  or  Fate, 

For,  Lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I stay  my  haste,  I make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 

The  friends  I seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 

Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I stand  alone? 

I wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 

My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  hath  sown. 
And  garner  up  the  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  heights; 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 
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The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 


☆ 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  TOAD 

Have  you  heard  the  blinking  toad 
Sing  his  solo  by  the  river 
When  April  nights  are  soft  and  warm, 
And  spring  is  all  a-quiver  ? 

If  there  are  jewels  in  his  head, 

His  wits  they  often  muddle, 

For  his  mate  will  lay  her  eggs 
Into  a drying  puddle. 

The  jewel ’s  in  his  throat,  I ween, 

And  song  in  ample  measure, 

For  he  can  make  the  welkin  ring, 

And  do  it  at  his  leisure. 

At  ease  he  sits  upon  the  pool. 

And,  void  of  fuss  or  trouble, 

Makes  vesper  music  fit  for  kings 
From  out  an  empty  bubble: 

A long-drawn-out  and  tolling  cry, 
That  drifts  above  the  chorus 
Of  shriller  voices  from  the  marsh 
That  April  nights  send  o’er  us; 

A tender  monotone  of  song 
With  vernal  longings  blending, 

That  rises  from  the  ponds  and  pools, 
And  seems  at  times  unending; 
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A linked  chain  of  bubbling  notes, 
When  birds  have  ceased  their  calling, 
That  lulls  the  ear  with  soothing  sound 
Like  voice  of  water  falling. 

It  is  the  knell  of  winter  dead; 

Good-by,  his  icy  fetter. 

Blessings  on  thy  warty  head: 

No  bird  could  do  it  better. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 


☆ 

HORSE-CHESTNUT  TREE 

It’s  just  because  I like  you  that  I’m  sellin’ 

The  place  to  you;  it’s  just  because  I know 
You  see  the  things  there  ain’t  no  need  of  tellin’ 
And  you  won’t  leave  it  lonely  when  I go. 

When  father  bought  it  I was  pretty  small; 

There  used  to  be  a fence  out  here  in  front 
And  a tie-post  for  the  horses.  And  this  tall 
Horse-chestnut  tree  was  nothin’  but  a runt, 

Size  of  a broom-handle.  They  had  to  move  it, 
’Cause  horses  ate  the  top  off  where  it  stood. 
There’s  no  one  left  but  me  now  who  can  prove  it, 
And  there  it  stands,  and  ain’t  it  growin’  good? 

It’s  shaded  me  for  years  in  this  old  place — 

I’m  glad  you’ve  got  it,  for  I like  your  face. 

WITTER  BYNNER 
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AN  AWFUL  LOT  TO  FISHIN’ 

There’s  an  awful  lot  to  fishin’ 

Besides  your  line  and  pole. 

With  the  speckled  beauties  hidin’ 

In  some  cool,  deep  hole. 

There’s  the  voices  of  the  waters 
That  go  laughing,  bounding  by, 

Showing  crystals  in  the  sunlight, 
Reflecting  azure  from  the  sky. 

There’s  the  frolic  of  the  rapids, 
Coming,  gurgling,  bubbling  on; 

There’s  the  stillness  of  the  deep  pools 
Where  the  fishes  come  to  spawn. 

There’s  the  cricket’s  steady  chirping 
From  his  home  beneath  a stone; 

From  the  flowers  in  the  meadow 
Comes  the  honeybees’  soft  drone. 

The  chipmunk  eyes  you  shyly 
From  his  safely  distant  log, 

And  right  down  here  below  you 
Is  a silent,  bright-green  frog. 

The  catbird  comes  to  scold  you 
From  his  perch  upon  a limb, 

As  he  peers  down  at  the  minnows, 
Just  a learnin’  how  to  swim. 

You  hear  the  rasping  locust 
As  you  sit  there  in  the  sun. 

You  just  feel  a part  of  nature 
And  all  the  days  are  one. 
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You  look  down  in  the  water 
At  the  shining  stone  and  sand, 

You  praise  the  God  that  made  you 
And  bless  the  guidance  of  His  hand. 

You  plumb  forget  your  fishin’ 

And  you  never  get  a bite. 

But  the  silence  deep  within  you 
Makes  you  feel  that  that’s  all  right. 
What!  You  say  that  that  ain’t  fishin’? 

Well,  maybe  that  is  true. 

But  I say  the  man  that  does  it 
Don’t  go  home  a-feelin’  blue. 

I’ll  admit  that  there’s  a thriller 
In  the  singing  of  your  reel, 

But  it  don’t  compare  in  glory 
To  the  things  you  hear  and  feel. 
This  chumming  up  with  Nature’s 
The  salvation  of  your  soul. 

There’s  an  awful  lot  to  fishin’ 

Besides  your  line  and  pole. 

R.  C.  CALLOWAY 


☆ 


THE  JOYS  OF  THE  ROAD 

Now  the  joys  of  the  road  are  chiefly  these: 
A crimson  touch  on  the  hard-wood  trees; 

A vagrant’s  morning  wide  and  blue, 

In  early  fall,  when  the  wind  walks,  too; 

A shadowy  highway  cool  and  brown 
Alluring  up  and  enticing  down 
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From  rippled  water  to  dappled  swamp, 

From  purple  glory  to  scarlet  pomp; 

The  outward  eye,  the  quiet  will, 

And  the  striding  heart  from  hill  to  hill; 

The  tempter  apple  over  the  fence; 

The  cobweb  bloom  on  the  yellow  quince; 

The  palish  asters  along  the  wood, — 

A lyric  touch  of  the  solitude; 

An  open  hand,  an  easy  shoe. 

And  a hope  to  make  the  day  go  through, — 

Another  to  sleep  with,  and  a third 
To  wake  me  up  at  the  voice  of  a bird; 

The  resonant  far-listening  morn, 

And  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  corn; 

The  crickets  mourning  their  comrades  lost. 

In  the  night’s  retreat  from  the  gathering  frost; 

(Or  is  it  their  slogan,  plaintive  and  shrill, 

As  they  beat  on  their  corselets,  valiant  still?) 

A hunger  fit  for  the  kings  of  the  sea, 

And  a loaf  of  bread  for  Dickon  and  me; 

A thirst  like  that  of  the  Thirsty  Sword, 

And  a jug  of  cider  on  the  board; 

An  idle  noon,  -a  bubbling  spring, 

The  sea  ih  th©  pine-top's  murmuring: 
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A scrap  of  gossip  at  the  ferry; 

A comrade  neither  glum  nor  merry. 

Asking  nothing,  revealing  naught. 

But  minting  his  words  from  a fund  of  thought, 

A keeper  of  silence  eloquent, 

Needy,  yet  royally  well  content, 

Of  the  mettled  breed,  yet  abhorring  strife. 
And  full  of  the  mellow  juice  of  life, 

A taster  of  wine,  with  an  eye  for  a maid, 
Never  too  bold,  and  never  afraid, 

Never  heart-whole,  never  heart-sick, 

(These  are  the  things  I worship  in  Dick) 

No  fidget  and  no  reformer,  just 
A calm  observer  of  ought  and  must, 

A lover  of  books,  but  a reader  of  man, 

No  cynic  and  no  charlatan, 

Who  never  defers  and  never  demands. 

But,  smiling,  takes  the  world  in  his  hands, — 

Seeing  it  good  as  when  God  first  saw 
And  gave  it  the  weight  of  his  will  for  law. 

And  O the  joy  that  is  never  won, 

But  follows  and  follows  the  journeying  sun, 

By  marsh  and  tide,  by  meadow  and  stream, 

A will-o’-the-Wind,  a'  light-c ’-dream. 
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Delusion  afar,  delight  anear, 

From  morrow  to  morrow,  from  year  to  year, 

A jack-o’-lantern,  a fairy  fire, 

A dare,  a bliss,  and  a desire! 

The  racy  smell  of  the  forest  loam, 

When  the  stealthy,  sad-heart  leaves  go  home; 

(O  leaves,  O leaves,  I am  one  with  you, 

Of  the  mould  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  dew!) 

The  broad  gold  wake  of  the  afternoon; 

The  silent  fleck  of  the  cold  new  moon; 

The  sound  of  the  hollow  sea’s  release 
From  stormy  tumult  to  starry  peace; 

With  only  another  league  to  wend; 

And  two  brown  arms  at  the  journey’s  end! 

These  are  the  joys  of  the  open  road — 

For  him  who  travels  without  a load. 

BLISS  CARMAN 


☆ 

THE  ENCHANTED  TRAVELLER 

We  travelled  empty-handed 
With  hearts  all  fear  above. 

For  we  ate  the  bread  of  friendship, 
We  drank  the  wine  of  love. 
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Through  many  a wondrous  autumn, 
Through  many  a magic  spring, 

We  hailed  the  scarlet  banners, 

We  heard  the  blue-bird  sing. 

We  looked  on  life  and  nature 
With  the  eager  eyes  of  youth. 

And  all  we  asked  or  cared  for 
Was  beauty,  joy,  and  truth. 

We  found  no  other  wisdom, 

We  learned  no  other  way, 

Than  the  gladness  of  the  morning, 
The  glory  of  the  day. 

So  all  our  earthly  treasure 
Shall  go  with  us,  my  dears, 

Aboard  the  Shadow  Liner, 

Across  the  sea  of  years. 

BLISS  CARMAN 


☆ 

EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE 

A fire-mist  and  a planet, 

A crystal  and  a cell, 

A jelly-fish  and  a saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell; 
Then  a sense  of  law  and  beauty 
And  a face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A haze  on  the  far  horizon, 

The  infinite,  tender  sky, 
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The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  cornfields 
And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high; 

And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 
The  charm  of  the  golden-rod, — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a crescent  sea-beach, 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 

Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  welling  and  surging  in; 

Come  from  the  mystic  ocean 
Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod, — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 

And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 
The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod, — 
Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  CARRUTH 


☆ 

LIFE  AND  DEATH 

If  death  should  come  with  his  cold,  hasty  kiss 
Along  the  trench  or  in  the  battle  strife, 

I’ll  ask  of  death  no  greater  boon  than  this: 
That  it  shall  be  as  wonderful  as  life. 


CARROLL  CARSTAIRS 
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THE  COGITATIVE  BASS  CRANK 

I’ve  been  thinking,  sadly  thinking, 

As  these  winter  evenings  pass, 

Of  my  time  and  money  wasted 
In  pursuing  striped  bass, 

For  the  cash  that  I have  spent  on  bait 
And  tackle.  I’ll  be  bound, 

I could  buy  a whole  fish  market 
And  put  in  a private  pound. 

Shedder  crabs  and  bloodworms 
I’ve  purchased  by  the  ton; 

I’ve  stood  for  hours  on  the  beach, 

Been  parboiled  in  the  sun. 

I’ve  tramped  the  sands  in  rubber  boots 
Till  I was  nearly  dead, 

Digging  big  holes  in  the  ocean 
With  a four-ounce  chunk  of  lead. 

I’ve  fouled  and  “busted”  rod  and  reel, 
And  cast  along  the  shore 
Of  leaders,  seivels,  hooks  and  leads, 

A million,  maybe  more. 

I’ve  neglected  friends  and  relatives. 

My  business,  home  and  wife, 

I’ve  bought  tackle  till  John  Seger 
Has  a mortgage  on  my  life. 

And  what  have  I to  show 
For  waste  of  energy, 

After  flirting  all  last  summer 
With  this  measly,  stingy  sea? 
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Toadfish,  skates  and  robins, 

(I  can  always  yank  them  in). 

Dog  sharks  by  the  thousand. 

But  of  stripers — not  a fin! 

At  night  I dream  of  zebras, 

And  convicts  of  all  types, 

American  flags  and  barber  poles — 
Everything  with  stripes. 

I dream  I’m  fishing  for  them  all — 

I’m  a Jonah,  sure,  it  seems — 

It’s  pretty  tough,  for  I can’t  even 
Catch  them  in  my  dreams. 

And  then  I sit  and  listen 
For  hours  at  a stretch, 

While  the  old-time  anglers  round  here 
Tell  of  fish  they  used  to  catch. 

One  begins  and  tells  you 
How  he  started  out  at  noon, 

And  by  six  had  eighty-seven 
Stripers  on  the  flume. 

Another  says,  “That’s  nothing! 

When  the  wind  was  in  the  South, 

I could  always  drop  a bloodworm 
In  a sixty-pounder’s  mouth,” 

I listen  and  say  nothing — 

After  all,  they’re  not  to  blame; 

When  I’ve  fished  as  long  as  they  have 
I suppose  I’ll  lie  the  same! 

The  bass  ran  fine  last  summer, 

No  one  stopped  them,  you  can  bet, 
And  from  Seger’s  list  I reckon 
That  they’re  running  somewhere  yet. 
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It’s  really  quite  pathetic 
How  we  fishermen  hope  on 
For  a year  of  real  good  fishing, 

Like  we  had  in  seasons  gone! 

I have  sworn  by  all  the  gods 
That  I will  never  fish  again; 

But  if  I’m  alive  next  summer 
It’s  a good  bet,  just  the  same, 

You’ll  find  me  somewhere  on  the  beach, 
And  perhaps  you’ll  hear  me  swear. 

As  I stand  and  fish  for  hours 
For  the  bass  that  isn’t  there. 

And  when  my  time  has  come 
To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil, 

And  I leave  behind  my  fishing  days 
And  other  care  and  toil. 

When  I cross  the  River  Jordan, 

If  it’s  rough  or  smooth  as  glass, 

I’ll  be  sitting  in  the  sternsheets 
Trolling  for  a bass. 

JOSEPH  B.  CAWTHORN 

☆ 

PORTRAIT 

She  was  a “sunbeam” — 

So  pleasant  and  bright, 
Shedding  her  cheer 
Both  to  left  and  to  right, 

Doing  her  bit 
With  a zeal  unabated, 

She  was  a sunbeam, 

And,  boy,  was  she  hated! 

HAL  CHADWICK 
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OFFICER  BRADY 

The  Modern  Recruit 
I 

Sez  Alderman  Grady 
To  Officer  Brady: 

“G’wan!  Ye’re  no  lady! 

Luk  here  what  ye ’ve  done : 
Ye ’ve  run  in  Red  Hogan, 
Ye’ve  pulled  Paddy  Grogan, 
Ye ’ve  fanned  Misther  Brogan 
An’  called  him  a ‘gun’! 


“ ’Way  up  in  Tammany  Hall 
They ’s  a gintleman  layin’  f’r  you! 

‘An’  what,’  sez  he,  ‘t’  ’ell,’  sez  he, 

‘Does  the  villyun  mane  to  do? 

Lock  up  the  ass  in  his  shtall! 

He  ’ll  rue  the  day  I rue, 

F’r  he ’s  pulled  the  dive  that  kapes  me  alive, 
An’  he  ’ll  go  to  the  goats!1  Whurroo!’  ” 

2 

Sez  Alderman  Grady 
To  Officer  Brady: 

“Ye  pinched  young  Mullady 
F’r  crackin’  a safe! 

An’  Sinitor  Moran 
An’  Alderman  Doran 
Is  inside,  a-roarin’ 

F’r  justice,  ye  thafe! 

1“Going  to  the  goats,”  that  is,  to  an  undesirable  post  in  the  suburbs. 
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“ ’Way  up  in  Tammany  Hall 
They ’s  a gintleman  layin’  £’r  you! 

‘What ’s  this,’  sez  he,  ‘I  hear?’  sez  he — 

An’  the  air,  bedad,  grew  blue! 

‘Well,  I nivver  did  hear  av  such  gall! 

But  if  phwat  ye  say  is  thrue, 

He ’s  pulled  a fri’nd  av  a fri’nd  av  me  fri’nd. 
An’  he  ’ll  go  to  the  goats!  Whurroo!’  ” 


3 

Sez  Alderman  Grady 
To  Officer  Brady: 

“Here ’s  Sullivan’s  lady 
Cavoortin’  an’  riled; 

She  lifted  a locket 
From  Casey’s  coat  pocket, 

An’  it  goes  to  the  docket. 

An’  Sullivan ’s  wild! 

“ ’Way  up  in  Tammany  Hall 
They ’s  a gintleman  layin’  f’r  you! 

‘ ’T  is  a shame,’  sez  he,  ‘f’r  to  blame,’  sez  he, 

‘A  lady  so  fair  an’  thrue, 

An’  so  divinely  tall’ — 

’T  is  po’ms  he  talked,  ye  Jew! 

An’  ye ’ve  cooked  yere  goose,  an’  now  ye  ’re  loose 
F’r  to  folly  the  goats!  Whurroo!” 


4 

Sez  Alderman  Grady 
To  Officer  Brady: 

“Where ’s  Katie  Macready, 
The  Confidence  Queen? 
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She ’s  niece  to  O’Lafferty’s 
Cousins,  the  Caffertys — 

Sinitor  Rafferty’s 
Steady  colleen! 

“’Way  up  in  Tammany  Hall 
They ’s  a gintleman  layin’  f’r  you! 

‘He ’s  pinched,’  sez  he,  ‘an’  cinched,’  sez  he, 
‘A  lady  tray  comme  eel  foo! 

Go  dangle  th’  tillyphone  call, 

An’  gimme  La  Mulberry  Roo, 

F’r  the  town  is  too  warrm  f’r  this  gendarme, 
An’  he  ’ll  go  to  the  goats,  mon  Dieu!’  ” 

5 

Sez  Alderman  Grady 
To  Officer  Brady: 

“McCabe  is  afraid  he 
Can’t  open  to-night, 

F’r  throuble ’s  a-brewin’. 

An’  mischief’s  a-stewin’, 

Wid  nothin’  a-doin’ 

An’  everything  tight! 

There ’s  Register  Ronnell, 
Commissioner  Donnell, 

An’  Congressman  Connell 
Preparin’  f’r  flight; 

The  Dhistrict  Attorney 
Told  Magistrate  Kearny 
That  Captain  McBurney 
Was  dyin’  o’  fright! 

“Oh! 

’Way  up  in  Tammany  Hall 
They ’s  a gintleman  lookin’  f’r  you! 

‘Bedad!’  sez  he,  ‘he ’s  mad,’  sez  he. 
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‘So  turrn  on  the  screw  f’r  Bellevue, 

An’  chain  ’im  ag’in’  the  wall, 

An’  lather  ’im  wan  or  two, 

An’  tether  'im  out  on  the  Bloomin’dale  route 
Like  a loonytick  goat!  Whurroo!’  ” 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 


☆ 

INNOCENCE 

Once  I was  a tiny  tad 
And  a Noah’s  ark  I had. 

Mr  Noah — and  his  wife — 

Lived  a calm  domestic  life. 
Wooden  pegs  were  Noah’s  legs 
But  none  had  Mrs  N. — 

She  was  round — from  the  ground. 
And  I fancied,  then, 

Ladies  all  were  built  that  way. 


I was  wrong,  I’m  glad  to  say. 

GEORGE  S.  CHAPPELL 


☆ 

THE  TUB 

(a  bathroom  ballad) 

My  tub  is  an  aquarium 
In  which  the  fish  is  me; 

I like  to  think  that  I am  some 
Strange  monster  of  the  sea. 
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Sometimes  a mighty  whale  I am, 
The  monarch  of  the  deep, 

And  other  times  I am  a clam 
And  almost  fall  asleep! 

Then  I become  a sinking  ship 
That  signals  her  distress 
And  tells  of  a disastrous  trip 
By  yelling  “S.  O.  S.!” 

And  then  I am  a lifeboat,  manned 
By  gallant  lads  and  true, 

I save  myself  from  drowning  and 
I get  a medal,  too! 

And  then  I hear  my  mother’s  shout, 
That  calls  me  back  to  shore, 

And  GEE!  I have  to  clamber  out 
And  be  a boy  once  more!! 

GEORGE  S.  CHAPPELL 


☆ 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
To  grandfather’s  house  we  go; 

The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood — 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow! 

It  stings  the  toes 
And  bites  the  nose, 

As  over  the  ground  we  go. 
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Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

To  have  a first-rate  play. 

Hear  the  bells  ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ding!” 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
Trot  fast,  my  dapple-gray! 

Spring  over  the  ground, 

Like  a hunting-hound! 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
And  straight  through  the  barnyard  gate, 
We  seem  to  go 
Extremely  slow, — 

It  is  so  hard  to  wait! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood — 
Now  grandmother’s  cap  I spy! 

Hurrah  for  the  fun! 

Is  the  pudding  done? 

Hurrah  for  the  Pumpkin-pie! 

L.  MARIA  CHILD 

☆ 

DEBORAH 


A song  of  Deborah, 

The  wife  of  Jacob 

And  daughter  of  Eliphalet, 

The  sailor  from  Nantucket, 

Blown  inland  and  cast  away  on  these  untillable  hills. 
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Jacob,  I remember  as  in  a dream — 

They  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  in  to  see  him, 

Bony,  pale,  and  thin,  lying  on  his  bed, 

Where  he  wrestled  with  an  angel, 

And  the  angel  was  Death. 

And  Deborah,  who  survived  him, 

I remember  in  spectacles 

And  gray  hair  tucked  under  an  old  ladies’  cap, 

Knitting  vigorously. 

And  I remember  a little  boy 
Who  lived  in  those  far-away  years, 

Running  bare-footed  about  the  farm 
And  up  the  cow  lane  to  the  creek, 

Driving  the  cows  morning  and  evening, 

Chasing  the  sandpipers. 

Going  to  church  in  wonderful,  copper-toed  boots 
And  nodding  to  a fall  on  hot  summer  Sundays 
Between  his  father  and  mother  in  the  high-backed  pew. 

Sometimes  when  company  was  coming, 

And  pies  must  be  baked, 

Deborah  would  take  him  elderberrying 
Along  the  stone  row  by  the  cow  lane, 

And  after  the  berries  were  stemmed  and  ready 

She  would  read  aloud  from  a small  leather-bound  book  of  poems, 

Then,  closing  her  eyes  and  the  book  at  the  same  time, 

Would  repeat  from  memory  something  about  the  Plowman  and 
the  Mouse, 

Or  Wee  Willie  Gray. 

Oh,  if  one  only  had  the  copper-toed  boots 
To  wear  on  Sundays,  that  would  be  something! 

Or  find  the  little  boy  who  ran  bare-footed 
Up  the  creek  after  the  sandpipers; 
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Or  the  leather-covered  book 
And  a grandmother  to  read  it. 

And,  reading,  to  lead  one  back  as  far  as  memory 
Through  the  dew  of  a long-ago  morning 
To  the  dead  that  have  never  died. 

W.  W.  CHRISTMAN 

☆ 


A COWBOY’S  PRAYER 

(written  for  mother) 

“Oh  lord.  I’ve  never  lived  where  churches  grow. 
I love  creation  better  as  it  stood 
That  day  You  finished  it  so  long  ago 
And  looked  upon  Your  work  and  called  it  good. 

I know  that  others  find  You  in  the  light 
That’s  sifted  down  through  tinted  window  panes, 
And  yet  I seem  to  feel  You  near  tonight 
In  this  dim,  quiet  starlight  on  the  plains. 

“I  thank  You,  Lord,  that  I am  placed  so  well, 
That  You  have  made  my  freedom  so  complete; 
That  I’m  no  slave  of  whistle,  clock  or  bell. 

Nor  weak-eyed  prisoner  of  wall  and  street. 

Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I’ve  begun 
And  give  me  work  that’s  open  to  the  sky; 

Make  me  a pardner  of  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  I won’t  ask  a life  that’s  soft  or  high. 

“Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that’s  down; 

Let  me  be  square  and  generous  with  all. 

I’m  careless  sometimes,  Lord,  when  I’m  in  town. 
But  never  let  ’em  say  I’m  mean  or  small! 
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Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains, 

As  honest  as  the  hawse  between  my  knees, 

Clean  as  the  wind  that  blows  behind  the  rains, 
Free  as  the  hawk  that  circles  down  the  breeze! 

“Forgive  me,  Lord,  if  sometimes  I forget. 

You  know  the  reasons  that  are  hid. 

You  understand  the  things  that  gall  and  fret; 
You  know  me  better  than  my  mother  did. 

Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that’s  done  and  said 
And  right  me,  sometimes,  when  I turn  aside, 
And  guide  me  on  the  long,  dim  trail  ahead 
That  stretches  upward  toward  the  Great  Divide.” 

BADGER  CLARK 


☆ 


THE  FIGHTING  RACE 

“Read  out  the  names!”  and  Burke  sat  back, 

And  Kelly  drooped  his  head, 

While  Shea — they  call  him  Scholar  Jack — 

Went  down  the  list  of  the  dead. 

Officers,  seamen,  gunners,  marines. 

The  crews  of  the  gig  and  yawl. 

The  bearded  man  and  the  lad  in  his  teens, 
Carpenters,  coal  passers — all. 

Then,  knocking  the  ashes  from  out  his  pipe, 

Said  Burke  in  an  offhand  way: 

“We’re  all  in  that  dead  man’s  list,  by  Cripe! 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.” 

“Well,  here’s  to  the  Maine,  and  I’m  sorry  for  Spain,” 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 
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“Wherever  there’s  Kellys  there’s  trouble,”  said  Burke. 

“Wherever  fighting’s  the  game, 

Or  a spice  of  danger  in  grown  man’s  work,” 

Said  Kelly,  “you’ll  find  my  name.” 

“And  do  we  fall  short,”  said  Burke,  getting  mad, 
“When  it’s  touch-and-go  for  life?” 

Said  Shea,  “It’s  thirty-odd  years,  bedad, 

Since  I charged  to  drum  and  fife 
Up  Marye’s  Heights,  and  my  old  canteen 
Stopped  a rebel  ball  on  its  way; 

There  were  blossoms  of  blood  on  our  sprigs  of  green — 
Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea — 

And  the  dead  didn’t  brag.”  “Well,  here’s  to  the  flag!” 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

“I  wish  ’twas  in  Ireland,  for  there’s  the  place,” 

Said  Burke,  “That  we’d  die  by  right, 

In  the  cradle  of  our  soldier  race, 

After  one  good  stand-up  fight. 

My  grandfather  fell  on  Vinegar  Hill, 

And  fighting  was  not  his  trade; 

But  his  rusty  pike’s  in  the  cabin  still, 

With  Hessian  blood  on  the  blade.” 

“Aye,  aye,”  said  Kelly,  “the  pikes  were  great 
When  the  word  was  ‘clear  the  way!’ 

We  were  thick  on  the  roll  in  ninety-eight — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.” 

“Well,  here’s  to  the  pike  and  the  sword  and  the  like!” 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

And  Shea,  the  scholar,  with  rising  joy, 

Said,  “We  were  at  Ramillies; 

We  left  our  bones  at  Fontenoy 
And  up  in  the  Pyrenees; 

Before  Dunkirk,  on  Landen’s  plain, 

Cremona,  Lille,  and  Ghent; 
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Were  all  over  Austria,  France,  and  Spain, 
Wherever  they  pitched  a tent. 

We’ve  died  for  England  from  Waterloo 
To  Egypt  and  Dargai; 

And  still  there’s  enough  for  a corps  or  crew, 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.” 

“Well,  here  is  to  good  honest  fighting  blood!” 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

“Oh,  the  fighting  races  don’t  die  out, 

If  they  seldom  die  in  bed, 

For  love  is  first  in  their  hearts,  no  doubt,” 

Said  Burke;  then  Kelly  said: 

“When  Michael,  the  Irish  Archangel,  stands, 

The  Angel  with  the  sword. 

And  the  battle-dead  from  a hundred  lands 
Are  ranged  in  one  big  horde. 

Our  line,  that  for  Gabriel’s  trumpet  waits. 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day. 

From  Jehoshaphat  to  the  Golden  Gates — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.” 

“Well,  here’s  thank  God  for  the  race  and  the  sod!” 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

JOSEPH  I.  C.  CLARKE 


☆ 

THE  GOLF  LINKS 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play. 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 
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PRAIRIE  BIRTH 

I was  born  on  the  prairie: 

I know  how  a partridge  rises 
Like  a bullet  out  of  the  grain  fields. 

I have  watched  the  coveys  of  quail 
Running  along  the  road 
In  front  of  a loaded  wagon 
And  the  wagons  hurrying  to  the  barn 
Ahead  of  the  rattling  hail. 

Here  the  valleys  lift 
Toward  pine-swept  peaks  above  them; 
I hold  my  peace  when  their  dwellers 
Disparage  the  level  sod. 

Canyon  and  cliff  are  vast; 

My  heart  is  glad  that  men  love  them. 
But  no  less  for  me  on  the  prairie 
Has  rested  the  hand  of  God. 

GRACE  STONE  COATES 


☆ 

COUNTERS 

To  think  I once  saw  grocery  shops 
With  but  a casual  eye, 

And  fingered  figs  and  apricots 
As  one  who  came  to  buy! 

To  think  I never  dreamed  of  how 
Bananas  swayed  in  rain, 

And  often  looked  at  oranges 
Yet  never  thought  of  Spain! 
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And  in  those  wasted  days  I saw 
No  sails  above  the  tea — 

For  grocery  shops  were  grocery  shops, 
Not  hemispheres  to  me! 

ELIZABETH  COATSWORTH 


☆ 

THE  WIFE’S  SONG 

Oh!  I will  take  the  match 
And  light  the  pyre; 

All  sorts  of  little  sticks 
Burn  in  this  fire: 

Old  habits,  ways  of  thinking, 
Loneliness, 

Self-will,  and  prejudices, 
Styles  of  dress, 

All  sorts  of  little  sticks 
Crackle  and  burn 
In  this  my  funeral  pyre 
That  I may  turn 

Into  a birth  renewed, 

And  so  arise 

A good  connubial  phoenix 
To  your  eyes! 

ELIZABETH  COATSWORTH 
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PIRATES 

Pirates,  after  all,  were  usually 
Such  young  men! 

At  yard-arms  or  docks  they  hanged  them 
Or  on  beaches  now  and  then, 

So  between  the  prayers  of  parsons 
At  the  gallows-tree 
In  their  ears  came  softly  lisping 
The  whisper  of  the  sea. 

Their  own  sea  of  sails  and  fighting, 

Of  storm  and  wound, 

Scattered  with  uncharted  beaches 
For  the  men  that  they  marooned, 
Spanish  towns  with  plate  and  treasure, 
Jungle,  fever,  heat, 

And  the  clicking  of  the  glasses 
In  some  safe  retreat. 

In  that  school  a man  grew  crafty, 
Limber  in  his  hates, 

Their  white  scars  were  often  left  them 
By  the  bosom  mates — 

What  extraordinary  stories 
No  one  now  can  know 
Died  upon  those  wind-blown  gallows 
At  twenty-one  or  so! 

ELIZABETH  COATSWORTH 
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BED  IS  TOO  SMALL 

Bed  is  too  small  to  rest  my  tiredness. 

I’ll  take  a hill  for  pillow,  soft  with  trees. 

Now  draw  the  clouds  up  tight  beneath  my  chin. 
God,  blow  the  moon  out,  please. 

ELIZABETH  COATSWORTH 


☆ 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  CAT 

Whose  little  lanterns  are  those 
So  close  to  the  road,  so  bright? 

Two  little  green  lanterns  that  shine 
Back  at  our  great  headlight? 

Something  is  walking  alone, 

Alone  through  the  lonely  night. 
Something  little  that  carries 
Two  green  flames  for  its  light. 

ELIZABETH  COATSWORTH 


☆ 

INARTICULATE 

The  farmwife  coming  in  from  outdoor  tasks. 

Clasping  the  hand  of  her  impatient  child, 

Stood  for  a moment  arrested  by  the  poignant  beauty  of  the  Hill 
The  Hill  that  beckoned,  promised,  comforted, 

Wherein  lay  strength  to  all  the  weary  folk. 

Strange  impulses  and  wild  emotions  tore  the  woman’s  heart 
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Which  words  could  not  define  nor  thought  express; 

Nor  did  she  try;  she  only  said,  the  glint  of  tears  within  her  eyes, 
“Someway,  that  mountain  rests  my  poor  tired  back, 

But  standin’  here  don’t  get  my  day’s  work  done.” 

And  he,  the  milking  finished,  the  stock  safe  quartered  for  the 
night 

Paused  at  the  barnyard  gate  to  scan  the  west 
And  prophesy  the  morrow’s  work  and  weather. 

Slowly  he  turned,  lured  and  drawn  by  the  magnetic  beauty  of 
the  Hill, 

Black,  now,  a monstrous  wall  against  the  east. 

The  sounds  of  life  from  all  the  drowsing  beasts  disturbed  him 
not, 

For  deep  within,  he  caught  unearthly  music  made  by  the  trees 
Wind-tossed  upon  far  distant  heights. 

He  stood  enthralled;  there  were  no  words  for  what  he  felt. 

And  still  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  prayed. 

MABEL  RUGGLES  COBB 

☆ 

STAR-PUDDING 

People  wonder  what  Dan  Wholebrook  found 
To  live  on,  up  there  on  his  hungry  farm. 

His  cow  was  always  breaking  through  her  fences 
And  eating  up  the  neighbors’  corn  by  rows, 

The  soil  was  spread  too  thin  between  the  ledges, 

And  mostly  powdered  rock,  like  tiny  stars; 

The  hardhack  crowded  the  potatoes  out; 

Dan  raised  a first-rate  crop  of  goldenrod 

The  crows  used  Daniel’s  farm  to  crack  their  clams  on. 

There  was  so  much  of  it  bare  granite  rock. 

Wind-pudding  was  what  Daniel  had,  folks  said, 

And  lucky  for  the  man  he  had  no  wife 
And  children’s  mouths  to  find  potatoes  for. 
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The  neighbors  did  not  know  about  the  stars. 

A man  can  get  a lot  of  life  from  them 
If  he  knows  how  to  go  about.  They  came 
Closer  to  Daniel’s  place  than  down  below. 

And  being  on  a hill,  he  had  lots  more; 

They  were  thick  as  daisies  in  poor  hay. 

Seemed  so,  he  always  was  all  tangled  up 
In  stars,  he  had  to  hoe  so  long 
And  get  up  out  of  bed  so  bright  and  early. 
’Twas  nothing  for  him  to  find  a morning  star 
Beside  his  shoulder,  or  an  evening  one. 

It  might  do  for  a breakfast  or  a supper, 

And  Daniel  showed  it  in  his  burning  eyes. 

ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


☆ 

GETTING  READY  FOR  TOWN 

The  butter  is  in  the  firkin,  and  the  eggs 
Are  stowed  behind  the  farmer’s  nervous  legs, 
Which  seem  strange  to  him  in  their  Sunday  pair 
Of  trousers,  full  of  lint  and  prickly  hair. 

The  cat  is  locked  up  in  the  lower  shed. 

The  small  boy  misses  the  wind  upon  his  head; 

It  is  his  hat,  he  suddenly  remembers. 

The  teakettle  has  put  out  the  last  red  embers 
In  the  stove.  The  farmer’s  wife  has  been 
Her  third  and  last  time  back  to  put  the  tin 
Of  cookies  in  a place  the  hired  man 
Can  see  it  without  looking,  and  the  can 
Of  Coffee  by  it,  though  the  man  may  be 
Too  lazy  for  it  and  may  drink  cold  tea. 

The  farmer’s  wife  has  put  the  spun-yarn  loop 
With  the  key  upon  it  on  the  stoop 
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Under  the  big  white  shell,  and  she  climbs  in. 

Her  husband  rubs  the  place  below  his  chin 
The  razor  did  not  reach.  It’s  out  of  sight. 

He  glances  round,  his  deep  eyes  fill  with  light 
To  see  how  well  his  two  boys  look,  dressed  neat; 
They  will  show  him  off  to  folks  upstreet. 

It  does  not  matter  if  his  coat  is  worn 
Or  that  his  collar  at  the  back  is  torn: 

The  trousers  prickling  at  his  knees  are  new; 

His  wife’s  dressed  up  all  fine,  so  are  his  two 
Boys  in  back.  He  takes  a last  quick  look 
At  everything — his  house,  his  trees,  his  brook. 

He  feels  in  for  the  wallet  at  his  side. 

They  all  sit  up,  excited  for  the  ride. 

ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


☆ 

A MESS  OF  CLAMS 

The  fields  are  high  with  all  the  Winter’s  snows, 
But  somewhere  there  is  cawing  and  glad  crows, 
And  ice  upon  bare  birches  feels  the  sun 
And  twinkles  and  is  starting  in  to  run. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  no  tooth  in  his  head, 

Is  walking  fast,  and  Spring  is  in  his  tread 
As  he  wades  the  snowdrifts  of  his  farm, 

His  clam-hoe  and  clam-basket  on  his  arm. 

Down  below  him,  all  his  bay  is  white, 

But  out  towards  sea  the  dark  place  overnight 
Has  widened,  and  blue  waves  are  twinkling  clear 
Above  the  first  and  best  clams  of  the  year. 

The  March  sun  burns  upon  the  man’s  bent  bones, 
His  wife  is  lying  where  the  slanting  stones 
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Are  hidden  by  the  Winter.  All  his  sons 
Are  begotten  and  have  begot  new  ones. 

He  is  alone,  but  he  can  go  and  bring 

His  mess  of  clams  home  in  his  eightieth  Spring 

As  he  could  in  his  twentieth  one,  and  he 

Can  pick  his  dinner  up  out  of  the  sea 

Just  as  well  as  any  man  alive 

And  think  of  things  like  young  men  fit  to  wive, 

His  head  is  high  and  handsome  as  a ram’s. 

And  life  is  good  and  tastes  of  sweet  young  clams. 

ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


☆ 

HOUND  ON  THE  CHURCH  PORCH 

(for  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  JR.,  WHO  GAVE  ME  THE  THEME) 

The  farmer  knew  each  time  a friend  went  past 
Though  he  was  deep  in  Sunday  and  his  eyes 
Were  on  the  preacher  or  the  azure  squares 
The  high  church  sashes  cut  out  of  the  skies 
And  on  the  dark  blue  serge  upon  his  thighs. 

Every  time  a man  the  farmer  knew 

Went  by  upon  the  road,  the  farmer’s  hound 

On  the  church’s  wooden  porch  outside 

Would  thump  his  tail  and  make  a pleasant  sound. 

His  tail  struck  every  time  that  it  went  round. 

The  farmer  knew  how  well  he  knew  each  friend 
Going  by,  he  counted  up  the  score; 

If  the  passer-by  were  a plain  friend, 

There  would  be  three  thumps,  or  maybe  four. 

But  if  it  was  a good  friend,  it  was  more. 
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That  would  be  Sam  Rogers  passing  now, 

And  that  would  be  Dave  Merryman,  all  right, 

For  the  hound-dog’s  joy  flowed  down  his  tail 
And  made  it  pound  the  planks  with  all  its  might, 
He  could  not  stop  it  going  for  delight. 


The  man  in  church  sat  back  and  glowed  all  through, 
He  heard  the  sermon,  but  it  did  not  hide 
The  rhythm  of  the  comforting  old  hymn 
Of  friendship  that  was  going  on  outside, 

And  every  inch  of  him  filled  out  with  pride. 

ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


☆ 


OLD  CELLAR 

The  house  was  lost  to  the  weather 
Years  and  green  years  ago, 

Between  the  mounds  where  its  walls  were 
The  briars  and  blackberries  grow. 


But  the  cinnamon  roses  that  flanked  it 
Have  not  run  wild  even  now, 

The  bees  in  the  blossoms  seem  tame  ones, 
And  the  land  has  the  look  of  the  plow. 


The  woodchucks  that  lodge  in  the  cellar 
Have  kept  up  the  path  to  the  spring, 

You  could  fancy  that  men  were  there  plowing, 
The  way  all  the  robins  sing. 
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A woman  shut  in  her  sunbonnet 
Might  come  any  minute  and  call 
The  children  home  to  the  dinner 
They  never  had  outgrown  at  all. 

A home  is  a hard  place  to  ruin 
For  even  the  ruining  years, 

There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  cover 
As  traces  of  sweat  and  tears. 

ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 


☆ 

GARDEN  VISITOR 

The  rabbits  ate  my  tulips, 

They  ate  some  larkspur,  too. 

They  did  the  thieving  little  tricks 
That  all  wild  rabbits  do! 

I vowed  I’d  get  the  rascals! 

Indeed,  I’d  worked  too  hard 
To  have  some  thieving  bunnies  come 
And  spoil  my  little  yard! 

Grimly  I lay  waiting — 

Pretty  soon  arose 
A pair  of  startled  eyes  and  ears 
Above  a twitching  nose. 

Their  owner  sat  quite  gravely, 
Looking  at  my  gun — 

Somehow,  I missed  him — maybe  I 
Was  blinded  by  the  sun. 

BETSEY  MANN  COLLINS 
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THE  MOO-COW-MOO 

My  pa  held  me  up  to  the  moo-cow-moo 
So  close  I could  almost  touch: 

An’  I fed  him  a couple  of  times  or  two 
An’  I wasn’t  a ’fraid-cat  much. 

But,  ef  my  Pa  goes  into  the  house 
An’  ef  my  mamma  goes  too, 

I jest  keep  still  like  a little  mouse 
’Cause  the  moo-cow-moo  might  moo! 

The  moo-cow-moo  has  a tail  like  a rope, 

An’  it’s  ravelled  down  where  it  grows, 

An’  it’s  jest  like  feelin’  a piece  of  soap 
All  over  the  moo-cow’s  nose. 

The  moo-cow-moo  has  lots  of  fun 
Jest  swingin’  its  tail  about. 

But  ef  he  opens  his  mouth,  I run 
’Cause  that’s  where  the  moo  comes  out. 

The  moo-cow-moo  has  deers  on  its  head 
An’  his  eyes  bog  out  of  their  place: 

An’  the  nose  of  the  moo-cow-moo  is  spread 
All  over  the  end  of  his  face. 

An’  his  feet  is  nothing  but  finger-nails 
An’  his  momma  don’t  keep  them  cut 
An’  he  gives  folks  milk  in  water-pails 
Ef  he  don’t  keep  his  handles  shut. 

’Cause  ef  you  or  me  pulls  them  handles,  why 
The  moo-cow-moo  says  it  hurts 
But  our  hired  man  he  sets  close  by 
An’  squirts  an’  squirts  an’  squirts. 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOK 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR 

You,  my  son, 

Have  shown  me  God. 

Your  kiss  upon  my  cheek 

Has  made  me  feel  the  gentle  touch 

Of  Him  who  leads  us  on. 

The  memory  of  your  smile,  when  young, 
Reveals  His  face, 

As  mellowing  years  come  on  apace. 

And  when  you  went  before, 

You  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar 
That  I might  glimpse, 

Approaching  from  afar, 

The  glories  of  His  grace. 

Hold,  son,  my  hand. 

Guide  me  along  the  path, 

That,  coming, 

I may  stumble  not, 

Nor  roam, 

Nor  fail  to  show  the  way 
Which  leads  us  home. 

GRACE  COOLIDGE 


☆ 

SALARY 

High  Prairie  neighborhood  could  not  afford 
To  keep  a steady  pastor,  so  they  paid 
The  Valley  preacher  from  their  worldly  store 
Of  butter,  eggs  and  cream  and  bacon  sides, 
To  come  two  Sunday  afternoons  each  month, 
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And  read  the  Gospel,  lead  the  songs  and  pray. 

The  Simmons  family  would  invite  him  home 
With  them  for  supper.  Afterward  he’d  drive 
Back  over  seven  miles  of  barren  road 
That  led  to  Valley  Center.  At  his  feet, 

A box  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  perhaps 
The  choice  productions  of  the  countryside; 

Butter  and  eggs  and  cream  to  last  until 
Another  visit.  Wholesome  offerings 
So  gladly  shared  with  one  prepared  to  spread 
The  scriptural  feast,  and  break  the  hallowed  bread. 

BILLY  B.  COOPER 


☆ 

MINOT’S  BEACON 

Out  where  the  waves  of  the  Ocean 
Thunder  and  break  in  their  wrath, 
Here  on  the  outermost  danger, 

Near  to  the  mariners’  path. 
Standing  on  treacherous  footing, 
Towering  over  the  sea, 

Flash  I my  signal  of  warning 
Of  one — four — and  three. 

Wrapped  in  a mantle  of  darkness. 
Lashed  by  the  wind  and  the  wave. 
Swaying  beneath  their  encounters. 
Often  their  furies  I brave; 

And  by  the  tears  of  the  tempest, 
Dimmed  tho’  my  radiance  be, 

Still  I keep  flashing  my  warnings 
Of  one — four — and  three. 
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Mist  often  mingles  with  darkness, 
Pall-like  upon  me  they  close, 
Hiding  my  treacherous  neighbors, 
Whom  I am  here  to  expose; 

Then  with  my  voice  I’m  proclaiming 
Dangers  the  eye  cannot  see, 

While  I keep  flashing  my  warnings 
Of  one — four — and  three. 

Winds  that  have  fiercely  assailed  me 
Whisper  their  gentle  regret, 
Waves  that  besieged  me  in  anger 
’Round  me  remorsefully  fret; 
Always  impassive  I greet  them; 

Duty  is  sacred  to  me; 

So  I keep  flashing  my  warnings 
Of  one — four — and  three. 

Here  thro’  the  varying  seasons. 
Gray,  weather-beaten  I stand, 
Guiding  the  course  of  the  seaman, 
Cautiously  making  the  land; 

And  to  all  people  who  pass  me. 
Seeking  the  “Land  of  the  Free,” 
Flashing  a welcome  and  warning 
Of  one — four — and  three. 

CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER  C.  CORKUM 


☆ 

A LITTLE  HOUSE 

When  I grew  tired  of  gypsying, 
I bought  a bit  of  land; 

I built  a roof  against  the  sky, 

A floor  above  the  sand. 
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I built  a fireplace  for  my  fire, 

I bought  myself  a bed 

With  linen  sheets  to  cover  me, 

A pillow  for  my  head. 

My  house  was  neat,  my  food  was  good, 

My  bed  was  soft — and  yet 

Some  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  there  were 
That  I could  not  forget! 

I tried  to  stay,  I tried  to  eat, 

I tried  to  sleep,  but  oh. 

One  night  the  wind  came  calling  me — 

What  could  I do  but  go? 

What  could  I do  but  rake  my  fire 
And  shut  and  lock  my  door? 

What  could  I do  but  set  my  foot 
Upon  the  trail  once  more? 

But  gypsying  is  not  the  same, 

For  now  I’m  not  so  free — 

The  little  house  I built  myself 
Is  always  calling  me! 

ABIGAIL  CRESSON 


☆ 

A CLEARY  PIONEER 

You  talk  of  the  deeds  of  the  old  pioneers 
and  laud  them  to  the  skies, 

But  never  a word  of  the  woman 
or  the  grave  wherein  she  lies, 
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Who’s  asleep  out  here  on  the  hillside, 
where  people  as  they  pass, 

Oft  catch  a glimpse  of  the  little  grave 
half  hidden  in  the  grass, 

That  holds  the  first  white  woman 
who  trod  this  golden  land, 

Who  brighten’d  the  hopes  of  many 
by  extending  the  helping  hand, 

Who  went  through  all  that  you  did — 
camp’d  on  the  same  old  trail — 

Mush’d  in  the  lead  in  the  wild  stampede 
and  laughed  at  the  icy  gale. 

There’s  a picket-fence  around  her, 
but  no  sign  of  slab  or  stone. 

To  tell  the  name  of  the  sleeper 
or  explain  why  she’s  alone — 

Alone  out  here  on  the  hillside 
in  a little  fenc’d-off  plot, 

Slumbering  on  in  silence, 
by  everyone  forgot, 

With  none  to  plant  a flower 
or  shed  a single  tear 
As  tribute  to  the  grit  and  nerve 
of  this  Cleary  pioneer. 

Who  went  through  all  that  you  did — 
camp’d  on  the  same  old  trail — 
Mush’d  in  the  lead  in  the  wild  stampede 
and  laugh’d  at  the  icy  gale. 

FRED  CREWE 
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THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 

We  steamed  into  New  York  harbor  the  other  day,  along  about 
9 A.M. 

And  I got  up  early  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  a good  look  at 
Miss  Liberty 

And  I thought — tho’  I didn’t  say  it — being  a reporter, 

And  by  tradition  pretty  hard  boiled — but  I thought: 

“Gosh,  old  girl,  you  look  plenty  good  to  me.” 

Then  I thought  of  the  man  I’d  met  in  Germany,  a poor,  starved, 
old  Jewish  doctor 

Just  out  of  a concentration  camp,  with  great  red,  raw,  unhealed 
places 

On  his  back  where  they’d  beaten  and  tortured  him.  His  kindly 
bewildered  eyes — 

They  weren’t  like  a man’s,  they  were  more  like 

The  pitiful  anguished  eyes  of  a faithful  dog,  cruelly  flayed. 

My  paper  sent  me  to  Spain  to  cover  the  revolution.  I saw  gentle- 
faced old  nuns 

And  priests,  stripped,  tortured,  drowned,  crucified.  I saw  scream- 
ing prisoners 

Drenched  in  gasoline  and  burned.  I saw  children  shot  and  left 
to  rot. 

I saw  humanity  go  back  to  ten  thousand  B.C. 

I saw  stark,  dreadful,  unspeakable  death. 

In  London  I talked  to  a woman  who  had  just  received  a govern- 
ment gas  mask. 

“Do  you  think,”  I said,  “that  you’ll  ever  use  that?”  She  shook 
her  head. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know — but  I’m  afraid.” 

I’m  afraid,  they  said,  I’m  afraid,  I’m  afraid. 

All  over  Europe  they  said,  I’m  afraid,  I’m  afraid. 

When  we  steamed  into  New  York  harbor  the  other  day  I got  up 
very  early 
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So  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  a good,  long  look  at  Liberty,  standing 
there, 

So  proud,  so  peacefully  reassuring,  so — 

God  bless  you  old  girl! — So  unafraid! 

SHEILA  JANE  CROOKE 


☆ 

SONS 

To  press  my  lips 

Upon  a fair  cheek,  or  a brown, 

Of  my  young  sons — 

So  long  I have  stooped  down; 

But  suddenly  to-day,  to  my  surprise 
I find  that  I must  lift  my  eyes 
To  meet  their  eyes: 

That  I must  stand  on  toe  tips 
And  reach  up 
To  kiss  their  lips. 

These  tall  young  sons — 

Each  straight  as  any  pine, 

Can  they  be  mine? 

Soon  I must  share  them, 

Soon  I know  that  they  will  go. 

But  oh,  I am  so  glad 
That  I have  had 
Small  sons  to  stoop  to, 

Tall  sons  to  reach  to, 

Clean  sons  to  give 
That  other  sons  may  live. 

GRACE  NOLL  CROWELL 
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THE  ROUSTABOUT  MOON 

The  moon  is  a roustabout! 

Gets  in  as  I start  out! 

He  staggers  home  through  the  mists  of  the  morn, 

All  pale,  hollow-eyed,  ashamed  and  forlorn. 

He  carries  his  shoes  in  his  cold  shaking  fingers 
And  hides  behind  trees;  behind  houses  he  lingers. 

His  brilliance  and  wit  of  the  evening  before 
Have  gone  with  the  silver  and  sparklers  he  wore; 

For  the  Dawn,  nimble-fingered,  has  frisked  him  for  fair 
Of  his  shimmers  and  beams, 

His  spells  and  his  dreams. 

And  the  Stars  have  danced  gaily  on,  leaving  him  there. 
Betrayed  like  a lout, 

Oh!  The  Moon  is  a roustabout! 

DOROTHY  M.  DAVIS 

☆ 

JUST  KEEP  FISHIN’ 

When  a feller’s  feelin’  lazy — when  the  springtime’s  cornin’ 
’round, 

When  the  sun  is  gettin’  friendly — sorter  warmin’  up  the  ground; 
It  is  then  I get  the  fever  an’  I hunt  my  pole  an’  line, 

An’  I’ve  got  to  go  a-fishin’  fer  I know  they’re  bitin’  fine. 

When  the  work  has  all  been  finished  an’  we’re  foot-loose  fer  a 
week, 

Then  I gather  up  my  tackle  fer  a full  day  at  the  creek — 

To  sprawl  out  there,  contented,  with  my  old  cob  pipe  alight, 
An’  smoke  an’  dream  an’  patient  be  while  waitin’  fer  a bite. 
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I like  to  land  one  now  an’  then — it  helps  a feller’s  fame. 

But  if  I don’t  I make  no  kick,  but  go  on  jest  the  same; 

An’  like  all  good  fishermen  when  I get  home,  I say: 

“I  hooked  a powerful  big  one  but  I let  him  get  away.” 

Now  when  we’re  called  from  this  old  world  to  join  the  angels’ 
band, 

I hope  the  thing  will  work  out  so  I’ll  somehow  be  on  hand; 

An’  if  the  good  Lord  lets  me  have  the  job  fer  which  I’m  wishin’, 
I want  to  find  some  shady  spot  an’  just  keep  on  a-fishin’. 

HARRY  M.  DEAN 


☆ 

THE  MASSES 

The  masses!  The  masses! 

Strangled  sigh  that  goes  into  the  infinite, 

Billion-eyed  being  that  sees  nothing, 

Whose  life  is  nothing. 

Pawns  of  Fate  and  candidates  for  Oblivion. 

They  manure  the  glory  of  the  Great 

And  feed  the  eagles  of  the  conquerors 

And  are  sap  and  bone  in  the  body  of  Genius. 

Dragging  the  chariots  of  Charlemagne,  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
Into  the  empyrean  of  the  human  imagination, 

They  fall  back  into  the  gaping  graves  of  the  Old  Mother, 
And  are  like  a tale  that  has  never  been  told. 


BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 
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EMPTYS  CUMING  BACK 

Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  r.  r.  track 
& watched  the  emptys  cuming  back? 
lumbering  along  with  a groan  and  a whine, — 
smoke  strung  out  in  a long  gray  line 
belched  frum  the  panting  injun’s  stack 
. . . just  emptys  cuming  back. 

i have  . . . and  to  me  the  emptys  seem 

like  dreams  i sumtimes  dream — 

of  a girl  ...  or  munney  ...  or  maybe  fame  . . . 

my  dreams  have  all  returned  the  same, 

swinging  along  the  homebound  track 

. . . just  emptys  cuming  back. 

ANGELO  DE  PONCIANO 


☆ 

COURAGE 

Someday  when  I’m  braver 
I’ll  do  as  I please! 

I’ll  live  in  a forest 
And  romp  with  the  trees. 

I’ll  wear  what  I choose 
And  I’ll  not  mend  my  hose 
Or  cock  my  hat  rightly 
Or  powder  my  nose. 

No  smart  quips  from  me 
While  my  tea’s  being  poured, 
And  I’ll  get  up  and  leave 
The  minute  I’m  bored. 
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And  when  folk  lift  their  eyebrows 
And  say,  “Isn’t  she  odd?” 

I’ll  grin  up  my  sleeve 
And  keep  playing  with  God! 

DOROTHY  DEZOUCHE 


☆ 

CHARTLESS 

I never  saw  a moor, 

I never  saw  the  sea; 

Yet  know  I how  the  heather  looks, 
And  what  a wave  must  be. 

I never  spoke  with  God, 

Nor  visited  in  heaven; 

Yet  certain  am  I of  the  spot 
As  if  the  chart  were  given. 

EMILY  DICKINSON 


☆ 

INDIAN  SUMMER 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A very  few,  a bird  or  two, 

To  take  a backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June, — 

A blue  and  gold  mistake. 
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Oh,  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee, 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief, 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear, 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a timid  leaf! 

Oh,  sacrament  of  summer  days, 

Oh,  last  communion  in  the  haze, 

Permit  a child  to  join, 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake, 

Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break, 

Taste  thine  immortal  wine! 

EMILY  DICKINSON 


☆ 

NO  BABY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

No  baby  in  the  house,  I know, 

’Tis  far  too  nice  and  clean. 

No  toys,  by  careless  fingers  strewn, 
Upon  the  floors  are  seen. 

No  finger-marks  are  on  the  panes, 
No  scratches  on  the  chairs; 

No  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows, 
Or  marshaled  off  in  pairs; 

No  little  stockings  to  be  darned, 
All  ragged  at  the  toes; 

No  pile  of  mending  to  be  done, 
Made  up  of  baby-clothes; 
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No  little  troubles  to  be  soothed; 

No  little  hands  to  fold; 

No  grimy  fingers  to  be  washed; 

No  stories  to  be  told 
No  tender  kisses  to  be  given; 

No  nicknames,  “Dove”  and  “Mouse”; 
No  merry  frolics  after  tea, — 

No  baby  in  the  house! 

CLARA  DOLLIVER 


☆ 

FUTILITY 

Now  she  who  never  lived  is  dead. 
Toll,  bells,  toll! 

The  pigeons  on  the  roof-tops  saw 
A small,  pale  soul 
That  went  out  aimlessly 
To  an  unknown  goal. 

The  pigeons  fluttered  their  blue  wings 
And  clung  with  coral  feet, 

“She  goes  to  Heaven  the  same  way 
She  went  along  the  street, 

Blind  to  any  loveliness 
That  she  might  meet!” 

A pigeon  preened  his  purple  throat, 
He  said,  “She’s  going  out 
Slowly,  like  a little  cloud 
Winds  blow  about.” 

And  still  the  bells  were  tolling 
Their  requiem  devout. 
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The  pigeons  spread  their  painted  wings, 
Emerald  and  gray, 

“It  was  such  a small  soul 
Went  out  today, 

The  first  wind  that  it  met 
Melted  it  away.” 

LOUISE  DRISCOLL 


☆ 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest-trumping  loud, 

And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, — 
Child  of  the  Sun!  to  thee ’t  is  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
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To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone, 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on: 

Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 

Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 

And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 

And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall. 

Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall; 
Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o’er  the  brave; 

When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside’s  reeling  rack, 

Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 
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Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us! 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

☆ 

“THE  STAY-AT-HOME” 

The  village  knew  her  as  a faithful  wife, 

Low-voiced  and  patient  with  her  husband’s  ways, 
Busy  through  all  the  uneventful  days 
With  small  home  duties  that  made  up  her  life. 

She’d  married  young;  a quiet,  sober  man, 

Not  one  to  talk  much;  satisfied  to  sit 
And  smoke  his  pipe  of  evenings;  drowse  a bit, 
His  slow  thoughts  on  the  little  store  he  ran. 

The  times  were  hard  the  year  they  married,  so 
They  took  no  wedding-trip,  but  waited,  till 
The  years  had  somehow  drifted  by,  and  still 
It  never  seemed  to  be  the  time  to  go. 

So  they  lived  together,  he  and  she. 

The  children  grew  up,  married,  went  away. 
Things  went  along  from  quiet  day  to  day — 
Then  she  died  suddenly. 

And  when  they  came  to  tidy  up,  they  found 
Down,  in  the  bottom  of  her  box  of  scraps 
A child’s  geography  with  colored  maps, 

A shell  that  made  a curious  murmuring  sound, 
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A steamship  guide  with  pictures  crude  and  blurred 
Of  white  ships  sailing  by  a palm-green  shore — 

Java,  Sumatra,  Bangkok,  Singapore — 

A strange,  bright  feather  from  some  foreign  bird; 

A bit  of  paper  daubed  with  gilt  and  red 
That  once  had  wrapped  a pound  of  Chinese  tea; 

A yellowed  clipping:  “How  to  Dress  at  Sea.” — 
“What  queer  trash  some  folks  keep  around!”  they  said. 

MARJORIE  CHARLES  DRISCOLL 


☆ 

SIC  SEMPER  TYRANNIS 

An  anxious  worry  once  I had, 

That  rode  me  everywhere. 

Its  voice  was  gloomy,  sour  and  sad; 

Its  back  was  bent  with  care. 

“You  can’t  be  sure — perhaps — ere  long, 
You’ll  have  to  meet  the  blow. 

And  don’t  forget,  when  this  goes  wrong, 
I always  told  you  so!” 

It  woke  me  in  the  dead  of  night — 

“Just  to  remind — I’m  here!” 

And  made  the  pleasant  morning  light 
Grow  ominous  and  drear. 

So  I rebelled!  “I’ve  been  your  thrall, 
Reined  unresistingly 
Into  your  slow,  depressing  crawl. 

Now  you  shall  run — with  me!” 
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I dragged  that  worry  up  the  hill, 

And  down  the  pasture  lane. 

I sang  and  shouted  with  a will. 

It  whimpered,  as  from  pain. 

“How  can  you  laugh?”  my  worry  cried. 

“Come,  take  me  home,  I pray! 

I knew  a worry  once,  that  died 
Just  from  the  light  of  day!” 

I sped  with  it  among  the  trees; 

I rolled  it  in  the  grass; 

I shook  it  out  before  the  breeze, 

And  let  each  protest  pass. 

Its  voice  came  thin — and  thinner  yet; 

Its  shadow  fainter  showed. 

Its  weight — upon  my  shoulders  set — 
Grew  less  and  less  a load. 

I held  that  worry  in  the  sun, 

I waved  it  in  the  air. 

That  was  the  end!  Its  course  was  run! 
My  worry — wasn’t  there! 

ALDIS  DUNBAR 


☆ 

SHE  REPORTS  NO  PROGRESS 

She  said  she’d  been  to  Camden  Town, 
Clovelly,  Cannes  and  Casco  Bay, 

And  trained  her  young  excitement  down, 
And  boiled  her  last  romance  away — 
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She  said  she’d  learned  a thing  or  two 
By  special  tutoring  from  Fate, 

The  way  a lady  has  to  do 
Who  learns  to  laugh  a little  late — 

And  yet  in  Yarmouth,  through  a fog 
Which  folded  down  upon  the  land, 
Remembrance,  like  a faithful  dog, 

Came  trotting  up — and  licked  her  hand. 

PATIENCE  EDEN 


☆ 

SONG  FOR  A ’FRAID  CAT 

If  you  only  spend 
When  you  have  the  money, 
You  may  eat  bread, 

But  never  honey. 

If  you  only  start 
When  you  know  the  way, 
You’ll  never  stir 
Till  Judgment  Day. 

If  you’re  always  brave 
When  you  might  have  cried, 
You’ll  make  a monster 
Out  of  pride. 

If  your  heart’s  in  love 
With  tradition  only, 

You’ll  be  respected 
And  . . . very  lonely! 

PATIENCE  EDEN 
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WHY  TRAVEL 

Ladies  in  Clovelly  streets 
And  ladies  loose  in  Spain 
Look  nervously  identical 
When  stepping  through  the  rain. 

A sailor  on  a private  yacht 
A fisherman  at  sea 
Are  both  superbly  fluent  with 
A rich  profanity. 

And  little  boys  in  Halifax 
And  little  boys  in  Rome 
Have  just  as  dirty  faces 
As  little  boys  at  home! 

PATIENCE  EDEN 


☆ 

“A  LITTLE  BOY  SPEAKS” 

Giraffes  and  bears  grow  big  and  tall 
And  eat  no  spinach  leaves  at  all; 

And  no  one  yet  has  ever  heard 
of  bowls  of  oatmeal  for  a bird; 

And  oh!  I’m  sure  dogs  never  chew 
Their  food  as  long  as  I must  do. 
Imagine  tigers  breathing  deep 
Or  getting  ’most  ten  hours  sleep! 

I know  a horse  would  hate  to  scrub 
With  soap  and  water  in  a tub; 
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And  does  a rabbit  brush  his  teeth 
Front  and  sides  and  underneath? 
Oh,  surely  animals  have  fun 
In  leaving  all  these  things  undone; 
But  still,  I think  it’s  great  to  be 
A strong  and  healthy  boy  like  me! 

E.  v.  EMANS 


☆ 


BRAHMA 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I am  the  wings; 

I am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 

And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven; 
But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good! 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
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CONCORD  HYMN 

Sung  at  the  completion  of  the  Concord  Monument,  April  19,  1836 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  a votive  stone; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


☆ 

TWO  RIVERS 

Thy  summer  voice,  Musketaquit, 

Repeats  the  music  of  the  rain; 

But  sweeter  rivers  pulsing  flit 

Through  thee,  as  thou  through  Concord  Plain. 
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Thou  in  thy  narrow  banks  art  pent: 

The  stream  I love  unbounded  goes 
Through  flood  and  sea  and  firmament; 

Through  light,  through  life,  it  forward  flows. 

I see  the  inundation  sweet, 

I hear  the  spending  of  the  stream 

Through  years,  through  men,  through  Nature  fleet, 

Through  love  and  thought,  through  power  and  dream. 

Musketaquit,  a goblin  strong, 

Of  shard  and  flint  makes  jewels  gay; 

They  lose  their  grief  who  hear  his  song, 

And  where  he  winds  is  the  day  of  day. 

So  forth  and  brighter  fares  my  stream, — 

Who  drink  it  shall  not  thirst  again; 

No  darkness  stains  its  equal  gleam 
And  ages  drop  in  it  like  rain. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


☆ 

SEEIN’  THINGS 

I ain’t  afeard  uv  snakes,  or  toads,  or  bugs,  or  worms,  or  mice, 
An’  things  ’at  girls  are  skeered  uv  I think  are  awful  nice ! 

I’m  pretty  brave,  I guess;  an’  yet  I hate  to  go  to  bed, 

For,  when  I’m  tucked  up  warm  an’  snug  an’  when  my  prayers  are 
said, 

Mother  tells  me  “Happy  dreams!”  an’  takes  away  the  light, 

An’  leaves  me  lyin’  all  alone  an’  seeing  things  at  night! 

Sometimes  they’re  in  the  corner,  sometimes  they’re  by  the  door, 
Sometimes  they’re  all  a-standin’  in  the  middle  uv  the  floor; 
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Sometimes  they  are  a-sittin’  down,  sometimes  they’re  walkin’ 
round 

So  softly  an’  so  creepylike  they  never  make  a sound! 

Sometimes  they  are  as  black  as  ink,  an’  other  times  they’re 
white — 

But  the  color  ain’t  no  difference  when  you  see  things  at  night! 

Once,  when  I licked  a feller  ’at  had  just  moved  on  our  street, 
An’  father  sent  me  up  to  bed  without  a bite  to  eat, 

I woke  up  in  the  dark  an’  saw  things  standin’  in  a row, 

A-lookin’  at  me  cross-eyed  an’  p’intin’  at  me — so! 

Oh,  my!  I wuz  so  sheered  that  time  I never  slep’  a mite — 

It’s  almost  alluz  when  I’m  bad  I see  things  at  night! 

Lucky  thing  I ain’t  a girl,  or  I’d  be  skeered  to  death! 

Bein’  I’m  a boy,  I duck  my  head  an’  hold  my  breath; 

An’  I am,  oh!  so  sorry  I’m  a naughty  boy,  an’  then 
I promise  to  be  better  an’  I say  my  prayers  again! 

Gran’ma  tells  me  that’s  the  only  way  to  make  it  right 
When  a feller  has  been  wicked  an’  sees  things  at  night! 

An’  so,  when  other  naughty  boys  would  coax  me  into  sin, 

I try  to  skwush  the  Tempter’s  voice  ’at  urges  me  within; 

An’  when  they’s  pie  for  supper,  or  cakes  ’at’s  big  an’  nice, 

I want  to — but  I do  not  pass  my  plate  f’r  them  things  twice! 

No,  ruther  let  Starvation  wipe  me  slowly  out  o’  sight 
Than  I should  keep  a-livin’  on  an’  seein’  things  at  night! 

EUGENE  FIELD 

☆ 

FIDDLE-DEE-DEE 

There  once  was  a bird  that  lived  up  in  a tree, 

And  all  he  could  whistle  was  “Fiddle-dee-dee” — 

A very  provoking,  unmusical  song 

For  one  to  be  whistling  the  summer  day  long! 
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Yet  always  contented  and  busy  was  he 
With  that  vocal  recurrence  of  “Fiddle-dee-dee.” 

Hard  by  lived  a brave  little  soldier  of  four. 

That  weird  iteration  repented  him  sore; 

“I  prithee,  Dear-Mother-Mine!  fetch  me  my  gun, 

For,  by  our  St.  Didy!  the  deed  must  be  done 
That  shall  presently  rid  all  creation  and  me 
Of  that  ominous  bird  and  his  ‘Fiddle-dee-dee’!” 

Then  out  came  Dear-Mother-Mine,  bringing  her  son 
His  awfully  truculent  little  red  gun; 

The  stock  was  of  pine  and  the  barrel  of  tin, 

The  “bang”  it  came  out  where  the  bullet  went  in — 

The  right  kind  of  weapon  I think  you’ll  agree 
For  slaying  all  fowl  that  go  “Fiddle-dee-dee”! 

The  brave  little  soldier  quoth  never  a word, 

But  he  up  and  he  drew  a straight  bead  on  that  bird; 
And,  while  that  vain  creature  provokingly  sang, 

The  gun  it  went  off  with  a terrible  bang! 

Then  loud  laughed  the  youth — “By  my  Bottle”,  cried  he, 
“I’ve  put  a quietus  on  ‘Fiddle-dee-dee’!” 

Out  came  then  Dear-Mother-Mine,  saying:  “My  son, 
Right  well  have  you  wrought  with  your  little  red  gun! 
Hereafter  no  evil  at  all  need  I fear, 

With  such  a brave  soldier  as  You-My-Love  here!” 

She  kissed  the  dear  boy. 

(The  bird  in  the  tree 

Continued  to  whistle  his  “Fiddle-dee-dee”!) 

EUGENE  FIELD 
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THE  NANTUCKET  SKIPPER 

Many  a long,  long  year  ago, 

Nantucket  skippers  had  a plan 

Of  finding  out,  though  “lying  low,” 

How  near  New  York  their  schooners  ran. 

They  greased  the  lead  before  it  fell, 

And  then  by  sounding  through  the  night. 

Knowing  the  soil  that  stuck  so  well, 

They  always  guessed  their  reckoning  right. 

A skipper  gray,  whose  eyes  were  dim, 

Could  tell,  by  tasting,  just  the  spot; 

And  so  below  he’d  “douse  the  glim,” — 

After,  of  course,  his  “something  hot.” 

Snug  in  his  berth,  at  eight  o’clock 
This  ancient  skipper  might  be  found; 

No  matter  how  his  craft  would  rock, 

He  slept, — for  skippers’  naps  are  sound. 

The  watch  on  deck  would  now  and  then 
Run  down  and  wake  him,  with  the  lead; 

He’d  up  and  taste,  and  tell  the  men 
How  many  miles  they  went  ahead. 

One  night  ’twas  Jotham  Marden’s  watch, 

A curious  wag, — the  peddler’s  son; 

And  so  he  mused  (the  wanton  wretch!), 
“Tonight  I’ll  have  a grain  of  fun. 

“We’re  all  a set  of  stupid  fools, 

To  think  the  skipper  knows  by  tasting, 
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What  ground  he’s  on;  Nantucket  schools 
Don’t  teach  such  stuff,  with  all  their  basting!” 

And  so  he  took  the  well-greased  lead, 

And  rubbed  it  o’er  a box  of  earth 
That  stood  on  deck, — a parsnip  bed, — 

And  then  he  sought  the  skipper’s  berth. 

“Where  are  we  now,  sir?  Please  to  taste.” 

The  skipper  yawned,  put  out  his  tongue. 
Opened  his  eyes  in  wondrous  haste, 

And  then  upon  the  floor  he  sprung, 

The  skipper  stormed,  and  tore  his  hair, 

Hauled  on  his  boots,  and  roared  to  Marden, 
“Nantucket’s  sunk,  and  here  we  are 
Right  over  old  Marm  Hackett’s  garden!” 

JAMES  THOMAS  FIELDS 


☆ 

SHELLING  PEAS 

From  tangled  vines  along  the  rows 
She  fills  a basket  full  of  peas, 

Then  swiftly  kitchenward  she  goes, 

And  with  a dish  upon  her  knees, 

Opens  the  pods,  and  one  by  one, 

Into  the  bowl  the  balls  of  jade 
Between  her  busy  fingers  run, 

A tiny  cool  cascade. 

Glossy,  and  round,  and  touched  with  dew, 
Colored  like  twisting  buds  of  spring, 

The  bottom  of  the  bowl  they  strew 
Against  its  whiteness  glimmering; 
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But  lost  to  her  their  lovely  spell — 

Her  thoughts  on  flying  time  are  cast — 
And  thankfully  she  breaks  a shell. 
Knowing  it  is  the  last! 

ELIZABETH  FLEMING 


☆ 

THE  DYEING  PROSPECTOR 

This  poem  was  found  tac\ed  on  an  old  ranch-house  door,  near 
the  new  camp  of  Silverhorn.  It  is  copied  just  as  it  was  found, 
spelling  unchanged. 

An  old  Nevada  prospector 
Lye  dyeing  in  the  ice; 

He  did  not  have  no  woman  nurce 
For  he  did  not  have  the  price. 

His  burro  stood  beside  him, 

As  the  sun  sank  in  repose, 

To  listen  to  his  dyeing  words 
And  watch  him  while  he  froze. 

The  dyeing  man  proped  up  his  head 
Above  four  feet  of  snow. 

He  says,  I never  saw  it  thaw 
At  one  hundred  and  aight  below. 

Tell  the  burros  back  in  the  Home  land 
If  you  ever  reach  the  East, 

That  this  damned  Nevada  desart 
Is  no  place  for  man  or  beast. 

The  lands  too  elevated 
The  winds  too  ofel  cold, 

For  the  hills  of  Arizona 
Yealds  the  very  best  of  Gold. 
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Tell  the  boys  on  the  border 
To  remain  and  have  a cinch, 

For  the  price  of  patente  pork  chops  here 
Is  aighty  cents  an  inch. 

To  My  Friends.  dan  foley 

☆ 

THE  CALF-PATH 


One  day,  through  the  primeval  wood, 

A calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should; 
But  made  a trail  all  bent  askew, 

A crooked  trail  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 

And,  I infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a lone  dog  that  passed  that  way; 

And  then  a wise  bellwether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o’er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bellwethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o’er  hill  and  glade, 
Through  those  old  woods  a path  was  made; 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 

And  dodged,  and  turned,  and  bent  about 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  ’twas  such  a crooked  path. 

But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh — 

The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 

And  through  this  winding  wood-way  stalked, 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 
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This  forest  path  became  a lane, 

That  bent,  and  turned,  and  turned  again; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a road, 

Where  many  a poor  horse  with  his  load 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun. 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
And  thus  a century  and  a half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet, 
The  road  became  a village  street; 

And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 

A city’s  crowded  thoroughfare; 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a renowned  metropolis; 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about; 

And  o’er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a continent. 

A hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 
They  followed  still  his  crooked  way, 

And  lost  one  hundred  years  a day; 

For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  well-established  precedent. 

A moral  lesson  this  might  teach, 

Were  I ordained  and  called  to  preach; 
For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 

And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  followed  in  the  beaten  track, 

And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back, 
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And  still  their  devious  course  pursue. 

To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  calf! 

Ah!  many  things  this  tale  might  teach, — 
But  I am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

SAM  WALTER  FOSS 


☆ 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  the  place  of  their  self-content; 

There  are  souls  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart, 

In  a fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 
Where  highways  never  ran — 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad. 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

I would  not  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat 
Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban — 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 

I see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 

But  I turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears, 
Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan — 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 
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I know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead. 

And  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 

That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 
And  stretches  away  to  the  night. 

But  still  I rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice 
And  weep  with  the  strangers  that  moan, 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Like  a man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

It’s  here  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong, 
Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 

SAM  WALTER  FOSS 


☆ 


I AM  ONLY  ONE 

“I  am  only  one, 

But  I am  one. 

I can  not  do  everything, 

But  I can  do  something. 

What  I can  do 
I ought  to  do; 

And  what  I ought  to  do 
By  the  grace  of  God  I will  do.” 

CANON  FARRAR 
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STANZAS 


Occasioned  by  the  Ruins  of  a Country  Inn,  unroofed  and  blown 

down  in  a storm 


Where  now  these  mingled  ruins  lie 
A Temple  once  to  Bacchus  rose, 
Beneath  whose  roof,  aspiring  high, 
Full  many  a guest  forgot  his  woes: 


No  more  this  dome,  by  tempests  torn, 
Affords  a social  safe  retreat; 

But  ravens  here,  with  eye  forlorn, 

And  clustering  bats  henceforth  shall  meet. 


The  Priestess  of  this  ruin’d  shrine. 
Unable  to  survive  the  stroke, 

Presents  no  more  the  ruddy  wine. 
Her  glasses  gone,  her  china  broke. 

The  friendly  Host,  whose  social  hand 
Accosted  strangers  at  the  door. 

Has  left  at  length  his  wonted  stand, 
And  greets  the  weary  guest  no  more. 


Old  creeping  time,  that  brings  decay, 

Might  yet  have  spar’d  these  mouldering  walls, 
Alike  beneath  whose  potent  sway 
A temple  or  a tavern  falls. 


Is  this  the  place  where  mirth  and  joy, 

Coy  nymphs  and  sprightly  lads  were  found? 
Alas!  no  more  the  nymphs  are  coy, 

No  more  the  flowing  bowls  go  round. 
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Is  this  the  place  where  festive  song 
Deceiv’d  the  wintry  hours  away? 
No-more  the  swains  the  tune  prolong, 
No  more  the  maidens  join  the  lay: 

Is  this  the  place  where  Chloe  slept 
In  downy  beds  of  blue  and  green? 

Dame  Nature  here  no  vigils  kept, 

No  cold,  unfeeling  guards  were  seen. 

’Tis  gone! — and  Chloe  tempts  no  more, 
Deep,  unrelenting  silence  reigns; 

Of  all  that  pleas’d,  that  charm’d  before, 
The  tottering  chimney  scarce  remains! 

Ye  tyrant  winds,  whose  ruffian  blast 
From  locks  and  hinges  rent  the  door. 
And  all  the  roof  to  ruin  cast, 

The  roof  that  sheltered  us  before. 

Your  wrath  appeased,  I pray  be  kind 
If  Mopsus  should  the  dome  renew; 

That  we  again  may  quaff  his  wine. 

Again  collect  our  jovial  crew. 

PHILIP  FRENEAU 


☆ 

GRANITE 

(a  deserted  mining  camp) 

When  Granite  mines  employed  a thousand  men 
Who  dug  and  milled  the  silver  ore,  and  then 
Went  out  to  drink  and  brawl,  there  must  have  been 
Some  families  here;  and  in  the  smoke  and  din 
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Of  silver  concentrators,  bright-eyed  boys 

Looked  at  the  ore,  and  took  some  bits  for  toys — 

Mostly  like  marbles — and  they  had  their  game 

Out  by  the  granite  rocks  that  gave  the  camp  its  name. 

And  in  a grove  of  pine  trees,  just  beyond 

The  Miners’  Union  Hall,  there  is  a pond 

Where  pirate  captains  could  set  out  to  roam 

The  Spanish  main,  while  sister,  left  at  home, 

Swept  all  her  little  playhouse  clean  and  neat, 

Or  nursed  the  doll  I just  found,  broken,  in  the  street. 

JOHN  C.  FROHLICHER 

☆ 

OF  A SMALL  DAUGHTER  WALKING 
OUTDOORS 

Easy,  wind! 

Go  softly  here! 

She  is  small 
And  very  dear. 

She  is  young 
And  cannot  say 
Words  to  chase 
The  wind  away. 

She  is  new 
To  walking,  so 
Wind,  be  kind 
And  gently  blow. 

On  her  ruffled  head, 

On  grass  and  clover. 

Easy,  wind  . . . 

She’ll  tumble  over! 


FRANCES  M.  FROST 
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STOPPING  BY  WOODS  ON  A SNOWY 
EVENING 

Whose  woods  these  are  I think  I know. 

His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 

He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

My  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  his  harness  bells  a shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 

The  only  other  sound’s  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 

But  I have  promises  to  keep, 

And  miles  to  go  before  I sleep, 

And  miles  to  go  before  I sleep. 

ROBERT  FROST 


☆ 

THE  PASTURE 

I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring; 
I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I may)  : 
I shan’t  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 
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I’m  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s  so  young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 

I shan’t  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 

ROBERT  FROST 

☆ 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HIRED  MAN 

Mary  sat  musing  on  the  lamp-flame  at  the  table 
Waiting  for  Warren.  When  she  heard  his  step. 

She  ran  on  tip-toe  down  the  darkened  passage 
To  meet  him  in  the  doorway  with  the  news 
And  put  him  on  his  guard.  “Silas  is  back.” 

She  pushed  him  outward  with  her  through  the  door 
And  shut  it  after  her.  “Be  kind,”  she  said. 

She  took  the  market  things  from  Warren’s  arms 
And  set  them  on  the  porch,  then  drew  him  down 
To  sit  beside  her  on  the  wooden  steps. 

“When  was  I ever  anything  but  kind  to  him? 

But  I’ll  not  have  the  fellow  back,”  he  said. 

“I  told  him  so  last  haying,  didn’t  I? 

‘If  he  left  then,’  I said,  ‘that  ended  it.’ 

What  good  is  he?  Who  else  will  harbour  him 
And  his  age  for  the  little  he  can  do? 

What  help  he  is  there’s  no  depending  on. 

Off  he  goes  always  when  I need  him  most. 

‘He  thinks  he  ought  to  earn  a little  pay. 

Enough  at  least  to  buy  tobacco  with, 

So  he  won’t  have  to  beg  and  be  beholden.’ 

‘All  right,’  I say,  ‘I  can’t  afford  to  pay 
Any  fixed  wages,  though  I wish  I could.’ 

‘Someone  else  can.’  ‘Then  someone  else  will  have  to.’ 
I shouldn’t  mind  his  bettering  himself 
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If  that  was  what  it  was.  You  can  be  certain, 

When  he  begins  like  that,  there’s  someone  at  him 
Trying  to  coax  him  off  with  pocket-money, — 

In  haying  time,  when  any  help  is  scarce. 

In  winter  he  comes  back  to  us.  I’m  done.” 

“Sh!  not  so  loud:  he’ll  hear  you,”  Mary  said. 

“I  want  him  to:  he’ll  have  to  soon  or  late.” 

“He’s  worn  out.  He’s  asleep  beside  the  stove. 

When  I came  up  from  Rowe’s  I found  him  here, 
Huddled  against  the  barn-door  fast  asleep, 

A miserable  sight,  and  frightening,  too — 

You  needn’t  smile — I didn’t  recognise  him — 

I wasn’t  looking  for  him — and  he’s  changed. 

Wait  till  you  see.” 

“Where  did  you  say  he’d  been?” 

“He  didn’t  say.  I dragged  him  to  the  house, 

And  gave  him  tea  and  tried  to  make  him  smoke. 

I tried  to  make  him  talk  about  his  travels. 

Nothing  would  do:  he  just  kept  nodding  off.” 

“What  did  he  say?  Did  he  say  anything?” 

“But  little.” 

“Anything?  Mary,  confess 
He  said  he’d  come  to  ditch  the  meadow  for  me.” 

“Warren!” 

“But  did  he?  I just  want  to  know.” 

“Of  course  he  did.  What  would  you  have  him  say? 
Surely  you  wouldn’t  grudge  the  poor  old  man 
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Some  humble  way  to  save  his  self-respect. 

He  added,  if  you  really  care  to  know. 

He  meant  to  clear  the  upper  pasture,  too. 

That  sounds  like  something  you  have  heard  before? 
Warren,  I wish  you  could  have  heard  the  way 
He  jumbled  everything.  I stopped  to  look 
Two  or  three  times — he  made  me  feel  so  queer — 

To  see  if  he  was  talking  in  his  sleep. 

He  ran  on  Harold  Wilson — you  remember — 

The  boy  you  had  in  haying  four  years  since. 

He’s  finished  school,  and  teaching  in  his  college. 

Silas  declares  you’ll  have  to  get  him  back. 

He  says  they  two  will  make  a team  for  work: 

Between  them  they  will  lay  this  farm  as  smooth! 

The  way  he  mixed  that  in  with  other  things. 

He  thinks  young  Wilson  a likely  lad,  though  daft 
On  education — you  know  how  they  fought 
All  through  July  under  the  blazing  sun, 

Silas  up  on  the  cart  to  build  the  load, 

Harold  along  beside  to  pitch  it  on.” 

“Yes,  I took  care  to  keep  well  out  of  earshot.” 

“Well,  those  days  trouble  Silas  like  a dream. 

You  wouldn’t  think  they  would.  How  some  things  linger! 
Harold’s  young  college  boy’s  assurance  piqued  him. 

After  so  many  years  he  still  keeps  finding 
Good  arguments  he  sees  he  might  have  used. 

I sympathise.  I know  just  how  it  feels 
To  think  of  the  right  thing  to  say  too  late. 

Harold’s  associated  in  his  mind  with  Latin. 

He  asked  me  what  I thought  of  Harold’s  saying 
He  studied  Latin  like  the  violin 
Because  he  liked  it — that  an  argument! 

He  said  he  couldn’t  make  the  boy  believe 
He  could  find  water  with  a hazel  prong — 
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Which  showed  how  much  good  school  had  ever  done  him. 
He  wanted  to  go  over  that.  But  most  of  all 
He  thinks  if  he  could  have  another  chance 
To  teach  him  how  to  build  a load  of  hay — ” 

“I  know,  that’s  Silas’  one  accomplishment. 

He  bundles  every  forkful  in  its  place, 

And  tags  and  numbers  it  for  future  reference. 

So  he  can  find  and  easily  dislodge  it 
In  the  unloading.  Silas  does  that  well. 

He  takes  it  out  in  bunches  like  big  birds’  nests. 

You  never  see  him  standing  on  the  hay 
He’s  trying  to  lift,  straining  to  lift  himself.” 

“He  thinks  if  he  could  teach  him  that,  he’d  be 
Some  good  perhaps  to  someone  in  the  world. 

He  hates  to  see  a boy  the  fool  of  books. 

Poor  Silas,  so  concerned  for  other  folk, 

And  nothing  to  look  backward  to  with  pride, 

And  nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope, 

So  now  and  never  any  different.” 

Part  of  a moon  was  falling  down  the  west, 

Dragging  the  whole  sky  with  it  to  the  hills. 

Its  light  poured  softly  in  her  lap.  She  saw 
And  spread  her  apron  to  it.  She  put  out  her  hand 
Among  the  harp-like  morning-glory  strings, 

Taut  with  the  dew  from  garden  bed  to  eaves, 

As  if  she  played  unheard  the  tenderness 
That  wrought  on  him  beside  ber  in  the  night. 

“Warren,”  she  said,  “he  has  come  home  to  die: 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  he’ll  leave  you  this  time.” 

“Home,”  he  mocked  gently. 

“Yes,  what  else  but  home? 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  home. 
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Of  course  he’s  nothing  to  us,  any  more 
Than  was  the  hound  that  came  a stranger  to  us 
Out  of  the  woods,  worn  out  upon  the  trail.” 

“Home  is  the  place  where,  when  you  have  to  go  there, 
They  have  to  take  you  in.” 

“I  should  have  called  it 
Something  you  somehow  haven’t  to  deserve.” 

Warren  leaned  out  and  took  a step  or  two, 

Picked  up  a little  stick,  and  brought  it  back 
And  broke  it  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  by. 

“Silas  has  better  claim  on  us,  you  think. 

Than  on  his  brother?  Thirteen  little  miles 
As  the  road  winds  would  bring  him  to  his  door. 

Silas  has  walked  that  far  no  doubt  to-day. 

Why  didn’t  he  go  there?  His  brother’s  rich, 

A somebody — director  in  the  bank.” 

“He  never  told  us  that.” 

“We  knew  it  though.” 

“I  think  his  brother  ought  to  help,  of  course. 

I’ll  see  to  that  if  there  is  need.  He  ought  of  right 
To  take  him  in,  and  might  be  willing  to — 

He  may  be  better  than  appearances. 

But  have  some  pity  on  Silas.  Do  you  think 
If  he’d  had  any  pride  in  claiming  kin 
Or  anything  he  looked  for  from  his  brother, 

He’d  keep  so  still  about  him  all  this  time?” 

“I  wonder  what’s  between  them.” 

“I  can  tell  you. 

Silas  is  what  he  is — we  wouldn’t  mind  him — 
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But  just  the  kind  that  kinsfolk  can’t  abide. 

He  never  did  a thing  so  very  bad. 

He  don’t  know  why  he  isn’t  quite  as  good 
As  anyone.  He  won’t  be  made  ashamed 
To  please  his  brother,  worthless  though  he  is.” 

“/  can’t  think  Si  ever  hurt  anyone.” 

“No,  but  he  hurt  my  heart  the  way  he  lay 

And  rolled  his  old  head  on  that  sharp-edged  chair-back. 

He  wouldn’t  let  me  put  him  on  the  lounge. 

You  must  go  in  and  see  what  you  can  do. 

I made  the  bed  up  for  him  there  to-night. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  him — how  much  he’s  broken. 

His  working  days  are  done;  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“I’d  not  be  in  a hurry  to  say  that.” 

“I  haven’t  been.  Go,  look,  see  for  yourself. 

But,  Warren,  please  remember  how  it  is: 

He’s  come  to  help  you  ditch  the  meadow. 

He  has  a plan.  You  mustn’t  laugh  at  him. 

He  may  not  speak  of  it,  and  then  he  may. 

I’ll  sit  and  see  if  that  small  sailing  cloud 
Will  hit  or  miss  the  moon.” 

It  hit  the  moon. 

Then  there  were  three  there,  making  a dim  row. 

The  moon,  the  little  silver  cloud,  and  she. 

Warren  returned — too  soon,  it  seemed  to  her, 

Slipped  to  her  side,  caught  up  her  hand  and  waited. 

“Warren,”  she  questioned. 

“Dead,”  was  all  he  answered. 


ROBERT  FROST 
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STORM  FEAR 

When  the  wind  works  against  us  in  the  dark, 

And  pelts  with  snow 

The  lower  chamber  window  on  the  east, 

And  whispers  with  a sort  of  stifled  bark. 

The  beast, 

“Come  out!  Come  out!” — 

It  costs  no  inward  struggle  not  to  go, 

Ah,  no! 

I count  our  strength. 

Two  and  a child, 

Those  of  us  not  asleep  subdued  to  mark 
How  the  cold  creeps  as  the  fire  dies  at  length, — 
How  drifts  are  piled, 

Dooryard  and  road  ungraded, 

Till  even  the  comforting  barn  grows  far  away 
And  my  heart  owns  a doubt 
Whether  ’tis  in  us  to  arise  with  day 
And  save  ourselves  unaided. 

ROBERT  FROST 


☆ 

THE  RUNAWAY 

Once,  when  the  snow  of  the  year  was  beginning  to  fall, 
We  stopped  by  a mountain  pasture  to  say  “Whose  colt?” 
A little  Morgan  had  one  forefoot  on  the  wall, 

The  other  curled  at  his  breast.  He  dipped  his  head 
And  snorted  at  us.  And  then  he  had  to  bolt. 

We  heard  the  miniature  thunder  where  he  fled 
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And  we  saw  him,  or  thought  we  saw  him,  dim  and  grey, 
Like  a shadow  against  the  curtain  of  falling  flakes. 

“I  think  the  little  fellow’s  afraid  of  the  snow. 

He  isn’t  winter-broken.  It  isn’t  play 

With  the  little  fellow  at  all.  He’s  running  away. 

I doubt  if  even  his  mother  could  tell  him,  ‘Sakes, 

It’s  only  weather.’  He’d  think  she  didn’t  know! 

Where  is  his  mother?  He  can’t  be  out  alone.” 

And  now  he  comes  again  with  a clatter  of  stone 
And  mounts  the  wall  again  with  whited  eyes 
And  all  his  tail  that  isn’t  hair  up  straight. 

He  shudders  his  coat  as  if  to  throw  off  flies. 

“Whoever  it  is  that  leaves  him  out  so  late. 

When  other  creatures  have  gone  to  stall  and  bin. 

Ought  to  be  told  to  come  and  take  him  in.” 

ROBERT  FROST 

☆ 

WILLOW  WHISTLE 

Only  a boy 
Can  set  free 
The  music  in 
A willow  tree. 

Can  find  the  cricket 
And  the  lark 
Hidden  in 
A willow’s  bark. 

Can  fife  and  flute, 

Can  lilt  and  croon 
The  notes  that  make 
A willow  tune. 
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Can  blow  an  air 
Winged  as  a thistle 
From  a little 
Willow  whistle. 

ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 


☆ 

PROOF 

If  radio’s  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a melody 
From  night — and  toss  it  over  a continent  or  sea; 

If  the  petalled  white  notes  of  a violin 

Are  blown  across  the  mountains  or  the  city’s  din; 

If  songs,  like  crimson  roses,  are  culled  from  thin  blue  air — 
Why  should  mortals  wonder  if  God  hears  prayer? 

ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 


☆ 

FISHERMAN’S  PRAYER 

When  you  call  me  home,  let  it  be,  dear  God, 
From  a stream  I wade  with  my  casting  rod — 
Between  my  teeth  my  old  briar  pipe; 

Let  salmon  berries,  topaz  ripe, 

Hang  thick  on  the  bushes;  let  wind  blow 
From  canyons  where  Alpine  lilies  grow 
And  thrushes  sing  in  the  twilit  hush; 

Let  a buck  deer  crash  through  the  underbrush  . . . 
And,  God,  were  you  granting  one  more  wish, 
When  you  call  me  home,  let  it  be  when  a fish 
Strikes  my  fly  and  I’m  reeling  out 
From  a riffled  pool,  a twelve-inch  trout. 

ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 
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A MAN  SPEAKS 

I like  to  sit  by  the  fire 
With  my  dog, 

To  have  nothing  to  do 
But  to  stir  the  log 

And  to  puff  my  pipe, 
While  the  drowsy  rain 
Splashes  against 
The  bare  black  pane; 

While  the  wind  in  a voice 
That  is  hungry  and  thin 
Rattles  the  latch 
And  begs  to  come  in. 

I am  comfortable  old 
And  reasonable  stout — 

I like  to  doze 
Till  the  fire  burns  out. 

ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 


☆ 

FROM  A DOWNTOWN  SKYSCRAPER 

Over  my  ledger  I can  see 
The  giant  ships  go  down  the  bay, 

And  there’s  no  one  of  them  but  holds 
My  heart  aboard  as  stowaway. 
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And  one  will  steam  to  China  Sea, 

And  one  will  swing  around  the  Horn, 
And,  oh!  I’d  be  a happy  lad 
If  I were  only  sailor  born. 

One  golden  day  I’ll  break  my  bonds 
And  close  my  books  and  wander  free, 
And  then  another  pale-faced  lad 
Will  add  my  figures  up  for  me. 

WILFRED  J.  FUNK 

☆ 

DO  YOU  FEAR  THE  WIND? 

Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind, 

The  slash  of  the  rain? 

Go  face  them  and  fight  them, 

Be  savage  again. 

Go  hungry  and  cold  like  the  wolf. 

Go  wade  like  the  crane: 

The  palms  of  your  hands  will  thicken. 

The  skin  of  your  cheek  will  tan. 

You’ll  grow  ragged  and  weary  and  swarthy, 
But  you’ll  walk  like  a man. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND 


☆ 

ALLEY  CAT 

A bit  of  jungle  in  the  street, 

He  goes  on  velvet  toes, 

And  slinking  through  the  shadows,  stalks 
Imaginary  foes. 


ESTHER  VALCK  GEORGES 
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THE  MOODS 

The  Moods  have  laid  their  hands  across  my  hair: 

The  Moods  have  drawn  their  fingers  through  my  heart; 
My  hair  shall  nevermore  lie  smooth  and  bright, 

But  stir  like  tide-worn  seaweed,  and  my  heart 
Shall  nevermore  be  glad  of  small,  sweet  things — 

A wild  rose,  a crescent  moon, — a book 
Of  little  verses,  or  a dancing  child. 

My  heart  turns  crying  from  the  rose  and  brook. 

My  heart  turns  crying  from  the  thin  bright  moon, 

And  weeps  with  useless  sorrow  for  the  child. 

The  Moods  have  loosed  a wind  to  vex  my  hair, 

And  made  my  heart  too  wise,  that  was  a child. 

Now  I shall  blow  like  smitten  candle  flame; 

I shall  desire  all  things  that  may  not  be: 

The  years,  the  stars,  the  souls  of  ancient  men, 

All  tears  that  must,  and  smiles  that  may  not  be, — 

Yes,  glimmering  lights  across  a windy  ford. 

Yes  and  vagrant  voices  on  a darkened  plain. 

And  holy  things,  and  outcast  things,  and  things 
Far  too  remote,  frail-bodied,  to  be  plain. 

My  pity  and  my  joy  are  grown  alike; 

I cannot  sweep  the  strangeness  from  my  heart. 

The  Moods  have  laid  swift  hands  across  my  hair: 

The  Moods  have  drawn  swift  fingers  through  my  heart. 

FANNIE  STEARNS  GIFFORD 

☆ 

AIN’T  EDUCATION  GRAND? 

In  college  days  I studied  Greek  and  Latin  Composition; 
Three  modern  languages  I speak,  which  is  some  acquisition. 
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In  Calculus  I was  a star,  in  History  a whiz; 

In  Economics  I stood  high — I led  in  every  quiz. 

At  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Zoology,  and  Art, 

Philosophy,  and  English,  too,  I worked  with  all  my  heart. 

I studied  all  the  planets  that  whiz  about  the  sky, 

Not  any  subject  in  the  course  did  I omit  to  try. 

I took  my  Bachelor  degree;  I earned  an  M.A.,  too. 

And  then  I married  Johnny  Lee.  Now  this  is  what  I do — 

At  six  a.m.,  pile  out  of  bed,  put  on  the  coffee  pot, 

Fry  ham  and  eggs  and  toast  the  bread — he  likes  it  piping  hot. 
Watch  John  take  out  the  little  car  and,  pulling  wide  the  throttle, 
Speed  blithely  down  the  street  to  work;  then  I fix  the  baby’s 
bottle, 

Wash  up  the  dishes,  feed  the  cat,  and  scrub  the  kitchen  floor. 
Make  beds  and  dust  and  meanwhile  talk  to  agents  at  the  door. 

I call  the  grocer,  butcher,  too,  who  bring  my  orders  maybe; 

And  while  I wait  for  them  to  come,  I have  to  bathe  the  baby. 
And  after  that,  there’s  lunch  to  get,  take  baby  to  the  park, 

Some  clothes  to  iron,  pie  to  bake — by  then  it’s  getting  dark. 

I fry  some  chops;  I slice  some  bread  and  quickly  set  the  table. 
When  dinner’s  done  I sneak  to  bed  as  soon  as  I am  able. 

Then  round  my  bed  I seem  to  see  my  college  credits  stand — 
Derisive  ghosts  that  grin  at  me.  Ain’t  Education  grand  ? 

JEAN  GILLESPIE 


☆ 

THE  READING  MOTHER 

I had  a Mother  who  read  to  me 
Sagas  of  pirates  who  scoured  the  sea, 
Cutlasses  clenched  in  their  yellow  teeth, 
“Blackbirds”  stowed  in  the  hold  beneath. 
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I had  a Mother  who  read  me  lays 
Of  ancient  and  gallant  and  golden  days; 

Stories  of  Marmion  and  Ivanhoe, 

Which  every  boy  has  a right  to  know. 

I had  a Mother  who  read  me  tales 
Of  Gelert  the  hound  of  the  hills  of  Wales, 

True  to  his  trust  till  his  tragic  death, 

Faithfulness  blent  with  his  final  breath. 

I had  a Mother  who  read  me  the  things 
That  wholesome  life  to  the  boy  heart  brings — 

Stories  that  stir  with  an  upward  touch, 

Oh,  that  each  mother  of  boys  were  such! 

You  may  have  tangible  wealth  untold; 

Caskets  of  jewels  and  coffers  of  gold. 

Richer  than  I you  can  never  be — 

I had  a Mother  who  read  to  me. 

STRICKLAND  GILLILAN 

☆ 

COMMA  CAUTION 

Be  gentle  to  the  comma  with  its  curly  little  tail: 

Though  dainty  and  diminutive,  its  power  turns  one  pale! 

It  causes  much  confusion  when  neglected  or  misplaced, 

So  slur  it  not  through  ignorance,  nor  hobble  it  through  haste! 
Expressions  parenthetical  ( however  or  said  he), 

All  nominatives  of  address,  appositives  aussi, 

Inverted-order  clauses,  which  come  before  the  main, 

The  members  of  a series  (Lizzie,  Annabel,  and  Jane), 

Long  phrases  introductory  containing  verbal  parts, 

All  nonrestrictive  elements  (“His  hobby,  which  is  arts — ”), 
Dates,  addresses  in  detail  (io  Broadway,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Or  Saturday,  June,  ’36),  and,  last  to  ponder  on, 
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The  parts  of  compound  sentences  (“Ike  hops,  but  Willie  flees”) — 
All  these  require  commas  tucked  in  their  interstices. 

One  may  not  move  a mountain,  but  one  may  preserve  a state 
By  cultivating  commas.  . . . And  tomorrow  is  too  late! 

HAROLD  WILLARD  GLEASON 


☆ 

JUDGMENT 

He  died — a hero  in  the  fight — 

And  so  they  crowned  his  name  with  light. 
She  lived  for  many  a tortured  year: 

They  only  said,  “She’s  getting  queer.” 

ELEANOR  GRAHAM 


☆ 

BLESSING  ON  LITTLE  BOYS 

God  bless  all  little  boys  who  look  like  Puck, 

With  wide  eyes,  wider  mouths  and  stick-out  ears, 
Rash  little  boys  who  stay  alive  by  luck 
And  Heaven’s  favor  in  this  world  of  tears. 

The  thousand-question-asking  little  boys. 

Rapid  of  hand  and  foot  and  thoughts  as  well, 
Playing  with  gorgeous  fancies  more  than  toys, 

Heroes  of  what  they  dream  but  never  tell. 

Father,  in  Your  vast  playground  let  them  know 
The  loveliness  of  ocean,  wood  and  hill; 

Protect  from  every  bitterness  and  woe 
Your  heedless  little  acolytes;  and  still 
Grant  me  the  grace  I ask  upon  my  knees 
Not  to  forget  that  I was  one  of  these. 

ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 
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DEATH  AND  GENERAL  PUTNAM 

His  iron  arm  had  spent  its  force, 

No  longer  might  he  rein  a horse; 

Lone,  beside  the  dying  blaze, 

Dreaming  dreams  of  other  days, 

Sat  old  Israel  Putnam. 

Twice  he  heard,  then  three  times  more 
A knock  upon  the  oaken  door, 

A knock  he  could  not  fail  to  know, 

That  old  man  in  the  ember  glow. 

“Come,”  said  Israel  Putnam. 

The  door  swung  wide;  in  cloak  and  hood, 
Lean  and  tall  the  pilgrim  stood 
And  spoke  in  tones  none  else  might  hear, 
“Once  more  I come  to  bring  you  Fear!” 
“Fear?”  said  General  Putnam. 

“You  know  not  Fear?  And  yet  this  face 
Your  eyes  have  seen  in  many  a place 
Since  first  in  stony  Pomfret,  when 
You  dragged  the  mad  wolf  from  her  den.” 
“Yes,”  said  General  Putnam. 

“Was  I not  close,  when,  stripped  and  bound 
With  blazing  fagots  heaped  around, 

You  heard  the  Huron  war  cry  shrill? 

Was  I not  close  to  Bunker  Hill?” 

“Close,”  said  General  Putnam. 

“Am  I not  that  which  strong  men  dread 
On  stricken  field  or  fevered  bed, 
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On  gloomy  trail  and  stormy  sea, 

And  dare  you  name  my  name  to  me?” 
“Death,”  said  General  Putnam. 

“We  have  been  comrades,  you  and  I, 

In  chase  and  war  beneath  this  sky; 

And  now,  whatever  Fate  may  send, 

Old  comrade,  can  you  call  me  friend?” 
“Friend!”  said  General  Putnam. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  forth  they  went 
Away  from  battleground,  fortress,  tent, 
Mountain,  wilderness,  field  and  farm, 

Death  and  the  General,  arm  in  arm, 

Death  and  General  Putnam. 

ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

☆ 

PIONEERS 

As  mountain  peaks  that  tower  above  the  plain, 

With  solitude  their  only  diadem; 

As  oaks  made  strong  in  blinding  storms  and  rain, 
That  ivy  may  the  better  cling  to  them; 

As  rivers  flowing  seaward  never  lag 
In  quest  of  goal  with  swiftly  rushing  might; 

As  eagles  meeting  on  the  mountain  crag. 

Waiting,  unweary,  through  the  lonely  night — 

So  the  intrepid  ones  of  earth,  apart, 

Unfriended,  blaze  our  paths  and  write  our  creeds. 

O God  of  lonely  ones,  fling  wide  Your  heart 
And  grant  sufficiency  to  meet  their  needs! 

Sustain — forgiving  where  they  may  have  erred — 

The  Pioneers,  who  run  not  with  the  herd. 


GERTRUDE  B.  GUNDERSON 
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BROADWAY 

How  like  the  stars  are  these  white  nameless  faces, 
These  far  innumerable  burning  coals, 

This  pale  procession  out  of  stellar  spaces, 

This  milky  way  of  souls. 

Each  in  its  own  bright  nebulae  enfurled, 

Each  face,  dear  God,  a world. 

I fling  my  gaze  out  through  the  silent  night 
In  those  far  stars;  what  gardens,  what  high  halls 
Has  mortal  yearning  built  for  its  delight, 

What  chasms  and  what  walls! 

What  quiet  mansions  where  a soul  may  dwell, 
What  heaven  and  what  hell! 

HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


☆ 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  CHEVY  CHASE 

April  ig,  1775 

’Twas  the  dead  of  the  night.  By  the  pine  knot’s  red  light 
Brooks  lay,  half-asleep,  when  he  heard  the  alarm, — 

Only  this,  and  no  more,  from  a voice  at  the  door: 

“The  Red-Coats  are  out,  and  have  passed  Phips’s  farm.” 

Brooks  was  booted  and  spurred;  he  said  never  a word: 

Took  his  horn  from  its  peg,  and  his  gun  from  the  rack; 

To  the  cold  midnight  air  he  led  out  his  white  mare, 

Strapped  the  girths  and  the  bridle,  and  sprang  to  her  back. 
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Up  the  North  County  road  at  her  full  pace  she  strode, 

Till  Brooks  reined  her  up  at  John  Tarbell’s  to  say, 

“We  have  got  the  alarm, — they  have  left  Phips’s  farm; 

You  rouse  the  East  Precinct,  and  I’ll  go  this  way.” 

John  called  his  hired  man,  and  they  harnessed  the  span; 

They  roused  Abram  Garfield,  and  Abram  called  me: 

“Turn  out  right  away;  let  no  minute-man  stay; 

The  Red-Coats  have  landed  at  Phips’s,”  says  he. 

By  the  Powder-House  Green  seven  others  fell  in; 

At  Nahum’s  the  men  from  the  Saw-Mill  came  down; 

So  that  when  Jabez  Bland  gave  the  word  of  command, 

And  said,  “Forward,  march!”  there  marched  forward  the  town. 

Parson  Wilderspin  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  he  said,  “Let  us  pray! 

O Lord,  God  of  might,  let  thine  angels  of  light 
Lead  thy  children  tonight  to  the  glories  of  day! 

And  let  thy  stars  fight  all  the  foes  of  the  Right 
As  the  stars  fought  of  old  against  Sisera.” 

And  from  heaven’s  high  arch  those  stars  blessed  our  march, 

Till  the  last  of  them  faded  in  twilight  away; 

And  with  morning’s  bright  beam,  by  the  banks  of  the  stream 
Half  the  county  marched  in,  and  we  heard  Davis  say: 

“On  the  King’s  own  highway  I may  travel  all  day, 

And  no  man  hath  warrant  to  stop  me,”  says  he; 

“I’ve  no  man  that’s  afraid,  and  I’ll  march  at  their  head.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boys,  “Forward,  march!  Follow  me.” 

And  we  marched  as  he  said,  and  the  Fifer  he  played 
The  old  “White  Cockade,”  and  he  played  it  right  well. 

We  saw  Davis  fall  dead,  but  no  man  was  afraid; 

That  bridge  we’d  have  had,  though  a thousand  men  fell. 
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This  opened  the  play,  and  it  lasted  all  day. 

We  made  Concord  too  hot  for  the  Red-Coats  to  stay; 

Down  the  Lexington  way  we  stormed,  black,  white,  and  gray. 
We  were  first  in  the  feast,  and  were  last  in  the  fray. 

They  would  turn  in  dismay,  as  red  wolves  turn  at  bay. 

They  levelled,  they  fired,  they  charged  up  the  road. 

Cephas  Willard  fell  dead;  he  was  shot  in  the  head 
As  he  knelt  by  Aunt  Prudence’s  well-sweep  to  load. 

John  Danforth  was  hit  just  in  Lexington  Street, 

John  Bridge  at  that  lane  where  you  cross  Beaver  Falls, 

And  Winch  and  the  Snows  just  above  John  Munroe’s — 

Swept  away  by  one  swoop  of  the  big  cannon-balls. 

I took  Bridge  on  my  knee,  but  he  said,  “Don’t  mind  me; 

Fill  your  horn  from  mine, — let  me  lie  where  I be. 

Our  fathers,”  says  he,  “that  their  sons  might  be  free, 

Left  their  King  on  his  throne,  and  came  over  the  sea; 

And  that  man  is  a knave,  or  a fool  who,  to  save 
His  life  for  a minute,  would  live  like  a slave.” 

Well,  all  would  not  do!  There  were  men  good  as  new, — 

From  Rumford,  from  Saugus,  from  towns  far  away, — 

Who  filled  up  quick  and  well  for  each  soldier  that  fell; 

And  we  drove  them,  and  drove  them,  and  drove  them,  all  day. 
We  knew,  every  one,  it  was  war  that  begun, 

When  that  morning’s  marching  was  only  half  done. 

In  the  hazy  twilight,  at  the  coming  of  night, 

I crowded  three  buckshot  and  one  bullet  down. 

’Twas  my  last  charge  of  lead;  and  I aimed  her  and  said, 

“Good  luck  to  you,  lobsters,  in  old  Boston  Town.” 

In  a barn  at  Milk  Row,  Ephraim  Bates  and  Munroe, 

And  Baker  and  Abram,  and  I made  a bed. 

We  had  mighty  sore  feet,  and  we’d  nothing  to  eat; 

But  we’d  driven  the  Red-Coats,  and  Amos,  he  said: 
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“It’s  the  first  time,”  says  he,  “that  it’s  happened  to  me 
To  march  to  the  sea  by  this  road  where  we’ve  come; 
But  confound  this  whole  day,  but  we’d  all  of  us  say 
We’d  rather  have  spent  it  this  way  than  to  home.” 

The  hunt  had  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  sun. 

And  night  saw  the  wolf  driven  back  to  his  den. 

And  never  since  then,  in  the  memory  of  men, 

Has  the  Old  Bay  State  seen  such  a hunting  again. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

☆ 


INTOLERANCE 


Across  the  way  my  neighbor’s  windows  shine. 

His  rooftree  shields  him  from  the  storms  that  frown; 
He  toiled  and  saved  to  build  it,  staunch  and  brown. 
And  though  my  neighbor’s  house  is  not  like  mine, 

I would  not  pull  it  down! 


With  patient  care  my  neighbor,  too,  had  built 
A house  of  faith,  wherein  his  soul  might  stay, 
A haven  from  the  winds  that  sweep  life’s  way. 
It  differed  from  my  own — I felt  no  guilt — 

I burned  it  yesterday! 


MOLLY  ANDERSON  HALEY 


☆ 


MY  HOUSE 

My  house  is  small  and  white  and  trim, 
Gray-roofed,  green-shuttered;  low  it  lies, 
Beneath  tall  oaks  and  maple  trees 
That  seem  to  scorn  its  humble  size. 

A prim  green  lawn,  fenced  in  white  pales; 
A jolly  little  clicking  gate, 
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A box-lined  walk  of  russet  brick, 

A millstone  doorstep,  with  a date 
That  shows  a fine  discrepancy. 

The  old  proclaims  the  very  new; 

It  adds  the  mellowness  of  age, 

And  that’s  what  it  is  meant  to  do. 

A pair  of  formal  flower  beds, 

Ringed  by  white  shells,  where  zinnias  grow, 
Break  the  thick  grass  on  either  side. 

And  hollyhocks  in  rigid  row 
Flank  the  green  door;  aloof  they  stand, 

Tall  sentinels,  to  left  and  right, 

The  guardians  of  my  hearth  and  home. 

Decked  out  in  lemon,  pink,  and  white. 

A bird  house  with  a scarlet  roof, 

Set  on  a tall  white  pole,  will  catch 
The  fancy  of  some  nesting  bird — 

A wren,  I hope,  with  eggs  to  hatch! 

And  just  above  my  rooftree  rides, 

To  register  the  winds  that  blow, 

A merchantman  of  brilliant  blue, 

With  yellow  spars  and  sails  of  snow. 

It  swings  to  east,  it  dips  to  west; 

Its  gallant  outlines  seem  to  say: 

“I’m  off  perhaps  to  Singapore, 

Perhaps  to  Melbourne  or  Bombay.” 

This  is  my  house,  so  prim  and  neat, 

So  small,  so  modest,  so  precise, 

One  could  not  live  beneath  its  roof 
And  think  or  do  what  is  not  nice. 

It  has  such  formal  reticence, 

That  calls  for  ways  discreet,  demure. 

Will  my  deportment  stand  the  test? 

Of  that  I am  not  very  sure! 


HELEN  H.  HALL 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 

And  long  where  thou  art  lying, 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 


When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven, 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

There  should  a wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth; 


And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine: 


It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow. 
But  I’ve  in  vain  essayed  it, 
And  feel  I cannot  now. 


While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a man  like  thee. 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 
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MY  LITTLE  HOUSE 

I have  the  most  exacting  little  house; 

It  orders  curtains  made  with  fluted  frills 
And  bids  me  loop  them  back  with  colored  ties, 
And  grow  geraniums  for  its  window  sills. 

It  even  had  me  plant  a lilac  tree. 

Where  it  could  sniff  the  fragrance  in  the  spring, 
And  now  it  wants  a yellow  jasmine  vine: 

I wonder  what  will  be  the  next  new  thing! 

When  I come  home,  if  only  gone  an  hour, 

It  holds  out  eager  arms  to  gather  me 
Within  its  door  again — and  then  perhaps 
It  wants  to  ask  a neighbor  in  to  tea. 

I may  demur  and  argue  for  a time, 

But  in  the  end  I let  it  have  its  way, 

Because  at  night  when  everything  is  still. 

It  holds  me  close  and  listens  while  I pray. 

HAZEL  HARPER  HARRIS 


☆ 

JOHN  BURNS  OF  GETTYSBURG 

Have  you  heard  the  story  that  gossips  tell 
Of  Burns  of  Gettysburg?  No?  Ah,  well: 

Brief  is  the  glory  that  hero  earns, 

Briefer  the  story  of  poor  John  Burns: 

He  was  the  fellow  who  won  renown, — 

The  only  man  who  didn’t  back  down 
When  the  rebels  rode  through  his  native  town; 
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But  held  his  own  in  the  fight  next  day, 

When  all  his  townsfolk  ran  away. 

That  was  in  July,  sixty-three, — 

The  very  day  that  General  Lee, 

Flower  of  Southern  chivalry. 

Baffled  and  beaten,  backward  reeled 
From  a stubborn  Meade  and  a barren  field. 

I might  tell  how,  but  the  day  before, 

John  Burns  stood  at  his  cottage  door, 

Looking  down  the  village  street. 

Where,  in  the  shade  of  his  peaceful  vine, 

He  heard  the  low  of  his  gathered  kine, 

And  felt  their  breath  with  incense  sweet; 

Or  I might  say,  when  the  sunset  burned 
The  old  farm  gable,  he  thought  it  turned 
The  milk  that  fell  like  a babbling  flood 
Into  the  milk-pail,  red  as  blood! 

Or  how  he  fancied  the  hum  of  bees 
Were  bullets  buzzing  among  the  trees. 

But  all  such  fanciful  thoughts  as  these 
Were  strange  to  a practical  man  like  Burns, 
Who  minded  only  his  own  concerns, 
Troubled  no  more  by  fancies  fine 
Than  one  of  his  calm-eyed,  long-tailed  kine,— 
Quite  old-fashioned  and  matter-of-fact, 

Slow  to  argue,  but  quick  to  act. 

That  was  the  reason,  as  some  folks  say, 

He  fought  so  well  on  that  terrible  day. 

And  it  was  terrible.  On  the  right 
Raged  for  hours  the  heady  fight, 

Thundered  the  battery’s  double  bass, — 
Difficult  music  for  men  to  face; 

While  on  the  left — where  now  the  graves 
Undulate  like  the  living  waves 
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That  all  that  day  unceasing  swept 
Up  to  the  pits  the  rebels  kept — 

Round-shot  ploughed  the  upland  glades. 

Sown  with  bullets,  reaped  with  blades; 

Shattered  fences  here  and  there 
Tossed  their  splinters  in  the  air; 

The  very  trees  were  stripped  and  bare; 

The  barns  that  once  held  yellow  grain 
Were  heaped  with  harvests  of  the  slain; 

The  cattle  bellowed  on  the  plain, 

The  turkeys  screamed  with  might  and  main, 

The  brooding  barn-fowl  left  their  rest 
With  strange  shells  bursting  in  each  nest. 

Just  where  the  tide  of  battle  turns, 

Erect  and  lonely,  stood  old  John  Burns. 

How  do  you  think  the  man  was  dressed? 

He  wore  an  ancient  long  buff  vest, 

Yellow  as  saffron, — but  his  best; 

And,  buttoned  over  his  manly  breast, 

Was  a bright  blue  coat,  with  a rolling  collar, 

And  large  gilt  buttons, — size  of  a dollar, — 

With  tails  that  the  country-folk  called  “swaller.” 
He  wore  a broad-brimmed,  bell-crowned  hat, 
White  as  the  locks  on  which  it  sat. 

Never  had  such  a sight  been  seen 
For  forty  years  on  the  village  green, 

Since  old  John  Burns  was  a country  beau, 

And  went  to  the  “quiltings”  long  ago. 

Close  at  his  elbows  all  that  day. 

Veterans  of  the  Peninsula, 

Sunburnt  and  bearded,  charged  away; 

And  striplings,  downy  of  lip  and  chin, — 

Clerks  that  the  Home-Guard  mustered  in, — 
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Glanced,  as  they  passed,  at  the  hat  he  wore. 

Then  at  the  rifle  his  right  hand  bore; 

And  hailed  him,  from  out  their  youthful  lore, 
With  scraps  of  a slangy  repertoire: 

“How  are  you,  White  Hat?”  “Put  her  through!” 
“Your  head’s  level!”  and  “Bully  for  you!” 

Called  him  “Daddy,”— begged  he’d  disclose 
The  name  of  the  tailor  who  made  his  clothes, 

And  what  was  the  value  he  set  on  those; 

While  Burns,  unmindful  of  jeer  or  scoff, 

Stood  there  picking  the  rebels  off, — 

With  his  long  brown  rifle,  and  bell-crowned  hat, 
And  the  swallow-tails  they  were  laughing  at. 

’Twas  but  a moment,  for  that  respect 
Which  clothes  all  courage  their  voices  checked; 
And  something  the  wildest  could  understand 
Spake  in  the  old  man’s  strong  right  hand, 

And  his  corded  throat,  and  the  lurking  frown 
Of  his  eyebrows  under  his  old  bell-crown; 

Until,  as  they  gazed,  there  crept  an  awe 
Through  the  ranks  in  whispers,  and  some  men  saw, 
In  the  antique  vestments  and  long  white  hair, 

The  Past  of  the  Nation  in  battle  there; 

And  some  of  the  soldiers  since  declare 
That  the  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  afar, 

Like  the  crested  plume  of  the  brave  Navarre, 

That  day  was  their  oriflamme  of  war. 

So  raged  the  battle.  You  know  the  rest: 

How  the  rebels,  beaten  and  backward  pressed, 
Broke  at  the  final  charge  and  ran. 

At  which  John  Burns — a practical  man — 
Shouldered  his  rifle,  unbent  his  brows, 

And  then  went  back  to  his  bees  and  cows. 
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That  is  the  story  of  old  John  Burns; 

This  is  the  moral  the  reader  learns: 

In  fighting  the  battle,  the  question’s  whether 
You’ll  show  a hat  that’s  white,  or  a feather! 

BRET  HARTE 

☆ 


PLAIN  LANGUAGE  FROM  TRUTHFUL  JAMES 

Table  Mountain,  1870 

Which  I wish  to  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain, 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar: 

Which  the  same  I would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name; 

And  I shall  not  deny. 

In  regard  to  the  same. 

What  that  name  might  imply; 

But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third, 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 

Which  it  might  be  inferred 
That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise; 

Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 
And  me  in  a way  I despise. 

Which  we  had  a small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a hand: 

It  was  Euchre.  The  same 
He  did  not  understand; 
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But  he  smiled,  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 
In  a way  that  I grieve, 

And  my  feelings  were  shocked 
At  the  state  of  Nye’s  sleeve. 

Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made, 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see, — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a right  bower, 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me; 

And  he  rose  with  a sigh. 

And  said,  “Can  this  be  ? 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,” — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 
I did  not  take  a hand, 

But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand, 

With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 

In  the  game  “he  did  not  understand.” 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  jacks, — 

Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I state  but  the  facts; 

And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that’s  wax. 
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Which  is  why  I remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, — 

Which  the  same  I am  free  to  maintain. 

BRET  HARTE 


☆ 

INTERRUPTION 

Just  as  I’d  found  the  huckleberries 
Winking  like  buttons  on  a shoe, 

Tasting  of  rain  in  dingle-derries 

Where  hard-hack  spires  and  sweet-fern  grew 

To  harbor  little  whistling  quail, — 

Just  as  the  berries  sang  in  the  pail, 

The  rain’s  stray  drops  fell  in  my  hair. 

I heeded  not,  feigned  not  to  care, 

Like  a girl  whose  brothers  pelt  green  grapes  at  her. 
But  the  drops  came  faster,  patter,  patter, 

Till  like  a troop  of  running  boys 

They  drove  me  off  with  their  rushing  noise. 

And  the  bushes  sighed  and  turned  as  they  blew 
As  they’d  seen  sails  in  the  distance  do. 

EDITH  BENEDICT  HAWES 

☆ 

FUTILITY 

I try  to  capture  rhythm  with 
The  makeshift  words  that  limit  me: 

The  wind  has  more  success  than  I 
By  simply  bending  down  a tree, 
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I seek  for  color,  and  must  be 
Content  with  some  cold,  distant  name: 
Yet  swiftly,  as  the  night  walks  near, 
The  sky  is  surging  bronze  and  flame. 


I struggle  for  a single  line 
To  measure  an  emotion  by: 

A wild  bird,  effortless,  takes  wing 
And  writes  a poem  across  the  sky. 

MARY  S.  HAWLING 


☆ 


BANTY  TIM 

I reckon  I git  your  drift,  gents — 

You  ’low  the  boy  shan’t  stay; 

This  is  a white  man’s  country; 

You’re  dimocrats,  you  say; 

And  whereas,  and  seein’,  and  wherefore, 
The  times  bein’  all  out  o’  j’int, 

The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 
From  the  limits  o’  Spunky  P’int. 

Le’s  reason  the  thing  a minut. 

I’m  an  old-fashioned  dimocrat,  too. 
Though  I laid  my  politics  out  o’  the  way 
For  to  keep  till  the  war  was  through. 

But  I come  back  here,  allowin’ 

To  vote  as  I used  to  do. 

Though  it  gravels  me  like  the  devil  to  train 
Along  o’  sich  fools  as  you. 
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Now,  dog  my  cats  if  I kin  see 
In  all  the  light  of  day. 

What  you’ve  got  to  do  with  the  question 
Ef  Tim  shall  go  or  stay. 

And  furder  than  that  I give  notice, 

Ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 

He  kin  check  his  trunks  to  a warmer  clime 
Than  he’ll  find  in  Illanoy. 

Why,  blame  your  hearts,  jest  hear  me. 

You  know  that  ungodly  day 
When  our  left  struck  Vicksburg  Heights, 
How  ripped  and  torn  and  tattered  we  lay. 
When  the  rest  retreated  I stayed  behind, 

Fur  reasons  sufficient  to  me — 

With  a rib  caved  in  and  a leg  on  a strike, 

I sprawled  on  that  cursed  balcee. 

Lord!  how  the  hot  sun  went  for  us, 

And  br’iled  and  blistered  and  burned! 
How  the  rebel  bullets  whizzed  round  us 
When  a cuss  in  his  death  grip  turned! 

Till  long  toward  dusk  I seen  a thing 
I couldn’t  believe  for  a spell; 

That  nigger — that  Tim — was  a crawlin’  to  me 
Through  that  fireproof,  gilt-edged  hell! 


The  rebels  seen  him  as  quick  as  me, 

And  the  bullets  buzzed  like  bees; 

But  he  jumped  for  me  and  shouldered  me, 
Though  a shot  brought  him  once  to  his  knees. 
But  he  staggered  up  and  packed  me  off. 

With  a dozen  stumbles  and  falls, 

Till  safe  in  our  line  he  drapped  us  both, 

His  black  hide  riddled  with  balls. 
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So,  my  gentle  gazelles,  thar’s  my  answer. 

And  here  stands  Banty  Tim; 

He  trumped  death’s  ace  for  me  that  day, 

And  I’m  not  going  back  on  him! 

You  may  rezoloot  till  the  cows  come  home 
But  ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 

He’ll  wrastle  his  hash  tonight  in  hell, 

Or  my  name’s  not  Tilmon  Joy! 

JOHN  HAY 


☆ 

JIM  BLUDSO 

Wall,  no!  I can’t  tell  whar  he  lives, 
Becase  he  don’t  live,  you  see; 

Leastways,  he’s  got  out  of  the  habit 
Of  livin’  like  you  and  me. 

Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 
That  you  haven’t  heard  folks  tell 

How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 
The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  weren’t  no  saint, — them  engineers 
Is  all  pretty  much  alike, — 

One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And  another  one  here,  in  Pike; 

A keerless  man  in  his  talk,  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a row, 

But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied, — 
I reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had, — 

To  treat  his  engine  well; 

Never  be  passed  on  the  river; 

To  mind  the  pilot’s  bell; 
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And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire, — 

A thousand  times  he  swore 
He’d  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last, — 

The  Movastar  was  a better  boat. 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn’t  be  passed. 

And  so  she  come  tearin’  along  that  night — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line — 

With  a nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  dared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a hole  in  the  night, 

And  quick  as  a flash  she  turned,  and  made 
For  that  willer-bank  on  the  right. 

There  was  runnin’  and  cursin’,  but  Jim  yelled  out, 
Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 

“I’ll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore.” 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin’  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard. 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure’s  you’re  born,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smoke-stacks  fell, — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  weren’t  no  saint, — but  at  jedgment 
I’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 

’Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 
That  wouldn’t  shook  hands  with  him. 
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He  seen  his  duty,  a dead-sure  thing, — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then; 

And  Christ  ain’t  a going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a man  that  died  for  men. 

JOHN  HAY 

☆ 

LITTLE  BREECHES 

I don’t  go  much  on  religion, 

I never  ain’t  had  no  show; 

But  I’ve  got  a middlin’  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  o’  things  I know. 

I don’t  pan  out  on  the  prophets 
And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing, — 

But  I b’lieve  in  God  and  the  angels, 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

I came  into  town  with  some  turnips. 

And  my  little  Gabe  come  along, — 

No  four-year-old  in  the  county 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong, 

Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy. 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight, — 

And  I’d  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker, 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a blanket 
As  I passed  by  Taggart’s  store; 

I went  in  for  a jug  of  molasses 
And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 

They  scared  at  something  and  started, — 

I heard  one  little  squall, 

And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 
Went  team,  Little  Breeches  and  all. 
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Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie! 

I was  almost  froze  with  skeer; 

But  we  rousted  up  some  torches, 

And  sarched  for  ’em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon, 
Snowed  under  a soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat, — but  of  little  Gabe 
No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 


And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 
Of  my  fellow-critter’s  aid, — 

I jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 


By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out, 
And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a sheepfold 
That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 


We  found  it  at  last,  and  a little  shed 
Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 
So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white; 

And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped, 
As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 

“I  want  a chaw  of  terbacker, 

And  that’s  what’s  the  matter  of  me.” 


How  did  he  git  thar?  Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 
To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
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And  I think  that  saving  a little  child. 

And  fotching  him  to  his  own, 

Is  a derned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  the  Throne. 

JOHN  HAY 


☆ 

TO  A SNAIL  IN  THE  CEMETERY 

Across  the  cool  stones,  every  day, 

He  left  a little  silver  track, 

And  went  his  all-sufficient  way, 
Wearing  his  house  upon  his  back — 

Then,  when  at  length  it  came  to  pass 
That  the  small  tenant  ceased  to  stir, 
Shining  thus  whitely  from  the  grass, 
Himself  was  his  own  sepulchre. 

SARA  HENDERSON  HAY 


☆ 

SKETCH 

He  carried  endless  failure 
With  such  a jaunty  grace 
That  all  the  drab  successful  men 
Envied  him  his  place! 

All  the  maids  and  matrons 
Fluttered  when  he  talked — 
Followed  him  with  eager  eyes 
Everywhere  he  walked! 
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His  laughter  was  such  magic 

That  no  one  ever  knew 

How  lost  love 

Dropped  dead  petals 

Down  his  dreams 

The  long  nights  through  . . . ! 

DONALD  JEFFREY  HAYES 


☆ 

LONESOME  WATER 

Drank  lonesome  water: 
Warn’t  but  a tad  then 
Up  in  a laurel  thick 
Digging  for  sang; 

Came  on  a place  where 
The  stones  were  hollow, 
Something  below  them 
Tinkled  and  rang. 

Dug  whar  I heard  it 
Drippling  below  me; 
Should-a  knowed  better, 
Should-a  been  wise; 

Leant  down  and  drank  it. 
Clutching  and  gripping 
The  overhung  cliv 
With  the  ferns  in  my  eyes. 

Twarn’t  no  tame  water 
I knowed  in  a minute; 
Must-a  been  laying  there 
Projecting  round 
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Since  winter  went  home; 
Must-a  laid  like  a cushion 
Whar  the  feet  of  the  blossoms 
Was  tucked  in  the  ground. 

Tasted  of  heart  leaf 
And  that  smells  the  sweetest; 
Paw-paw  and  spice  bush 
And  wild-brier  rose; 

Must-a  been  counting 
The  heels  of  the  spruce  pines, 
And  neighboring  round 
Whar  angelica  grows. 

I’d  drunk  lonesome  water 
I knowed  in  a minute: 

Never  larnt  nothing 
From  then  till  today; 

Nothing  worth  laming 
Nothing  worth  knowing. 

I’m  bound  to  the  hills 
And  I can’t  get  away. 

Mean  sort  of  dried-up  old 
Ground-hoggy  fellow. 

Laying  out  cold  here 
Watching  the  sky; 

Poor  as  a hipporwill 
Bent  like  a grass  blade; 
Counting  up  stars 
Till  they  count  too  high. 

I know  where  the  gray  foxes 
Uses  up  yander; 

Know  what’ll  cure  ye 
Of  tisic  or  chills, 
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But  I never  been  way  from  here, 
Never  got  going; 

I’ve  drunk  lonesome  water, 

I’m  bound  to  the  hills. 

ROY  HELTON 


☆ 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS 

I wrote  some  lines  once  on  a time 
In  wondrous  merry  mood, 

And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 
They  were  exceeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I laughed  as  I would  die; 

Albeit,  in  the  general  way, 

A sober  man  am  I. 

I called  my  servant,  and  he  came; 

How  kind  it  was  of  him, 

To  mind  a slender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mighty  limb! 

“These  to  the  printer,”  I exclaimed, 

And,  in  my  humorous  way, 

I added  (as  a trifling  jest), 

“There’ll  be  the  devil  to  pay.” 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I watched, 

And  saw  him  peep  within; 

At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 
Was  all  upon  the  grin. 
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He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad, 
And  shot  from  ear  to  ear; 

He  read  the  third;  a chuckling  noise 
I now  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth;  he  broke  into  a roar; 

The  fifth;  his  waistband  split; 

The  sixth;  he  burst  five  buttons  off, 
And  tumbled  in  a fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 
I watched  that  wretched  man, 

And  since,  I never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I can. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

☆ 

MY  AUNT 

My  aunt!  my  dear  unmarried  aunt! 

Long  years  have  o’er  her  flown; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 
That  binds  her  virgin  zone; 

I know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 
As  cheerful  as  she  can; 

Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a span. 

My  aunt!  my  poor  deluded  aunt! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray; 

Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 
In  such  a spring-like  way? 

How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 

When,  through  a double  convex  lens, 
She  just  makes  out  to  spell? 
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Her  father — grandpapa!  forgive 
This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 

Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 
Within  a hundred  miles; 

He  sent  her  to  a stylish  school; 

’Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June; 

And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

“Two  towels  and  a spoon.” 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 

They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down. 
To  make  her  light  and  small; 

They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 
They  screwed  it  up  with  pins; — 

Oh,  never  mortal  suffered  more 
In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back; 

(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 
Might  follow  on  the  track;) 

“Ah!”  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 
Some  powder  in  his  pan, 

“What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 
Against  a desperate  man!” 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade, 

Tore  from  the  trembling  father’s  arms 
His  all-accomplished  maid. 

For  her  how  happy  had  it  been! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 

To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose 
On  my  ancestral  tree. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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TO  AN  INSECT 

I love  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice. 
Wherever  thou  art  hid, 

Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid! 

Thou  mindest  me  of  gentlefolks, — 

Old  gentlefolks  are  they, — 

Thou  say’st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a female,  Katydid! 

I know  it  by  the  trill 

That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes, 
So  petulant  and  shrill; 

I think  there  is  a knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 

A knot  of  spinister  Katydids, — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea? 

Oh,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live, 

And  what  did  Katy  do? 

And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too? 

Did  Katy  love  a naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one? 

I warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a Kate  has  done. 

Dear  me!  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
My  fuss  with  little  Jane, 

And  Ann,  with  whom  I used  to  walk 
So  often  down  the  lane, 
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And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black, 

Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blue, — 
Pray  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid, 

What  did  poor  Katy  do? 

Ah  no!  the  living  oak  shall  crash. 

That  stood  for  ages  still, 

The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base 
And  thunder  down  the  hill, 
Before  the  little  Katydid 

Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 

Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever-murmuring  race! 

And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings 
Beneath  the  autumn  sun. 

Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  voice, 
And  lift  her  drooping  lid, 

And  then  the  child  of  future  years 
Shall  hear  what  Katy  did. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


☆ 

THE  DEACON’S  MASTERPIECE 
OR,  THE  WONDERFUL  “ONE-HOSS  SHAY” 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
That  was  built  in  such  a logical  way 
It  ran  a hundred  years  to  a day, 

And  then,  of  a sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay. 
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I’ll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits, — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I say? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive, — 

Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 

That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 

And  Braddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

Left  without  a scalp  to  its  crown. 

It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  somewhere  a weakest  spot, — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace, — lurking  still. 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 

And  that’s  the  reason,  beyond  a doubt, 

That  a chaise  breads  down,  but  doesn’t  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do, 

With  an  “I  dew  vum,”  or  an  “I  tell  yeou,”) 

He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
’N’  the  keounty  ’n’  all  the  kentry  raoun’; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn  break  daown: 
“Fur,”  said  the  Deacon,  “ ’t’s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes’  place  mus’  stan’  the  strain; 

’N’  the  way  t’  fix  it,  uz  I maintain, 

Is  only  jest 

T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 
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So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  couldn’t  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke, — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees. 
The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  “Settler’s  ellum,” — 

Last  of  its  timber, — they  couldn’t  sell  ’em, 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 
Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  “put  her  through.” 

“There!”  said  the  Deacon,  “naow  she’ll  dew!” 

Do!  I tell  you,  I rather  guess 
She  was  a wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day! 

Eighteen  hundred; — it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten; 

“Hahnsum  kerridge”  they  called  it  then. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came; — 

Running  as  usual;  much  the  same. 
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Thirty  and  Forty  at  last  arrive, 

And  then  come  Fifty,  and  Fifty-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I know,  but  a tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it. — You’re  welcome. — No  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November, — the  Earthquake-day — 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn’t  be, — for  the  Deacon’s  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 
That  there  wasn’t  a chance  for  one  to  start. 
For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more. 
And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a whole,  it  is  past  a doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out! 

First  of  November,  Fifty-five! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
“Huddup!”  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday’s  text, — 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
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At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet’n ’-house  on  the  hill. 

First  a shiver,  and  then  a thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a spill, — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a rock, 

At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet’n’-house  clock, — 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock! 

What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a heap  or  mound, 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you’re  not  a dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 

Logic  is  logic.  That’s  all  I say. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


☆ 


DOROTHY  Q. 

Grandmother’s  mother:  her  age,  I guess, 
Thirteen  summers,  or  something  less; 

Girlish  bust,  but  womanly  air; 

Smooth,  square  forehead  with  uprolled  hair; 
Lips  that  lover  has  never  kissed; 

Taper  fingers  and  slender  wrist; 

Hanging  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade; 

So  they  painted  the  little  maid. 
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On  her  hand  a parrot  green 
Sits  unmoving  and  broods  serene. 

Hold  up  the  canvas  full  in  view, — 

Look!  there’s  a rent  the  light  shines  through, 
Dark  with  a century’s  fringe  of  dust, — 

That  was  a Red-Coat’s  rapier-thrust! 

Such  is  the  tale  the  lady  old, 

Dorothy’s  daughter’s  daughter,  told. 

Who  the  painter  was  none  may  tell, — 

One  whose  best  was  not  over  well; 

Hard  and  dry,  it  must  be  confessed, 

Flat  as  a rose  that  has  long  been  pressed; 

Yet  in  her  cheek  the  hues  are  bright. 

Dainty  colors  of  red  and  white. 

And  in  her  slender  shape  are  seen 
Hint  and  promise  of  stately  mien. 

Look  not  on  her  with  eyes  of  scorn, — 
Dorothy  Q.  was  a lady  born! 

Ay!  since  the  galloping  Normans  came, 
England’s  annals  have  known  her  name; 

And  still  to  the  three-hilled  rebel  town 
Dear  is  that  ancient  name’s  renown. 

For  many  a civic  wreath  they  won, 

The  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son. 

O Damsel  Dorothy!  Dorothy  Q.! 

Strange  is  the  gift  that  I owe  to  you; 

Such  a gift  as  never  a king 

Save  to  daughter  or  son  might  bring, — 

All  my  tenure  of  heart  and  hand, 

All  my  title  to  house  and  land; 

Mother  and  sister  and  child  and  wife 
And  joy  and  sorrow  and  death  and  life! 
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What  if  a hundred  years  ago 

Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 
That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name, 

And  under  the  folds  that  look  so  still 
The  bodice  swelled  with  the  bosom’s  thrill? 
Should  I be  I,  or  would  it  be 
One  tenth  another,  to  nine  tenths  me? 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a maiden’s  Yes: 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 

But  never  a cable  that  holds  so  fast 
Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast, 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 
That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long! 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then 
You  may  hear  today  in  a hundred  men. 

0 lady  and  lover,  how  faint  and  far 
Your  images  hover, — and  here  we  are 
Solid  and  stirring  in  flesh  and  bone, — 

Edward’s  and  Dorothy’s — all  their  own, — 

A goodly  record  for  Time  to  show 

Of  a syllable  spoken  so  long  ago! — 

Shall  I bless  you,  Dorothy,  or  forgive 
For  the  tender  whisper  that  bade  me  live? 

It  shall  be  a blessing,  my  little  maid! 

1 will  heal  the  stab  of  the  Red-Coat’s  blade. 

And  freshen  the  gold  of  the  tarnished  frame, 

And  gild  with  a rhyme  your  household  name; 

So  you  shall  smile  on  us  brave  and  bright 

As  first  you  greeted  the  morning’s  light, 

And  live  untroubled  by  woes  and  fears 
Through  a second  youth  of  a hundred  years. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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LET’S  GO  FISHIN’ 

When  a man  ain’t  got  no  money 
An’  his  wife  begins  to  stew; 

When  he  feels  a storm  a-brewin’ 

An’  the  lan’lord  is  past  due; 

Why,  it  makes  him  feel  like  shoutin’ 
When  a neighbor  comes  to  say: 

“Come  on,  Pal,  let’s  go  fishin’ 

For  the  fish  will  bite  today.” 

When  th’  creditors  are  crowdin’ 

An’  you  cannot  sleep  at  night; 

When  the  lawyers  are  foreclosin’ 

An’  you’ve  ’bout  give  up  the  fight, 

It  is  like  a voice  from  Heaven 
When  a call  these  words  convey: 

“Hey,  there,  Pal,  let’s  go  a-fishin’ 

For  the  fish  will  bite  today.” 

There  is  some  that  says  that  fishin’ 

Is  a wastin’  of  your  time, 

That  a feller  what  goes  fishin’ 

Never  will  be  wuth  a dime; 

But  I pity  money  chasers 
Who  no  boyhood  thrills  betray 

When  their  chum  says,  “Let’s  go  fishin’ 
For  the  fish  will  bite  today.” 

Mebbe  some  may  think  it’s  canny 
Chasin’  gold  from  sun  to  sun; 

But  what’s  the  use  of  livin’ 

When  you’ve  lost  your  sense  of  fun? 
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You  can  do  your  work  far  better 
When  you  mix  it  with  some  play. 
Call  me  dead  when  I quit  wishin’ 

For  the  fish  to  bite  some  day. 

ROBERT  S.  HOLMES 


☆ 

CHRIST  IN  WOOLWORTH’S 

I did  not  think  to  find  You  there — 

Crucifixes,  large  and  small. 

Sixpence  and  threepence,  on  a tray. 

Among  the  artificial  pearls, 

Paste  rings,  tin  watches,  beads  of  glass. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  find  You  there 
Fingered  by  people  coarse  and  crass. 

Who  had  no  reverence  at  all. 

Yet — what  is  it  that  You  would  say? 

“For  these  I hang  upon  My  cross, 

For  these  the  agony  and  loss. 

Though  heedlessly  they  pass  Me  by.” 

Dear  Lord,  forgive  such  fools  as  I, 

Who  thought  it  strange  to  find  You  there, 
When  You  are  with  us  everywhere. 

TERESA  HOOLEY 

☆ 

MY  IRISH  GREAT-GRANDFATHER, 
PATRICK  O’FLYNG 

To  H.  W.  D. 

Although  in  the  main  I am  like  other  men, 

I am  shaken  with  fever-throbs  now  and  again. 
On  the  plain  of  my  spirit  the  galloping  feet 
Of  the  bellowing  tempests  of  turbulence  beat. 
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Then  I glance  at  my  lineage,  all  the  long  line, 

To  determine  the  source  of  this  ailment  of  mine, 

And  I’m  moved  to  remark,  what  accounts  for  the  thing 
Is  my  Irish  great-grandfather,  Patrick  O’Flyng. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  from  the  looks  of  my  face 

That  about  seven-eighths  of  me’s  plain  human  race. 

But  I shout  it  today  and  I’ll  shout  it  tomorra’: 

The  other  one-eighth  o’  me’s  Irish,  begorra. 

If  it’s  proof  that  you’re  wantin’,  I’ll  give  ye  a tip: 

Just  glance  if  ye  will  at  me  long  upper  lip, 

Though  I’m  fearin’  that  it’s  the  sole  feature  I bring 
From  my  Irish  great-grandfather,  Patrick  O’Flyng. 

I’ve  a temper  which  knows  neither  reason  nor  rhyme, 

And  it  rules  me  exactly  one-eighth  of  the  time. 

It’s  as  wild  as  the  face  of  a thistle-sown  bog, 

And  as  fierce  as  a storm  and  as  blind  as  a fog. 

My  wife  and  my  children  are  wise  to  the  case: 

They  are  quiet  as  mice,  and  they  keep  to  their  place, 

And  they  whisper,  while  dodging  the  stones  from  my  sling, 
“It’s  his  Irish  great-grandfather,  Patrick  O’Flyng.” 

I’ve  a song  on  my  lips  and  a pain  in  my  heart, 

And  a fanciful  longing,  a grief,  and  a smart. 

I’ve  a beautiful  picture  that  lives  in  my  eye. 

And  it  lures  me  to  follow  a dream  till  I die. 

It’s  a burden  of  tears,  and  it’s  beauty  and  faith; 

It’s  a shadowy  vision,  a ghost,  and  a wraith. 

It’s  a fate  and  a curse  and  a blessing  I bring 
From  my  Irish  great-grandfather,  Patrick  O’Flyng. 

HOMER  C.  HOUSE 
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LIFE  IS  A LOVELY  THING 

Long,  long  ago,  when  it  was  spring, 

I thought  life  was  a lovely  thing; 

And  now,  with  snow  on  dale  and  hill, 

I think  so  still! 

MINNIE  CASE  HOPKINS 

☆ 

THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

1 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 

of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage 

where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning 
of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

2 

I have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires 

of  a hundred  circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar 

in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 

I can  read  His  righteous  sentence 

by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

3 

I have  read  a fiery  gospel, 

writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 

“As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners, 

so  with  you  My  grace  shall  deal; 
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Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman, 

crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on.” 

4 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet 

that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men 
before  His  judgment-seat: 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him! 
be  jubilant,  my  feet! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

5 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies 

Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a glory  in  His  bosom  that 

transfigures  you  and  me: 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy, 

let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

☆ 

WHEN  THE  MINISTER  COMES  TO  TEA 

Oh!  they’ve  swept  the  parlor  carpet,  and  they’ve  dusted  every 
chair, 

And  they’ve  got  the  tidies  hangin’  jest  exactly  on  the  square; 
And  the  what-not’s  fixed  up  lovely,  and  the  mats  have  all  been 
beat, 

And  the  pantry’s  brimmin’  over  with  the  bully  things  ter  eat; 

Sis  has  got  her  Sunday  dress  on,  and  she’s  frizzin’  up  her  bangs; 
Ma’s  got  on  her  best  alpacky,  and  she’s  askin’  how  it  hangs; 

Pa  has  shaved  as  slick  as  can  be,  and  I’m  rigged  way  up  in  G, — 
And  it’s  all  because  we’re  goin’  ter  have  the  minister  ter  tea. 
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Oh!  the  table’s  fixed  up  gaudy  with  the  gilt-edged  chiny  set, 
And  we’ll  use  the  silver  tea-pot  and  the  comp’ny  spoons,  you 
bet; 

And  we’re  goin’  ter  have  some  fruit-cake  and  some  thimbleberry 
jam, 

And  “riz  biscuits,”  and  some  doughnuts,  and  some  chicken,  and 
some  ham. 

Ma,  she’ll  ’polergize  like  fury  and  say  everything  is  bad, 

And  “Sich  awful  luck  with  cookin’,”  she  is  sure  she  never  had; 
But,  er  course,  she’s  only  bluffin’,  for  it’s  as  prime  as  it  can  be, 
And  she’s  only  talkin’  that  way  ’cause  the  minister’s  ter  tea. 

Everybody’ll  be  a-smilin’  and  as  good  as  ever  was, 

Pa  won’t  growl  about  the  vittles,  like  he  generally  does. 

And  he’ll  ask  me  would  I like  another  piece  er  pie;  but,  sho! 
That,  er  course,  is  only  manners,  and  I’m  s’posed  ter  answer 
“No.” 

Sis’ll  talk  about  the  church-work  and  about  the  Sunday-school, 
Ma’ll  tell  how  she  liked  that  sermon  that  was  on  the  Golden 
Rule, 

And  if  I upset  my  tumbler  they  won’t  say  a word  ter  me: — 

Yes,  a boy  can  eat  in  comfort  with  the  minister  ter  tea! 

Say!  a minister,  you’d  reckon,  never’d  say  what  wasn’t  true; 

But  that  isn’t  so  with  ours,  and  I jest  can  prove  it,  too; 

’Cause  when  Sis  plays  on  the  organ  so  it  makes  yer  want  ter  die, 
Why,  he  sets  and  says  it’s  lovely;  and  that,  seems  ter  me,  ’s  a lie: 
But  I like  him  all  the  samey,  and  I only  wish  he’d  stay 
At  our  house  fer  good  and  always,  and  eat  with  us  every  day; 
Only  think  of  havin’  goodies  every  evenin’!  ]'\mmineel 
And  I’d  never  git  a scoldin’  with  the  minister  ter  tea! 

JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 
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WHIST 

Hour  after  hour  the  cards  were  fairly  shuffled 
And  fairly  dealt,  but  still  I got  a hand. 

The  morning  came,  and  I with  mind  unruffled, 
Did  simply  say,  “I  do  not  understand.” 

Life  is  a game  in  which  from  unseen  sources 
The  cards  are  shuffled,  and  the  hearts  are  dealt. 

Vain  are  all  efforts  to  control  the  forces, 

Which,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly  felt. 

I do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled. 

But  still  I like  the  game  and  want  to  play; 

So  through  the  long,  long  night  will  I,  unruffled, 
Play  what  I get  until  the  dawn  of  day. 

IRONQUILL 


☆ 

THE  JACKPOT 

I sauntered  down  through  Europe, 

I wandered  up  the  Nile, 

I sought  the  mausoleums  where  the  mummied 
Pharaohs  lay; 

I found  the  sculptured  tunnel 
Where  quietly  in  style 

Imperial  sarcophagi  concealed  the  royal  clay. 

Above  the  vault  was  graven  deep  the  motto  of  the  crown: 
“Who  openeth  a jackpot  may  not  always  rake  it  down.” 

It’s  strange  what  deep  impressions 
Are  made  by  little  things. 
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Within  the  granite  tunnelling  I saw  a dingy  cleft; 

It  was  a cryptic  chamber: 

I drew  and  got  four  kings; 

But  on  a brief  comparison  I laid  them  down  and  left, 

Because  upon  the  granite  stood  that  sentence  bold  and  brown: 
“Who  openeth  a jackpot  may  not  always  rake  it  down.” 

I make  this  observation: 

A man  with  such  a hand 

Has  psychologic  feelings  which  perhaps  he  should  not  feel, 

But  I was  somewhat  rattled 
And  in  a foreign  land, 

And  had  some  dim  suspicions  as  I had  not  watched  the  deal. 
And  there  was  that  inscription,  too,  in  words  that  seemed  to 
frown : 

“Who  openeth  a jackpot  may  not  always  rake  it  down.” 

These  letters  were  not  graven 
In  Anglo-Saxon  tongue; 

Perhaps  if  you  had  seen  them  you  had  idly  passed  them  by; 

I studied  erudition 
When  I was  somewhat  young; 

I recognized  the  language  when  it  struck  my  classic  eye; 

I saw  a maxim  suitable  for  monarch  or  for  clown: 

“Who  openeth  a jackpot  may  not  always  rake  it  down.” 

Detesting  Metaphysics, 

I cannot  help  but  put 

A philosophic  moral  where  I think  it  ought  to  hang; 

I’ve  seen  a boom  for  office 
Grow  feeble  at  the  root, 

Then  change  into  a boomlet — then  to  a boomerang. 

In  caucus  or  convention,  in  village  or  in  town: 

“Who  openeth  a jackpot  may  not  always  rake  it  down.” 

IRONQUILL 
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THE  VIOLET  STAR 

“I  have  always  lived,  and  I always  must,” 

The  sergeant  said  when  the  fever  came; 

From  his  burning  brow  we  wiped  the  dust, 

And  we  held  his  hand,  and  we  spoke  his  name. 

“Millions  of  ages  have  come  and  gone,” 

The  sergeant  said  as  we  held  his  hand. 

“They  have  passed  like  the  mist  of  the  early  dawn, 

Since  I left  my  home  in  that  far-off  land.” 

We  bade  him  hush,  but  he  gave  no  heed — 

“Millions  of  orbits  I crossed  from  far. 

Drifted  as  drifts  the  cottonwood  seed; 

I came,”  said  he,  “from  the  Violet  Star.” 

“Drifting  in  cycles  from  space  to  place — 

I’m  tired,”  said  he,  “and  I’m  going  home 
To  the  Violet  Star,  in  the  realms  of  space 
Where  I loved  to  live,  and  I will  not  roam. 

“For  I’ve  always  lived,  and  I always  must, 

And  the  soul  in  roaming  may  roam  too  far; 

I have  reached  the  verge  that  I dare  not  trust. 

And  I’m  going  back  to  the  Violet  Star.” 

The  sergeant  was  still,  and  we  fanned  his  cheek; 

There  came  no  word  from  that  soul  so  tired; 

And  the  bugle  rang  from  the  distant  peak, 

As  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  pickets  fired. 

The  sergeant  was  buried  as  soldiers  are; 

And  we  thought  all  day,  as  we  marched  through  the  dust, 
“His  spirit  has  gone  to  the  Violet  Star — 

He  always  has  lived,  and  he  always  must.” 


IRONQUILL 
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STANZAS  IN  THE  INFRARED 

Somewhere  people  are  peeling  onions, 

Swapping  puns  with  a British  peer, 

Slamming  doors  on  their  favorite  bunions, 

But  I lie  snug  as  a sand  flea  here. 

Here,  by  my  strictly  private  ocean, 

Here,  on  my  personal  stretch  of  beach, 

Alone  with  my  soul  and  the  sunburn  lotion, 
While  the  sun  impartially  beams  on  each. 

Some  folks  are  cracking  their  shins  at  hockey, 

Or  betting  their  shirt  on  a horse  to  win, 

Who  comes  in  first — after  throwing  his  jockey; 
Some  folks  are  learning  that  betting’s  a sin. 

Somewhere  somebody’s  motor’s  stalling; 

Somebody’s  on  a preview  hunt; 

Somewhere,  somewhere  a voice  is  calling, 

But  here  all’s  quiet  on  the  ocean  front. 

Others  write  letters  they’ve  owed  since  Christmas, 
Walk  their  mile  on  the  windy  heath, 

Find  that  their  blind  date’s  got  strabismus, 

Get  subpoenaed,  or  lose  their  teeth. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  says  my  private  ocean; 

“Fancy  that,”  sighs  my  personal  beach. 

And  that’s  the  extent  of  the  commotion 
The  sun  and  I permit  to  each. 

Here  in  the  hot  sun  I lie  sprawling, 

Here,  till  the  last  hot  ray  is  sped; 

And  somewhere,  somewhere  a voice  is  calling: 
“That’s  why  Ethel’s  teched  in  the  head!” 

ETHEL  JACOBSON 
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“TO  AN  OLD  FARMHOUSE” 

“I  like  old  houses  that  are  weather-stained, 

Whose  doorsteps  sag  beneath  their  weight  of  years, 

Old  walls  that  echo  back  with  softened  tone 
The  laughter  that  we  know,  the  sound  of  tears. 

“Old  wooden  beds  that  glow  with  luster  dim. 

Old  rooms  where  birth  and  death  have  often  trod, 

Old  stairways  echoing  back  the  tired  feet, 

Like  rain  that  beats  against  the  quiet  sod. 

“Old  treasured  quilts  with  tiny  stitches  made, 

Bits  of  gay  dresses  that  our  mothers  had. 

Old  pictures  in  an  album  gray  and  dim, 

A little  blue-eyed  boy  that  once  was  dad. 

“Old  roomy  kitchens  steeped  in  fragrant  food, 

The  shining  stove,  its  welcome,  gracious  cheer, 

Old  cellars  made  of  stone  with  crib  and  bin. 

Storing  with  pride  the  harvests  of  the  year. 

“Old  parlors  hushed  and  clean,  stiff  chairs  arrayed 
In  stately  rows  beside  the  shining  wall, 

A feather  wreath,  a gaudy  painted  fan, 

The  stilted  splendor  of  a Chinese  doll. 

“Old  homes  that  breathe  of  peace  and  quiet  hours, 
That  we  in  happy  dreams  may  see  again 

And  taste  the  perfume  of  her  glowing  flowers, 

Dim  as  forget-me-nots  in  summer  rain.” 

EDNA  JAQUES 
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MESSAGE  FROM  A LITTLE  GHOST 

I’ve  explained  to  St.  Peter  I’d  rather  stay  here 
Outside  the  Pearly  Gate. 

I won’t  be  a nuisance, 

I won’t  even  bark, 

I’ll  be  very  patient,  and  wait. 

I’ll  lie  here  and  chew  a celestial  bone 
No  matter  how  long  it  may  be. 

I miss  you  so  much. 

If  I went  in  alone. 

It  wouldn’t  be  Heaven  to  me. 

MURIEL  WHITEHEAD  JARVIS 

☆ 

IMMORTALITY 

Two  caterpillars  crawling  on  a leaf 
By  some  strange  accident  in  contact  came; 

Their  conversation,  passing  all  belief, 

Was  that  same  argument,  the  very  same, 

That  has  been  “proed  and  conned”  from  man  to  man, 
Yea,  ever  since  this  wondrous  world  began. 

The  ugly  creatures, 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 

Devoid  of  features 
That  adorn  mankind. 

Were  vain  enough,  in  dull  and  wordy  strife, 

To  speculate  upon  a future  life. 

The  first  was  optimistic,  full  of  hope; 

The  second,  quite  dyspeptic,  seemed  to  mope. 

Said  number  one,  “I’m  sure  of  our  salvation.” 
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Said  number  two,  “I’m  sure  of  our  damnation;” 

“Our  ugly  forms  alone  would  seal  our  fates 
And  bar  our  entrance  through  the  golden  gates. 
Suppose  that  death  should  take  us  unawares, 

How  could  we  climb  the  golden  stairs? 

If  maidens  shun  us  as  they  pass  us  by, 

Would  angels  bid  us  welcome  in  the  sky? 

I wonder  what  great  crimes  we  have  committed, 

That  leave  us  so  forlorn  and  so  unpitied? 

Perhaps  we’ve  been  ungrateful,  unforgiving; 

’Tis  plain  to  me  that  life’s  not  worth  the  living.” 
“Come,  come,  cheer  up,”  the  jovial  worm  replied — 
“Let’s  take  a look  upon  the  other  side; 

Suppose  we  cannot  fly  like  moths  or  millers, 

Are  we  to  blame  for  being  caterpillars  ? 

Will  that  same  God  that  doomed  us  crawl  the  earth, 

A prey  to  every  bird  that’s  given  birth, 

Forgive  our  captor  as  he  eats  and  sings, 

And  damn  poor  us  because  we  have  not  wings? 

If  we  can’t  skim  the  air  like  owl  or  bat, 

A worm  will  turn  ‘for  a’  that.” 

They  argued  through  the  summer;  autumn  nigh; 

The  ugly  things  composed  themselves  to  die; 

And  so,  to  make  their  funeral  quite  complete. 

Each  wrapped  himself  in  his  little  winding-sheet. 

The  tangled  web  encompassed  them  full  soon, 

Each  for  his  coffin  made  him  a cocoon. 

All  through  the  winter’s  chilling  blast  they  lay, 

Dead  to  the  world,  aye,  dead  as  human  clay. 

Lo!  Spring  comes  forth  with  all  her  warmth  and  love; 
She  brings  sweet  justice  from  the  realms  above — 

She  breaks  the  chrysalis — she  resurrects  the  dead — 

Two  butterflies  ascend — encircling  her  head. 

And  so  this  emblem  shall  forever  be 
A sign  of  immortality. 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 
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A SHIP  COMES  IN 

Salem  1825 

From  Java,  Sumatra,  and  old  Cathay 
Another  ship  is  home  today. 

Now  in  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun 
They  are  unloading  cinnamon. 

And  even  here  in  Town  Hall  Square 
The  pungent  fragrance  fills  the  air.  . . . 

Oh,  nothing  is  quite  so  exciting  to  me 
As  a ship  just  home  from  the  China  Sea. 

So  I will  go  down  to  the  harbor  soon 
And  stand  around  all  afternoon. 

OLIVER  JENKINS 

☆ 

FRONT  PORCH 

People  who  live  in  cities  never  know 
The  creak  of  hickory  rockers  and  the  hum 
Of  talk  about  what  happened  years  ago. 

Just  sitting  on  the  sunny  side  of  some 
Old  house  can  bring  us  closer  to  events 
Than  counting  seconds,  though  the  world  says  not. 
If  looking  backward  doesn’t  make  good  sense, 
Tomorrow,  then,  may  be  as  well  forgot. 

Those  who  planned  farmsteads  hereabouts  took  time 
Enough  to  square  a beam  and  see  it  placed; 

A man  of  sixty  wasn’t  past  his  prime 
And  nothing  worth  a penny  went  to  waste. 

We  can  remember  many  things  with  pride. 

Who  built  front  porches  neighborly  and  wide. 

LESLIE  NELSON  JENNINGS 
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WILD  PLUM 

They  are  unholy  who  are  born 
To  love  wild  plum  at  night, 

Who  once  have  passed  it  on  a road 
Glimmering  and  white. 

It  is  as  though  darkness  had 
Speech  of  silver  words, 

Or  as  though  a cloud  of  stars 
Perched  like  ghostly  birds. 

They  are  unpitied  from  their  birth 
And  homeless  in  men’s  sight 
Who  love  better  than  the  earth 
Wild  plum  at  night. 

ORRICK  JOHNS 

☆ 

“I’M  SORRY,  LOVE,  I BRING  SO  SMALL  A BONE” 

I’m  sorry.  Love,  I bring  so  small  a bone 
To  put  here  as  a tribute  at  your  feet. 

’Twas  buried  by  that  collie  down  the  street; 

I marked  the  spot  and  dug  it  up,  alone; 

He  might  have  fought  me  for  it,  had  he  known. 

But  thought  of  you  made  e’en  that  danger  sweet. 

You’ll  note  it  still  retains  a shred  of  meat 
Which  I had  thought  of  keeping  for  my  own. 

My  daily  meals  are  cereal  and  cream 

Which  have  no  bones,  and  tend  to  make  me  fat. 

Often  and  often  do  I lie  and  dream 

That  I have  snatched  a drumstick  from  the  cat. 

My  heart  is  in  this  gift,  though  it  may  seem 
So  small  a bone,  and  slightly  soiled,  at  that. 

BURGES  JOHNSON 
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SOAP,  THE  OPPRESSOR 

The  folks  at  home  half  the  time  are  thinkin’  about  dirt; 

It  sort  of  gives  ’em  horrors  an’  they  act  as  if  it  hurt; 

The  sight  of  just  a little  makes  ’em  daffy  as  can  be — 

They’re  always  washing  something,  and  half  the  time  it’s  me. 

It  ain’t  because  I wet  my  feet  that  gives  me  colds  and  such; 
’Tain’t  runnin’  round  that  keeps  me  thin — it’s  cause  I’m  washed 
so  much. 

It  does  no  good  to  tell  ’em,  they’re  so  stubborn,  but  I hope 
That  some  day  they’ll  discover  what  deceitful  stuff  is  soap. 

I tell  you  very  often  when  my  hands  was  clean  and  white 
I’ve  gone  along  to  wash  ’em  ’cause  it  did  no  good  to  fight. 

When  I stuck  ’em  in  the  basin,  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
The  soap  would  make  the  water  as  dirty  as  could  be. 

If  folks  would  give  me  half  a chance  with  soap  that  didn’t  cheat, 
I guess  they’d  be  surprised  to  find  I’m  nacherally  neat; 

I’d  take  on  flesh  and  leave  off  havin’  colds  an’  such,  I know. 
And  no  one  would  complain  about  the  parts  of  me  that  show. 

BURGES  JOHNSON 


☆ 

GRANDMA’S  MISTAKE 

Poor  grandma!  I do  hate  to  tell  her! 

And  yet  it  does  seem  very  queer, 

She’s  lived  so  much  longer  than  I have, 
And  I — why,  I’ve  known  it  a year! 

Even  Alice  begins  to  look  doubtful. 

And  she  is  so  babyish,  too, 

And  mamma  slyly  laughs  at  the  nonsense, 
But  grandma  believes  it  is  true. 
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I did  it  all  up  in  brown  paper. 

And  laid  it  just  there  by  her  plate; 

She  put  on  her  glasses  so  slowly, 

I thought  that  I never  could  wait. 

But  when  she  had  opened  the  bundle, 

“My  patience!”  she  said,  “how  complete! 

A dear  little  box  for  my  knitting — 

Now  isn’t  old  Santa  Claus  sweet? 

“To  think  that  the  funny  old  fellow 
Should  notice  I needed  just  this! 

If  he  should  come  in  here  this  morning, 

I think  I should  give  him  a kiss!” 

She  never  once  looked  at  me,  never; 

Of  course,  I had  nothing  to  say. 

But  I was  so  mortified,  truly, 

I just  had  to  run  right  away. 

Poor  grandma,  I do  hate  to  tell  her! 

But  some  day,  of  course,  she’ll  find  out, 
And  then  she  will  laugh  to  remember 
What  once  she  was  puzzled  about. 

But  as  for  that  beautiful  work-box, 

She  laid  with  such  care  on  the  shelf, 

How  can  she  think  Santa  Claus  brought  it? 
I made  the  thing  for  her  myself! 

MARGARET  JOHNSON 


☆ 

EPICURE 

Ripe  old  age  for  her  dog, 
Birch  for  her  fires, 

Rain  for  her  garden, 

Are  all  she  requires. 
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And  the  longer  she  lives 
The  more  truly  she  knows 
Her  exceeding  presumption 
To  ask  life  for  those. 

RUTH  LAMBERT  JONES 


☆ 

THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  PRAYER 

Lady,  who  with  tender  ward 
Didst  keep  the  house  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
Who  didst  set  forth  the  bread  and  wine 
Before  the  Living  Wheat  and  Vine, 
Reverently  didst  make  the  bed 
Whereon  was  laid  the  holy  Head 
That  such  a cruel  pillow  pres’t 
For  our  behoof,  on  Calvary’s  crest: 

Be  beside  me  while  I go 
About  my  labors  to  and  fro. 

Speed  the  wheel  and  speed  the  loom, 
Guide  the  needle  and  the  broom, 

Make  my  bread  rise  sweet  and  light, 
Make  my  cheese  come  foamy  white; 
Yellow  may  my  butter  be 
As  cowslips  blowing  on  the  lea. 

Homely  tho’  my  task  and  small, 

Be  beside  me  at  them  all. 

Then  when  I shall  stand  to  face 
Jesus  in  the  judgment-place, 

To  me  thy  gracious  help  afford 
Who  art  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord. 


BLANCHE  M.  KELLY 
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HEREDITY 

There  is  a Pirate  in  my  blood, 

And  a rare,  great  Queen: 

And  all  that  the  one  has  understood 
The  other  has  never  seen.  . . . 

At  noon,  I tread  on  cloth  o’  gold, 

While  the  Pirate  watches  me — 

His  fingers  are  light  in  a rapier-hold, 

And  he  hungers  for  the  sea.  . . . 

At  night,  the  wind  is  in  my  hair, 

And  I own  the  sea  to  the  sky: 

But  . . . the  Queen’s  lips  twist  as  she  watches  there, 
And  she  shivers  as  I go  by.  . . . 

My  arrogant  head  knows  the  weight  of  a crown, 

But  a Quarterdeck  sired  my  stride; 

There’s  a regal  form  in  my  velvet  gown — 

But  my  heart  beats  time  to  the  tide! 

There  is  a Pirate  deep  in  me — 

But  his  crew-command  seems  small; 

There  is  a Queen — and  she  cannot  see 
Why  she  frets  at  a palace-wall! 

THEDA  KENYON 

☆ 

ROUGE  BOUQUET 

In  a wood  they  call  the  Rouge  Bouquet 
There  is  a new-made  grave  today. 

Built  by  never  a spade  nor  pick 

Yet  covered  with  earth  ten  metres  thick. 
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There  lie  many  fighting  men, 

Dead  in  their  youthful  prime, 

Never  to  laugh  nor  love  again 
Nor  taste  the  Summertime. 

For  Death  came  flying  through  the  air 
And  stopped  his  flight  at  the  dugout  stair, 
Touched  his  prey  and  left  them  there, 

Clay  to  clay. 

He  hid  their  bodies  stealthily 
In  the  soil  of  the  land  they  fought  to  free 
And  fled  away. 

Now  over  the  grave  abrupt  and  clear 
Three  volleys  ring; 

And  perhaps  their  brave  young  spirits  hear 
The  bugle  sing: 

“Go  to  sleep! 

Go  to  sleep! 

Slumber  well  where  the  shell  screamed  and  fell. 
Let  your  rifles  rest  on  the  muddy  floor, 

You  will  not  need  them  any  more. 

Danger’s  past; 

Now  at  last. 

Go  to  sleep!” 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 

Never  fear  but  in  the  skies 
Saints  and  angels  stand 
Smiling  with  their  holy  eyes 
On  this  new-come  band. 

St.  Michael’s  sword  darts  through  the  air 
And  touches  the  aureole  on  his  hair 
As  he  sees  them  stand  saluting  there, 

His  stalwart  sons: 
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And  Patrick,  Brigid,  Columkill 
Rejoice  that  in  the  veins  of  warriors  still 
The  Gael’s  blood  runs. 

And  up  to  Heaven’s  doorway  floats, 

From  the  wood  called  Rouge  Bouquet, 

A delicate  cloud  of  bugle  notes 
That  softly  say: 

“Farewell! 

Farewell! 

Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you! 

Your  souls  shall  be  where  the  heroes  are 
And  your  memory  shine  like  the  morning-star. 
Brave  and  dear. 

Shield  us  here. 

Farewell!” 

JOYCE  KILMER 


☆ 

MARTIN 

When  I am  tired  of  earnest  men, 

Intense  and  keen  and  sharp  and  clever, 
Pursuing  fame  with  brush  or  pen 
Or  counting  metal  disks  forever, 

Then  from  the  halls  of  Shadowland 
Beyond  the  trackless  purple  sea 
Old  Martin’s  ghost  comes  back  to  stand 
Beside  my  desk  and  talk  to  me. 

Still  on  his  delicate  pale  face 
A quizzical  thin  smile  is  showing, 

His  cheeks  are  wrinkled  like  fine  lace. 

His  kind  blue  eyes  are  gay  and  glowing. 
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He  wears  a brilliant-hued  cravat, 

A suit  to  match  his  soft  grey  hair, 

A rakish  stick,  a knowing  hat, 

A manner  blithe  and  debonair. 

How  good  that  he  who  always  knew 
That  being  lovely  was  a duty, 

Should  have  gold  halls  to  wander  through 
And  should  himself  inhabit  beauty. 
How  like  his  old  unselfish  way 
To  leave  those  halls  of  splendid  mirth 
And  comfort  those  condemned  to  stay 
Upon  the  dull  and  sombre  earth. 

Some  people  ask:  “What  cruel  chance 
Made  Martin’s  life  so  sad  a story?” 
Martin?  Why,  he  exhaled  romance, 

And  wore  an  overcoat  of  glory. 

A fleck  of  sunlight  in  the  street, 

A horse,  a book,  a girl  who  smiled, 

Such  visions  made  each  moment  sweet 
For  this  receptive  ancient  child. 

Because  it  was  old  Martin’s  lot 
To  be,  not  make,  a decoration, 

Shall  we  then  scorn  him,  having  not 
His  genius  of  appreciation  ? 

Rich  joy  and  love  he  got  and  gave; 

His  heart  was  merry  as  his  dress; 

Pile  laurel  wreaths  upon  his  grave 
Who  did  not  gain,  but  was,  success! 

JOYCE  KILMER 
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THE  HOUSE  WITH  NOBODY  IN  IT 

Whenever  I walk  to  Suffern  along  the  Erie  track 

I go  by  a poor  old  farmhouse  with  its  shingles  broken  and 
black. 

I suppose  I’ve  passed  it  a hundred  times,  but  I always  stop  for  a 
minute 

And  look  at  the  house,  the  tragic  house,  the  house  with  nobody 
in  it. 


2 

I never  have  seen  a haunted  house,  but  I hear  there  are  such 
things ; 

That  they  hold  the  talk  of  spirits,  their  mirth  and  sorrowings. 

I know  this  house  isn’t  haunted,  and  I wish  it  were,  I do; 

For  it  wouldn’t  be  so  lonely  if  it  had  a ghost  or  two. 

3 

This  house  on  the  road  to  Suffern  needs  a dozen  panes  of 
glass, 

And  somebody  ought  to  weed  the  walk  and  take  a scythe  to  the 
grass. 

It  needs  new  paint  and  shingles,  and  the  vines  should  be  trimmed 
and  tied; 

But  what  it  needs  the  most  of  all  is  some  people  living  inside. 

4 

If  I had  a lot  of  money  and  all  my  debts  were  paid 

I’d  put  a gang  of  men  to  work  with  brush  and  saw  and  spade. 

I’d  buy  that  place  and  fix  it  up  the  way  it  used  to  be 

And  I’d  find  some  people  who  wanted  a home  and  give  it  to 
them  free. 
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5 

Now,  a new  house  standing  empty,  with  staring  window  and 
door, 

Looks  idle,  perhaps,  and  foolish,  like  a hat  on  its  block  in  the 
store. 

But  there’s  nothing  mournful  about  it;  it  cannot  be  sad  and  lone 

For  the  lack  of  something  within  it  that  it  has  never  known. 

6 

But  a house  that  has  done  what  a house  should  do,  a house  that 
has  sheltered  life, 

That  has  put  its  loving  wooden  arms  around  a man  and  his  wife, 

A house  that  has  echoed  a baby’s  laugh  and  held  up  his  stumbling 
feet. 

Is  the  saddest  sight,  when  it’s  left  alone,  that  ever  your  eyes 
could  meet. 

7 

So  whenever  I go  to  Suffern  along  the  Erie  track 

I never  go  by  the  empty  house  without  stopping  and  looking 
back, 

Yet  it  hurts  me  to  look  at  the  crumbling  roof  and  the  shutters 
fallen  apart, 

For  I can’t  help  thinking  the  poor  old  house  is  a house  with  a 
broken  heart. 

JOYCE  KILMER 

☆ 

THE  NECHO 

We  got  a necho  at  our  house  since  we  moved  out  beside  the  hill 

Where  there’s  a path  goes  through  the  field,  and  in  the  evening 
when  it’s  still 

And  I go  out  and  holler,  why — away,  ’way  off — there  seems  to  be 

Somebody  waitin’  for  a chance  to  say  what  I say  back  to  me. 
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He  always  waits  till  I call  first,  and  answers  with  a lonesome 
sound: 

I guess  it  doesn’t  make  him  glad  to  think  a little  boy’s  around. 

My  papa  says  a necho’s  just  your  own  voice  that  keeps  soundin’ 
still — 

I bet  you,  though,  they’s  someone  there  that  hides  himself  be- 
yond the  hill. 

He  never  seems  to  holler  back  except  when  it  is  nearly  night; 

I s’pose  he  has  to  work  somewhere  until  the  sun  sinks  out  of 
sight; 

And  when  I was  in  bed  one  time  and  heard  the  rain,  and  it 
was  wet 

I wondered  if  the  necho  still  was  out  there  somewhere  waitin’ 
yet. 

One  time  when  I had  runned  away,  because  they’d  punished 
me,  you  know, 

I heard  my  papa  callin’  me — and  it  was  nearly  dark — and  so 

It  called  me,  too — away  out  there,  and  kind  of  sad,  across  the 

hill — 

And — and  then  I didn’t  leave  them,  and  the  necho’s  over  yonder 
still. 

S.  E.  KISER 

☆ 

COUNTRY  CHURCHES 

The  little,  unpretentious  country  church 
That  stands  beside  a quiet,  dusty  road, 

Regardless  of  how  far  and  wide  I search, 

Presents  the  most  invitatory  code. 

No  architectural  splendor  graces  it, 

No  obvious  kinship  with  cathedrals  great. 

One  simple  room,  with  pews  that  are  a bit 
Straight-backed  and  hard,  but  yet  seem  intimate. 
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An  altar  plainly  hewn,  its  comeliness 
Adorned  with  flowers  and  word  of  His  decree. 
There  is  an  air  of  na'ive  peacefulness, 

A lack  of  artificiality. 

I like  quaint  churches  built  on  country  sod 
Because  they  seem  so  very  near  to  God. 

MAYSIE  TULEY  KLEIN 


☆ 

THE  LOST  RANGE 

Only  a few  could  understand  his  ways  and  his  outfit  queer, 

His  saddle-horse  and  his  pack-horse  as  lean  as  a Winter  steer, 

As  he  rode  alone  on  the  mesa  intent  on  his  endless  quest — 
Old  Tom  Bright  of  the  Pecos,  a ghost  of  the  vanished  West. 

His  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  spaces;  he  never  had  much  to  say 

When  we  met  him  down  by  the  river,  or  over  in  Santa  Fe. 

He  favored  the  open  country  with  its  reaches  clean  and  wide, 
And  called  it  his  “sage-brush  garden;  the  only  place  left  to 
ride.” 

He  scorned  new  methods  and  manners  and  stock  that  was  under 
fence. 

He  had  seen  the  last  of  the  open  range,  but  he  kept  up  the  old 
pretense; 

Though  age  made  his  blue  eyes  water,  his  humor  was  always 
dry — 

“Me?  I’m  huntin’  the  Lost  Range  down  yonder  against  the 
sky.” 

That’s  what  he’d  say  when  we  hailed  him  as  we  met  him  along 
the  trail, 

Hazing  his  old  gray  pack-horse,  fetching  some  rancher’s  mail 
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In  the  heat  of  the  upland  Summer,  or  the  chill  of  the  thin- 
spread  snow; 

Any  of  us  would  have  staked  him,  but  Tom  wouldn’t  have 
it  so. 

He  made  you  think  of  an  eagle  caged  up  for  the  crowd  to  see, 

Dreaming  of  crags  and  sunshine  and  glories  that  used  to  be; 
Some  folks  called  him  a hobo — too  lazy  to  work  for  pay; 

But  we  old-timers  knew  better,  for  Tom  wasn’t  built  that 
way. 

He’d  work  till  he  got  a grub  stake;  then  drift — and  he’d  make 
his  fire 

And  camp  on  the  open  mesa  as  far  as  he  could  from  wire; 

Tarp  and  sogun  and  skillet,  saddle  and  rope  and  gun — 

And  that’s  the  way  that  they  found  him,  asleep  in  the  noon- 
day sun. 

They  were  running  a line  that  Summer  surveying  a right-of-way 

From  Buckman,  down  by  the  river,  clear  over  to  Santa  Fe, 
Spoiling  his  sage-brush  garden — “the  only  place  left  to  ride,” — 
But  Tom  he  had  beat  them  to  it:  he  had  crossed  to  The  Other 
Side. 

The  coroner  picked  his  jury  and  a livery  horse  apiece, 

Not  forgetting  the  shovels,  and  we  rode  to  the  Buckman  lease, 
Rolled  Tom  up  in  his  slicker,  and  each  of  us  said  “So-long.” 
Tom  never  cared  for  preachers,  but  we  knew  that  he  liked  a 
song. 

None  of  us  had  a hymn-book;  so  we  didn’t  observe  the  rules, 

But  we  sang  “Git  Along  Little  Dogies”— all  cryin’,  we  gray- 
haired fools; 

Kind  of  wishing  that  Tom  could  hear  it,  and  know  we  were 
standing  by; 

Wishing  him  luck  on  The  Lost  Range  down  yonder  against 
the  sky. 


HENRY  HERBERT  KNIBBS 
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REPORTER 

So  fair  and  fine  her  skin,  so  blue  her  eye, 

Such  gentleness  she  had,  such  quiet  ways, 

We  wondered  whence  she  came,  and  how  and  why 
She  chose  to  pound  out  copy  all  her  days. 

The  “city  desk”  at  mention  of  her  name 
Swung  down  his  feet  and  straightened  in  his  chair: 
“I  never  thought  to  ask  her  why  she  came 
And  anyway,”  he  laughed,  “I  shouldn’t  dare.” 

“She  knows  the  game — she’s  one  of  us — and  yet” — 
The  paper  cutter  pressed  against  his  thumb 
Made  a pale  ridge — “she  is  articulate, 

Words  are  her  slaves — the  rest  of  us  are  dumb.” 

I think  he  was  amused  by  what  I said: 

“She  keeps  a shelf  of  poets  by  her  bed.” 

ETHEL  LOUISE  KNOX 


☆ 

THE  BIOGRAPHER 

The  little  green  lizard  on  Solomon’s  wall 
Basked  in  the  gold  of  a shimmering  noon, 
Heard  the  insistent,  imperious  call 
Of  hautboy  and  tabor  and  loud  bassoon. 
When  Balkis  passed  by  with  her  alien  grace. 
And  the  light  of  wonder  upon  her  face, 

To  sit  by  the  king  in  his  lofty  hall — 

And  the  little  green  lizard  saw  it  all. 
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The  little  green  lizard  upon  the  wall 
Watched  for  flies  the  long  day  through. 

While  the  craftsmen  came  at  the  monarch’s  call 
To  the  task  that  was  given  them  each  to  do, 

And  the  temple  rose  with  its  cunning  wrought  gold, 
Cedar  and  silver  and  all  it  could  hold 
Of  treasure  of  tapestry,  silk  and  shawl — 

And  the  little  green  lizard  observed  it  all. 

The  little  green  lizard  on  Solomon’s  wall 
Heard  what  the  king  said  to  one  alone, 

Secrets  that  only  the  djinns  can  recall 
’Graved  on  the  magic  ineffable  stone. 

And  yet,  when  the  little  green  lizard  was  led 
To  speak  of  the  king  when  the  king  was  dead, 

He  had  only  kept  count  of  the  flies  on  the  wall, 

For  he  was  but  a lizard  after  all. 

L.  LAMPREY 

☆ 

A BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came. 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him; 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 
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When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last. 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last: 
’Twas  on  a tree  they  slew  Him — last 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

SIDNEY  LANIER 


☆ 


MY  NEIGHBOR 

The  gentleman  who  lives  next  door 
Comes  in  to  visit  me, 

And  weighty  questions  we  discuss 
The  while  we  drink  our  tea: 


“What  makes  fleas  always  bother  dogs?” 
“Don’t  cats  have  funny  eyes?” 

“Do  all  the  other  birdies  know 
That  owls  are  very  wise?” 

“Do  grubworms  curl  themselves  up  tight 
So  they  can  warm  their  feet?” 

“What  makes  the  onions  smell  so  queer, 
And  roses  smell  so  sweet?” 

“Which  do  you  think  you’d  rather  be, 

A toad-frog  or  a sheep?” 

“Do  little  fishes  close  their  eyes 
And  snuggle  down  to  sleep?” 


The  gentleman  who  lives  next  door. 
Although,  he’s  only  three, 

Discloses  my  vast  ignorance, 

Each  time  he  visits  me. 


SEIGNIORA  LAUNE 
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LINES  FOR  INSOMNIA 

Oh,  sleep  this  night  is  difficult  to  woo. 

My  little  sharp-eyed  worries,  two  by  two, 

Go  marching  round  and  round  my  restless  bed. 
Left  foot,  right  foot,  in  a steady  tread. 

Oh,  sleep  this  night  is  fickle  and  remote. 

My  yesterdays  are  clinging  to  my  throat 
And  fanning  me  with  their  relentless  wings — 
The  air  is  heavy  with  their  whisperings. 

Oh,  sleep  this  night  capriciously  ignores 
My  haunted  room;  across  the  creaking  floors 
A veiled  and  pale  tomorrow  creeps  and  crawls 
And  casts  its  shadow  on  the  frightened  walls. 

There  are  a million  hours  in  the  night 
That  I must  wait  for  dawn  to  put  to  flight; 

The  moon  and  I unwilling  vigil  keep 

And  all  the  drowsy  world  is  drunk  with  sleep. 

ANNE  MARY  LAWLER 


☆ 

THE  FLY  IN  CHURCH 

My  aunties  on  each  side  of  me  are  kneeling  in  a line; 

I wonder  if  their  hassocks  are  as  full  of  pins  as  mine? 

I think  they  must  have  asked  the  hens  to  teach  them  how  to 
perch; 

I’d  like  to  rub  my  knees,  but  that’s  called  fidgeting  in  church. 
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I found  a fly  in  church  today — a fly  who’d  hurt  his  wing; 

It  happened  just  as  every  one  was  standing  up  to  sing 
“There’s  a Friend  for  little  children  up  above  the  bright  blue 
sky” — 

I might  have  been  so  good  if  they  had  let  me  keep  that  fly. 

I thought  of  such  a lovely  game — I didn’t  fidget  then 

The  fly  must  walk  across  my  book  before  I counted  ten; 

But  just  as  he  was  nearly  there  the  Man  said,  “Let  us  pray,” 

And  Aunties  shook  their  heads  at  me,  and  brushed  my  fly  away. 

The  pew  is  very  dark  and  high,  and  I am  very  small, 

And  Aunties  say  it’s  wrong  in  church  to  look  about  at  all. 

I think  the  window’s  open  where  the  glass  is  painted  red, 

For  I can  feel  a scrap  of  sky  that’s  shining  on  my  head. 

Oh,  Friend  for  little  children,  You  were  once  as  small  as  me, 
You  know  how  very,  very  dull  a child  in  church  can  be, 

And  if  You’re  hiding  just  above  that  tiny  patch  of  sky, 

Be  sorry  for  a little  boy — and  send  another  fly! 

JOCELYN  C.  LEA 

☆ 

“ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST” 

I like  to  look  at  pamphlets 
Which  temptingly  recount 
The  trips  which  I should  love  to  take, 

Had  I a charge  account 
With  a generous  travel  bureau 
That  would  very  kindly  say, 

“We’re  glad  to  have  you  go  with  us, 

You  do  not  need  to  pay.” 

Alas!  A travel  bureau 
Doesn’t  run  itself  that  way! 
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Instead  I read  the  pamphlets 
Which  tell  of  foreign  lands 
And  outline  long  excursions, 

Relieving  one  of  plans — 

The  Cornish  Riviera 
And  Devon’s  peaceful  lanes, 

Brittany,  Land  of  Pardons, 

Swiss  Alps,  Algerian  Plains, 

Windsor  and  Oxford,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Such  names  as  these,  themselves  cast  spells! 

Since  I have  not  Aladdin’s  Lamp, 

I guess  I’ll  buy  another  stamp 
And  get  that  catalogue  on  Spain 
And  spend  the  year  in  Paris,  Maine. 

BETTY  FRYE  LEACH 


☆ 

THE  BRIDE  GOES  MARKETING 

“Half  a dozen  oranges,  some  soap,  a cake  of  yeast” 

(I’ll  be  setting  bread  tonight — he’ll  help)  “a  pound  of  tea — ” 
(Feet,  be  still,  you’re  dancing  like  the  sunshine  in  the  east! 
Quiet!  Walk  sedately  now!  That  grocer  boy  might  see!) 

“Half  a dozen  oranges” — (I’ll  wear  my  blue  tonight! 

“Blue  to  match  your  eyes,”  he’ll  say.  You  poor  old  city  tree. 
Look  alive!  It’s  morning,  and  the  World  is  full  of  light! 

Yellow  like  the  sunrise  quilt  my  mother  made  for  me!) 

“Half  a dozen  oranges” — (His  good-bye  kiss  was  sweet!) 

“Eggs  enough  for  breakfast”  (Yes,  I’ll  let  the  ironing  be 
While  I patch  his  old  gray  coat.  Good-bye,  you  friendly  street!) — 
“Half  a dozen  oranges,  some  soap,  a pound  of  tea.” 

HELEN  COWLES  LE  CRON 
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BUSYBODY 

I know  that  when  she  dies  and  goes  to  Heaven, 

She’ll  put  an  end  to  frolicking  and  fetes; 

I see  her  now,  awake  at  half-past  seven, 

And  oiling  hinges  on  Celestial  Gates! 

LORETTA  LEE 

☆ 

PRISONERS 

If  i should  lose  my  sight  and  never  see  again, 

I’d  always  hold  two  things  within  my  memory — 

Gulls  poised  in  silvery  flight  above  a cobalt  sea, 

And  clumps  of  yellow  aspens  quivering  in  the  rain. 

HELEN  M.  LEHMAN 

☆ 

THE  WOODBOX 

It  was  kept  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  ’twas  long  and  deep  and  wide, 
And  the  poker  hung  above  it  and  the  shovel  stood  beside, 

And  the  big  black  cookstove,  grinnin’  through  its  grate  from 
ear  to  ear, 

Seemed  to  look  as  if  it  loved  it  like  a brother,  pretty  near. 
Flowered  oilcloth  tacked  around  it  kept  its  cracks  and  knot- 
holes hid 

And  a pair  of  leather  hinges  fastened  on  the  heavy  lid. 

And  it  hadn’t  any  bottom — or,  at  least,  it  seemed  that  way 
When  you  hurried  in  to  fill  it,  so’s  to  get  outside  to  play. 


When  the  moons  were  hot  and  lazy  and  the  leaves  hung  dry  and 
still, 

And  the  locust  in  the  pear  tree  started  up  his  planin’-mill, 
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And  the  drum-beat  of  the  breakers  was  a soothin’,  temptin’  roll, 
And  you  knew  the  “gang”  was  waitin’  by  the  brimmin’  “swim- 
min’  hole” — 

Louder  than  the  locust’s  buzzin’,  louder  than  the  breakers’  roar, 
You  could  hear  the  woodbox  holler,  “Come  and  fill  me  up  once 
more!” 

And  the  old  clock  ticked  and  chuckled  as  you  let  each  arm- 
ful drop, 

Like  it  said:  “Another  minute,  and  you’re  nowheres  near  the 
top!” 

In  the  chilly  winter  mornin’s,  when  the  bed  was  snug  and  warm, 
And  the  frosted  winders  tinkled  ’neath  the  fingers  of  the  storm, 
And  your  breath  rose  off  the  piller  in  a smoky  cloud  of  steam — 
Then  that  woodbox,  grim  and  empty,  came  a-dancin’  through 
your  dream, 

Came  and  pounded  at  your  conscience,  screamed  in  aggrava- 
tin’ glee, 

“Would  you  like  to  sleep  this  mornin’P  You  git  up  an’  tend 
to  me!” 

Land!  how  plain  it  is  this  minute — Shed  and  barn  and  drifted 
snow, 

And  the  slabs  of  oak  a-waitin’,  piled  and  ready,  in  a row. 

Never  was  a fishin’  frolic,  never  was  a game  of  ball, 

But  that  mean,  provokin’  woodbox  had  to  come  and  spoil  it  all; 
You  might  study  at  your  lessons  and  ’twas  full,  and  full  to  stay. 
But  just  start  an  Injun  story  and  ’twas  empty  right  away. 
Seemed  as  if  a spite  was  in  it,  and  although  I might  forgit 
All  the  other  chores  that  plagued  me,  I can  hate  that  woodbox 
yit; 

And  when  I look  back  at  boyhood — shakin’  off  the  cares  of 
men — 

Still  it  comes  to  spoil  the  picture,  screamin’  “Fill  me  up  again.” 

JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOOTH  ENTERS 
INTO  HEAVEN 


(To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “The  Blood  of  the  Lamb”  with  indicated 

instrument ) 


I 

( Bass  drum  beaten  loudly') 

Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum — 

(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 

The  Saints  smiled  gravely  and  they  said:  “He’s  come.” 
(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 

Walking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank, 

Lurching  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank, 

Drabs  from  the  alleyways  and  drug  fiends  pale — 
Minds  still  passion-ridden,  soul-powers  frail: — 
Vermin-eaten  saints  with  moldy  breath, 

Unwashed  legions  with  the  ways  of  Death — 

(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 


{Banjos) 

Every  slum  had  sent  its  half-a-score 

The  round  world  over.  (Booth  had  groaned  for  more.) 

Every  banner  that  the  wide  world  flies 

Bloomed  with  glory  and  transcendent  dyes. 

Big-voiced  lasses  made  their  banjos  bang, 

Tranced,  fanatical  they  shrieked  and  sang: — 

“Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?” 
Hallelujah!  It  was  queer  to  see 
Bull-necked  convicts  with  that  land  make  free. 

Loons  with  trumpets  blowed  a blare,  blare,  blare 
On,  on  upward  through  the  golden  air! 

(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 
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2 

(Bass  drum  slower  and  softer) 

Booth  died  blind  and  still  by  faith  he  trod, 

Eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  ways  of  God. 

Booth  led  boldly,  and  he  looked  the  chief, 

Eagle  countenance  in  sharp  relief, 

Beard  a-flying,  air  of  high  command 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

(Sweet  flute  music) 

Jesus  came  from  out  the  court-house  door, 

Stretched  his  hands  above  the  passing  poor. 

Booth  saw  not,  but  led  his  queer  ones  there 
Round  and  round  the  mighty  court-house  square. 

Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  blear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,  clad  in  raiment  new. 

The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limbs  uncurled 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a new,  sweet  world. 

(Bass  drum  louder) 

Drabs  and  vixens  in  a flash  made  whole! 

Gone  was  the  weasel-head,  the  snout,  the  jowl! 

Sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  clean, 

Rulers  of  empires,  and  of  forests  green! 

(Chorus  of  all  instruments. 

Tambourines  to  foreground) 

The  hosts  were  sandalled,  and  their  wings  were  fire! 
(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 

But  their  noise  played  havoc  with  the  angel-choir. 
(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 

Oh,  shout  Salvation!  It  was  good  to  see 
Kings  and  Princes  by  the  Lamb  set  free. 

The  banjos  rattled  and  the  tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled  in  the  hands  of  Queens. 
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( Reverently  sung,  no  instruments') 

And  when  Booth  halted  by  the  curb  for  prayer 
He  saw  his  Master  through  the  flag-filled  air. 

Christ  came  gently  with  a robe  and  crown 

For  Booth  the  soldier,  while  the  throng  knelt  down. 

He  saw  King  Jesus.  They  were  face  to  face, 

And  he  knelt  a-weeping  in  that  holy  place. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

VACHEL  LINDSAY 

☆ 

CAPRICE 

“I  should  like  to  be  a dancer, 

A slim  persuasive  dancer, 

A scarlet,  Spanish  Dancer, 

If  you  please!” 

But  he  said,  “Just  now  we’re  crowded 
With  these  Carmens — simply  crowded — 

I can’t  find” — his  forehead  clouded, — 
“Vacancies. 

I suppose  you  want  to  tango” — 

And  he  sighed — “or  a fandango. 

“Scarlet  cigaret  and  tango — 

Scarlet  smile — 

In  a century  or  twenty 

We  may  want  you.  We  have  plenty 

Just  at  present — more  than  plenty — 

For  a while. 

“There’s  a place  for  Quaker  Maidens, 

For  brown-haired  Quaker  Maidens, 

For  blue-eyed  Quaker  Maidens 
There’s  a place.” 
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So  I play  the  role  of  Quaker 
And  I do  not  blame  my  Maker, 

For  I think  I wear  the  Quaker 
With  a grace! 

But  when  a tune  is  tilting, 

Like  a scarlet  skirt  is  lilting 
That  a rebel  heart  is  lilting 
No  one  sees: 

“For  I want  to  be  a dancer, 

A slim,  persuasive  dancer, 

A scarlet,  Spanish  dancer, 

If  you  please!” 

ANNE  MORROW  LINDBERGH 


☆ 

TWO  TOWNS 

There  was  a mighty  city 
Upon  the  isle  of  Crete — 

Its  palace  had  a thousand  rooms; 

The  captains  of  its  fleet 

Took  tribute  from  all  lands  that  lay 

About  the  narrow  seas; 

The  merchandise  of  half  the  world 
Was  piled  upon  its  quays — 

It  stood  for  twice  a thousand  years, 

Then  passed  in  night  and  flame — 

This  much  the  scholars’  spades  have  shown; 
But  no  man  knows  its  name. 

There  was  a town  called  Ilium, 

A village  on  a hill. 

Where  yellow-haired  barbarians  came 
To  barter  wool  and  fill 
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Their  open  boats  with  beads  and  bronze 
And  oily  skins  of  wine — 

A little  place,  a humble  place, 

With  nothing  great  or  fine — 

But  Ilium’s  name  is  ringing  still 
Like  one  clear  bugle  blown, 

And  all  the  chiefs  of  Ilium 
Still  walk  beside  our  own. 

O great  forgotten  city, 

Sleep  in  your  nameless  tomb! 

Nor  ships,  nor  gold,  nor  fighting  men 
Could  turn  aside  your  doom — 

O little  town  of  Ilium, 

You  live  among  the  dead 
Because  a blind  man  made  a song 
With  which  to  win  his  bread. 

Take  warning,  mighty  cities, 

And  kings  of  splendid  lands: 

Be  good  to  singing  beggars; 

Your  fate  is  in  their  hands! 

RALPH  LINTON 


☆ 


A DUTCH  PICTURE 

Simon  danz  has  come  home  again, 

From  cruising  about  with  his  buccaneers; 
He  has  singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain 
And  carried  away  the  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sold  him  in  Algiers. 
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In  his  house  by  the  Maese,  with  its  roof  of  tiles. 
And  weathercocks  flying  aloft  in  air, 

There  are  silver  tankards  of  antique  styles, 
Plunder  of  convent  and  castle,  and  piles 
Of  carpets  rich  and  rare. 

In  his  tulip-garden  there  by  the  town. 
Overlooking  the  sluggish  stream, 

With  his  Moorish  cap  and  dressing-gown, 

The  old  sea-captain,  hale  and  brown, 

Walks  in  a waking  dream. 

A smile  in  his  gray  mustachio  lurks 
Whenever  he  thinks  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  the  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks, 

And  the  silent  gardener  as  he  works 
Is  changed  to  the  Dean  of  Jaen. 

The  windmills  on  the  outermost 
Verge  of  the  landscape  in  the  haze. 

To  him  are  towers  on  the  Spanish  coast, 

With  whiskered  sentinels  at  their  post, 

Though  this  is  the  river  Maese. 

But  when  the  winter  rains  begin, 

He  sits  and  smokes  by  the  blazing  brands, 
And  old  seafaring  men  come  in. 

Goat-bearded,  gray,  and  with  double  chin, 

And  rings  upon  their  hands. 

They  sit  there  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Of  the  flickering  fire  of  the  winter  night; 
Figures  in  color  and  design 
Like  those  by  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine, 

Half  darkness  and  half  light. 
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And  they  talk  of  ventures  lost  or  won, 

And  their  talk  is  ever  and  ever  the  same, 
While  they  drink  the  red  wine  of  Tarragon, 
From  the  cellars  of  some  Spanish  Don, 

Or  convent  set  on  flame. 

Restless  at  times,  with  heavy  strides 
He  paces  his  parlor  to  and  fro; 

He  is  like  a ship  that  at  anchor  rides. 

And  swings  with  the  rising  and  falling  tides, 
And  tugs  at  her  anchor-tow. 

Voices  mysterious  far  and  near, 

Sound  of  the  wind  and  sound  of  the  sea, 
Are  calling  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 

“Simon  Danz!  Why  stayest  thou  here? 

Come  forth  and  follow  me!” 

So  he  thinks  he  shall  take  to  the  sea  again 
For  one  more  cruise  with  his  buccaneers, 
To  singe  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  capture  another  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sell  him  in  Algiers. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 


☆ 

MY  LOST  YOUTH 

Often  I think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
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And  a verse  of  a Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 


I can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 

The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 

And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 

It  murmurs  and  whispers  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 


I remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 

And  the  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 


I remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill; 

The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 

The  drum-beat  repeated  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 

And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 
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I remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o’er  the  tide! 

And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o’erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a thrill: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering’s  Woods; 

And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 

It  flutters  and  murmurs  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 
Across  the  school-boy’s  brain; 

The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 

That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 


There  are  things  of  which  I may  not  speak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die; 

There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
A.nd  bring  a pallor  into  the  cheek, 

And  a mist  before  the  eye. 
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And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a chill: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I meet 
When  I visit  the  dear  old  town; 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet. 

And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 

Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

And  Deering’s  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 

And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 

I find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song. 

The  groves  are  repeating  it  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

☆ 

THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  NORTH  CAPE 

A LEAF  FROM  KING  ALFRED’S  OROSIUS 

Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

Who  dwelt  in  Helgoland, 

To  King  Alfred,  the  Lover  of  Truth, 

Brought  a snow-white  walrus-tooth, 

Which  he  held  in  his  brown  right  hand. 
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His  figure  was  tall  and  stately; 

Like  a boy’s  his  eye  appeared; 

His  hair  was  yellow  as  hay, 

But  threads  of  a silvery  gray 
Gleamed  in  his  tawny  beard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 

His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak; 
With  a kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech. 
Like  the  sea-tide  on  a beach, 

As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Had  a book  upon  his  knees. 

And  wrote  down  the  wondrous  tale 
Of  him  who  was  first  to  sail 
Into  the  Arctic  seas. 

“So  far  I live  to  the  northward, 

No  man  lives  north  of  me; 

To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains, 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains; 
To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

“So  far  I live  to  the  northward, 

From  the  harbor  of  Skeringes-hale, 
If  you  only  sailed  by  day, 

With  a fair  wind  all  the  way, 

More  than  a month  would  you  sail. 

“I  own  six  hundred  reindeer, 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside; 

I have  tribute  from  the  Finns, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer-skins, 

And  ropes  of  walrus-hide. 
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“I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses. 

But  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease, 

For  the  old  seafaring  men 
Came  to  me  now  and  then, 

With  their  sagas  of  the  seas; — 

“Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland, 

And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

And  the  undiscovered  deep; — 

Oh,  I could  not  eat  nor  sleep 
For  thinking  of  those  seas. 

“To  the  northward  stretched  the  desert, 
How  far  I fain  would  know; 

So  at  last  I sallied  forth, 

And  three  days  sailed  due  north. 

As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

“To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean, 

To  the  right  the  desolate  shore. 

But  I did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  whale, 

Till  after  three  days  more. 

“The  days  grew  longer  and  longer, 

Till  they  became  as  one, 

And  northward  through  the  haze 
I saw  the  sullen  blaze 
Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

“And  then  uprose  before  me, 

Upon  the  water’s  edge, 

The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  Cape, 

Whose  form  is  like  a wedge. 
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“The  sea  was  rough  and  stormy, 
The  tempest  howled  and  wailed, 
And  the  sea-fog,  like  a ghost, 
Haunted  that  dreary  coast, 

But  onward  still  I sailed. 

“Four  days  I steered  to  eastward, 
Four  days  without  a night: 
Round  in  a fiery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  O King, 

With  red  and  lurid  light.” 

Here  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 
Ceased  writing  for  a while; 

And  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book, 
With  a strange  and  puzzled  look, 
And  an  incredulous  smile. 

But  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

He  neither  paused  nor  stirred, 
Till  the  King  listened,  and  then 
Once  more  took  up  his  pen, 

And  wrote  down  every  word. 

“And  now  the  land,”  said  Othere, 
“Bent  southward  suddenly, 

And  I followed  the  curving  shore 
And  ever  southward  bore 
Into  a nameless  sea. 

“And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus, 
The  narwhale,  and  the  seal; 

Ha!  ’twas  a noble  game! 

And  like  the  lightning’s  flame 
Flew  our  harpoons  of  steel. 
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“There  were  six  of  us  all  together, 
Norsemen  of  Helgoland; 

In  two  days  and  no  more 
We  killed  of  them  threescore, 

And  dragged  them  to  the  strand!” 

Here  Alfred,  the  Truth-teller, 

Suddenly  closed  his  book, 

And  lifted  his  blue  eyes, 

With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 
Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird. 

Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gleamed  white  from  underneath 
His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 

In  witness  of  the  truth. 

Raising  his  noble  head, 

He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 
“Behold  this  walrus-tooth!” 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 


☆ 

BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 

The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell; 
And,  where  the  maple’s  leaf  was  brown, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory  that  the  wood  receives, 

At  sunset,  in  its  golden  leaves. 
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Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 
Rose  the  blue  hills.  One  cloud  of  white, 
Around  a far  uplifted  cone, 

In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone; 

An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 

By  which  the  Indian’s  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a funeral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  gray  forest;  and  a band 
Of  stern  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave, 

To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers, 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior’s  head; 

But,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 

So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck’s  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid; 

The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds, 

And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 

Before,  a dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 

With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief. 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless. 
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With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread, 

And  heavy  and  impatient  tread, 

He  came;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  his  battle  steed; 

And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stern  heart!  One  piercing  neigh 
Arose,  and,  on  the  dead  man’s  plain, 

The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

☆ 

“WHY  DO  YOU  WALK  THROUGH  THE  FIELDS 
WITH  GLOVES?” 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  with  gloves, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much? 

O fat  white  woman  whom  nobody  loves, 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  with  gloves? 

When  the  grass  is  as  soft  as  the  breast  of  doves 
And  shivering  sweet  to  the  touch 
Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  with  gloves, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much? 

FRANCES  LOVELAND 


☆ 

FUNNY  AND  WISE 

Oh,  our  Hired  Man  is  the  funniest  chap 
That  ever  I ’spect  to  see! 

He  says  that  “ev’ryone’s  face  is  a map 
Of  wicked  or  good” — dear  me! 
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An’  he  says  we  can  make  our  maps  all  good. 

If  always  we  try  and  smile, 

So  I said  I’d  do  as  well  as  I could, 

An’  maybe  after  a while 

My  face  will  be  like  the  prettiest  map; 

But,  really.  I’ve  got  to  tell 
Another  thing  that  that  comical  chap 
Was  saying  to  sister  Nell; 

He  was  mowing  the  lawn,  an’  he  up  an’  said, 
“When  children  are  off  at  school, 

I’m  cuttin’  the  hair  on  the  old  Earth’s  head 
An’  makin’  him  nice  and  cool!” 

JACK  LOWELL 

☆ 

WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS 

(^47) 

Guvener  B.  is  a sensible  man; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an’  looks  arter  his  folks; 

He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 

An’  into  nobody’s  tater-patch  pokes; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My!  aint  it  terrible?  Wut  shall  we  du? 

We  can’t  never  choose  him  o’  course, — thet’s  flat; 
Guess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round  (don’t  you?) 
An’  go  in  fer  thunder  an’  guns,  an’  all  that; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 
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Gineral  C.  is  a dreffle  smart  man: 

He’s  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf; 

But  consistency  still  wuz  a part  of  his  plan, — 

He’s  been  true  to  one  party, — an’  thet  is  himself; — 
So  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war; 

He  don’t  vally  princerple  more’n  an  old  cud; 

Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer, 

But  glory  an’  gunpowder,  plunder  an’  blood? 

So  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 


We  were  gittin’  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village, 
With  good  old  idees  o’  wut’s  right  an’  wut  aint, 

We  kind  o’  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’  pillage. 
An’  thet  eppyletts  worn’t  the  best  mark  of  a saint; 
But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing’s  an  exploded  idee. 


The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took, 

An’  President  Polk,  you  know,  he  is  our  country, 
An’  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an’  to  us  the  per  contry 
An’  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  is  his  view  o’  the  thing  to  a T. 


Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies; 

Sez  they’re  nothin’  on  airth  but  jest  fee,  faw,  fum; 
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An’  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign’ance,  an’  t’other  half  rum; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  an’,  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 
Thet  th’  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats, 
An’  marched  round  in  front  of  a drum  an’  a fife. 

To  git  some  on  ’em  office,  an’  some  on  ’em  votes; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everythin’  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it’s  a marcy  we’ve  gut  folks  to  tell  us 
The  rights  an’  the  wrongs  o’  these  matters,  I vow, — 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an’  other  wise  fellers, 

To  start  the  world’s  team  wen  it  gits  in  a slough; 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  the  world’ll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee! 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


☆ 

HOUSEHOLD  GODS 

The  baby  takes  to  her  bed  at  night 
A one-eyed  rabbit  that  once  was  white; 

A watch  that  came  from  a cracker,  I think; 
And  a lidless  inkpot  that  never  held  ink. 
And  the  secret  is  locked  in  the  tiny  breast 
Of  why  she  loves  these  and  leaves  the  rest. 

And  I give  a loving  glance  as  I go 
To  three  brass  pots  on  a shelf  in  a row; 
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To  my  grandfather’s  grandfather’s  loving  cup. 
And  a bandy-legged  chair  I once  picked  up. 

And  I can’t,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  you  see 
Why  just  these  things  are  a part  of  me! 

J.  H.  MACNAIR 

☆ 

CITY  RAIN 

Behind  this  mist  of  whispering  soft  lace, 

This  silver  silk,  so  silently  let  fall, 

I think  the  city  wears  a dreaming  face. 

And  wishes  not  to  stir  or  wake  at  all. 

There  is  no  earth  tonight — no  heavens — nothing 
But  thin  blown  rain,  and  rows  of  lamps,  gold-furred, 
And  quiet  people  going  up  and  down 
In  shining  coats,  with  faces  sweetly  blurred. 

LOLA  MALLATT 

☆ 

VESTA 

On  some  days  I’m  domestic; 

I love  my  pantry  shelf, 

I con  its  stores  and  then  I beam 
At  all  my  polished  pewter’s  gleam. 

I hold  divine  in  revelations 

Fat  books  that  deal  in  balanced  rations. 

On  other  days — domestic? 

Not  if  I know  myself! 

I think  of  cosmic  things  and  hats; 

I dream  of  wild  gray  skies  and  bats; 
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The  only  books  that  interest  me 
Are  tall,  slim  books  of  poetry. 

I want  to  buy  some  grand  new  clothes. 

Today,  my  dear,  is  one  of  those! 

SARAH  TROUSDALE  MALLORY 


☆ 

OPPORTUNITY 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I come  no  more 
When  once  I knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 

For  every  day  I stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away! 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane! 

Each  night  I burn  the  records  of  the  day — 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again! 

Laugh  like  a boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead. 

But  never  bind  a moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep; 

I lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  “I  can!” 

No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 
But  yet  might  rise  again  and  be  a man! 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  Retribution’s  blow? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 
And  find  the  future’s  pages  white  as  snow. 
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Art  thou  a mourner?  Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell; 

Art  thou  a sinner?  Sins  may  be  forgiven; 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  hell, 

Each  night  a star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven. 

WALTER  MALONE 


☆ 

THIS  IS  NEW  ENGLAND 

I rode  through  Indiana,  and  the  ragged  hedges  cried 
In  whimsy  gypsy  beauty: 

“Your  father  lived  here,  and  your  father  died.” 

My  feet  went  scuffing  through  the  singing  sand 
Of  Michigan.  I understand 

The  quick-caught  breath  and  the  tears  in  my  throat, 
The  wave-ribbed  shore  and  the  wild  bird’s  note. 

I am  a child  of  these.  Yet  it  is  known 
New  England  never  loses — quite — its  own. 

Her  daughter  still,  I am  returned 
To  hard  hills  where  the  first  fires  burned, 

To  find  mine  ancient  kin,  at  last, 

Incredibly  here  still, 

Walled  in  by  the  demoniac 
Wail  of  the  whippoorwill. 


O strangely  quiet  hands  and  eyes. 

And  low  deliberate  voice!  Reproof 

To  my  unquiet,  even  lies 

In  the  chastely  drooping  line  of  roof. 

How  can  I pry  the  thoughts  apart, 

Or  look  within  the  close-locked  heart 
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Of  two  gray  sisters,  as  they  sit 
Behind  their  door,  when  lights  are  lit; 

Or  know  the  thoughts  they  do  not  say 
When  they  clear  the  cups  away! 

Yet  in  sleep  I hear  the  sound 
Of  the  last  echo  of  their  talk, 

And  feel  beneath  my  feet  the  ground 
As  I go  down  their  kitchen  walk — 

Or  did  a hundred  years  ago! 

The  same  low  roof,  the  lights  within,  the  tall  elm’s  droop  and 
the  dusk-bird  grieving.  . . . 

MARGERY  MANSFIELD 

☆ 

OUTWITTED 

He  drew  a circle  that  shut  me  out — 

Heretic,  rebel,  a thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  I had  the  wit  to  win: 

We  drew  a circle  that  took  him  in! 

EDWIN  MARKHAM 


☆ 

LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

When  the  Norn  Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 

She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  ancient  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a strain  of  prophecy; 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears; 
Then  mixed  a laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
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Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face. 

Here  was  a man  to  hold  against  the  world, 

A man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things: 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 

The  good-will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave’s  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

Sprung  from  the  West, 

The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind, 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong. 

Clearing  a free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 

And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a king: 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinking  heart; 

And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house, 
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Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 

He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.  He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 

Goes  down  with  a great  shout  upon  the  hills, 

And  leaves  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM 


☆ 

“THEY  HAD  NO  POET  . . .” 

“Vain  was  the  chief’s,  the  sage’s  pride ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died!' — Pope 

By  Tigris,  or  the  streams  of  Ind, 

Ere  Colchis  rose,  or  Babylon, 

Forgotten  empires  dreamed  and  sinned, 
Setting  tall  towns  against  the  dawn, 

Which,  when  the  proud  Sun  smote  upon. 
Flashed  fire  for  fire  and  pride  for  pride; 
Their  names  were  . . . Ask  oblivion!  . . . 
“They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.” 

Queens,  dusk  of  hair  and  tawny-skinned, 
That  loll  where  fellow  leopards  fawn  . . . 
Their  hearts  are  dust  before  the  wind. 

Their  loves,  that  shook  the  world,  are  wan! 

Passion  is  mighty  . . . but,  anon. 

Strong  Death  has  Romance  for  his  bride; 
Their  legends  . . . Ask  oblivion!  . . . 

“They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died,” 
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Heroes,  the  braggart  trumps  that  dinned 
Their  futile  triumphs,  monarch,  pawn. 
Wild  tribesmen,  kingdoms  disciplined, 
Passed  like  a whirlwind  and  were  gone; 

They  built  with  bronze  and  gold  and  brawn, 
The  inner  Vision  still  denied; 

Their  conquests  . . . Ask  oblivion!  . . . 
“They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.” 

Dumb  oracles,  and  priests  withdrawn, 

Was  it  but  flesh  they  deified? 

Their  gods  were  . . . Ask  oblivion!  . . . 
“They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.” 

DON  MARQUIS 


☆ 

A DESK  MOTTO 

In  summer,  Spring,  and  also  Fall 
I do  not  like  to  work  at  all. 

In  Winter,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
My  favourite  indoor  sport  is  rest. 

DON  MARQUIS 


☆ 

THE  TOM-CAT 

At  midnight  in  the  alley 
A tom-cat  comes  to  wail, 

And  he  chants  the  hate  of  a million  years 
As  he  swings  his  snaky  tail. 
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Malevolent,  bony,  brindled. 

Tiger  and  devil  and  bard, 

His  eyes  are  coals  from  the  middle  of  Hell 
And  his  heart  is  black  and  hard. 

He  twists  and  crouches  and  capers 
And  bares  his  curved  sharp  claws, 

And  he  sings  to  the  stars  of  the  jungle  nights 
Ere  cities  were,  or  laws. 

Beast  from  a world  primeval, 

He  and  his  leaping  clan. 

When  the  blotched  red  moon  leers  over  the  roofs 
Give  voice  to  their  scorn  of  man. 

He  will  lie  on  a rug  tomorrow 
And  lick  his  silky  fur, 

And  veil  the  brute  in  his  yellow  eyes 
And  play  he’s  tame,  and  purr. 

But  at  midnight  in  the  alley 
He  will  crouch  again  and  wail, 

And  beat  the  time  for  his  demon’s  song 

With  the  swing  of  his  demon’s  tail. 

DON  MARQUIS 


☆ 

WANDER-LURE 

Give  me  no  hard  white  pavements,  no  house  of  brick  or  stone, 
No  dull  dark  streets  like  prisons  from  which  the  birds  have 
flown. 

I need  no  gold,  no  silver,  nor  jewels  for  my  love, 

For  she  is  decked  with  little  lakes,  and  with  the  stars  above. 
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Give  me  the  little  by-paths  with  many  a twist  and  bend 
That  reach  to  the  horizon  and  never  find  an  end; 

And  there  beneath  the  sun  and  stars,  within  the  wind  and  rain, 
I’ll  find  my  love,  and  lose  my  love,  and  find  my  love  again. 

HERMANN  FORD  MARTIN 

☆ 

OLD  HOUND 

With  paws  in  firelight  dipped,  and  drowsy  ears 
He  disregards  the  calling  of  the  night. 

The  small  fox  runs,  the  hare  his  shadow  fears, 

Below  the  moon  the  wild  geese  wing  their  flight. 

But  under  shelter  now  he  seems  content 
With  serene  breath  to  lie  in  silken  ease. 

Back  from  the  lonely  forest’s  ferny  scent, 

His  trail  has  ended  at  his  master’s  knees. 

He  nods  his  proud  head  through  a night  of  frost, 

His  twitching  feet  alone  reveal  his  dream: 

The  whirling  autumn  cloud,  the  clear  track  lost, 

The  antlers  gleaming  in  the  mountain  stream  . . . 

No  inch  of  him  betrays  to  morning  skies 
That  hour — except  his  melancholy  eyes. 

FLORENCE  RIPLEY  MASTIN 


☆ 

PRAYER  FOR  LITTLE  BEASTS 

Oh,  guard,  dear  Pan,  so  great  and  wise, 
All  little  beasts  with  frightened  eyes 
That  sniff  and  scrabble  in  the  night, 
Then  scurry  off  alive  with  fright. 
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Hide  them  in  burrow,  nest  or  den, 

Far  from  the  guns  and  traps  of  men. 
They  ask  so  little,  only  these: 

Grain  from  the  farmer,  mouldy  cheese, 
A wormy  apple  in  the  grass 
And  nuts  for  winter  store.  Alas, 

How  they  are  hunted  out  of  hand 
All  up  and  down  their  noisy  land. 

Oh,  guard,  dear  Pan,  so  great  and  wise, 
All  little  beasts  with  frightened  eyes. 

BEULAH  MAY 


☆ 

HUMANE  THOUGHT 

Be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals 
And  give  small  birds  a crumb; 

Be  kind  to  human  beings  too. 
They’re  sometimes  pretty  dumb. 

REBECCA  MCCANN 


☆ 

HOUR  OF  AUTUMN 

I love  the  hours  when  wild  geese  fly 
As  apples  hang  in  Autumn  haze; 

My  heart’s  in  tune,  I know  not  why 
I love  the  hours  when  wild  geese  fly; 
Spring’s  winsome  ways  I can’t  deny, 
But  more  to  me  are  trees  ablaze; 

I love  the  hours  when  wild  geese  fly 
As  apples  hang  in  Autumn  haze. 

MYRTLE  ALICE  MCCARCY 
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IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

In  flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

LIEUT.  COL.  JOHN  D.  MCCRAE 

☆ 

THE  MOTHER’S  PRAYER 

Dear  Lord,  I’m  in  the  worstest  trouble  a little  child  could  be; 
And  that  is  just  the  reason  I’m  coming  now  to  thee. 

I’ve  got  the  dearest  puppy — my  uncle  brought  to  me, 

And  the  sweetest  little  kitten  that  ever  you  did  see. 

And  this  is  just  my  trouble,  please  help  with  all  your  might; 
These  two  lovely  children  will  scratch  and  bark  and  fight. 

I’ve  stood  them  in  the  corner,  and  made  them  say  their  prayers; 
I’ve  put  one  in  the  cellar,  the  other  way  upstairs; 

I hope  you’ll  please  forgive  them,  I’m  sad  and  full  of  shame, 

For  you  know  when  children’s  bad  the  mother  is  to  blame. 


CORA  A.  MCDERMOTH 
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SONNET  FROM  AN  OIL-FIELD 

IF  ITS  A WELL 

Each  time  we  move,  we  break  another  plate, 

Another  chair,  some  little  thing  I love. 

I hang  my  curtains,  fix  the  house  and  wait 
For  him  to  say  we’re  due  another  move. 

I’m  tired  of  owing  bills.  I’m  sick  of  setting 
Out  flowers  whose  blooms  I know  I’ll  never  see, 
And  we  keep  moving,  moving,  and  we’re  getting 
No  younger.  Well,  we’ll  have  an  apple  tree, 

Some  chickens  and  a cow — we’ll  have  a farm, 

Buy  it  outright,  pay  everything  we  owe — 

If  it’s  a well,  of  course.  But  there’s  no  harm 
In  planning  it.  I always  do,  you  know. 

Like  children  with  their  hopes  and  dreams  who  tell 
Of  ships  come  home,  I say — “If  it’s  a well.” 

DOROTHY  MCFARLANE 


☆ 

CONFIRMATION  FOR  A RUMOR 

From  a recently  native  New  Yor\er 

By  pillar,  post,  and  trestle. 

In  subway  gloom  they  dwell. 

Or  confidently  nestle 
Along  the  draughty  “L,” 

Or  tickle  idle  gapers 
On  corners  of  renown: 

The  stands  that  carry  papers 
From  Everybody’s  Town — 
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The  stands  that  sell  the  witty, 

Entrancing  sheets  from  home, 

From  Oklahoma  City 
And  Bakersfield  and  Nome. 

So  those  whose  deeds  are  thunder 
Along  Manhattan  walls 
May  read  with  wistful  wonder 
The  news  from  Gopher  Falls. 

(And  this  is  truth,  and  solemn, 

Retailed  with  verbal  fire 
By  all  who  write  a column, 

From  Baer  to  McIntyre.) 

Thus  Broker  and  Banker  and  Lawyer’s  Clerk 
May  read  with  tears  on  their  way  from  work 
How  all  the  people  are  talking  still 
Of  the  Elks’  Reunion  in  Bartlesville; 

How  they’re  planting  the  lawn  in  the  public  square; 
How  thousands  thronged  to  the  County  Fair 
To  look  at  the  cows  and  the  cakes  and  things; 

How  the  Lees  are  moving  to  Poplar  Springs; 

How  the  Baptist  Ladies  are  having  a tea. 

Oh,  all  of  it’s  there  as  it  used  to  be! 

And  the  eyes  grow  moister,  the  smile  seems  franker, 
Of  Law  Clerk,  Broker,  and  harried  Banker 
While  they  in  memory  wander  down 
The  shady  paths  of  the  Old  Home  Town. 

Then  hail  the  news  provincial 
That  warms  our  urban  tribe! 

Or  so  says  Walter  Winchell 
And  every  other  scribe; 

Nor  idle  legend  is  it. 

My  firm  belief  it  wins. 

For  I have  come  to  visit 
Where  all  the  West  begins, 
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To  walk  in  pleasant  places 
Away  three  thousand  miles 
From  grim  Manhattan  faces 
And  cold  Manhattan  smiles. 

At  peace  Eve  tarried,  scorning 
A less  refulgent  land, 

Until  this  very  morning 
I came  across  a stand, 

Familiarly  creaking 
With  pennies  and  with  dimes. 

That  kept  what  I was  seeking — 

A copy  of  the  Times. 

And  known  and  native  and  very  dear 
The  headlines  looked  at  me  chaste  and  clear: 
Tammany  Forces  Growing  Bolder; 

Weather  Tomorrow  Fair  and  Colder; 
Debutantes  Chosen  for  Dance  Committee; 
Citizens  Plead  for  a Cleaner  City; 

New  shows  open  and  old  shows  fold  up; 
Somebody’s  shot  in  a daring  hold-up; 

Critic  gets  called  by  a nasty  name. 

Oh,  heaven  bless  it,  it’s  all  the  same! 

And  my  eyes  are  bright  with  a tearful  glint, 
Gleaming  the  gossip  that’s  fit  to  print, 

While  I in  memory  wander  down 

The  granite  paths  of  my  own  Home  Town. 

PHYLLIS  MCGINLET 
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THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY 

“El  Camino  Real” 

All  in  the  golden  weather,  forth  let  us  ride  today, 

You  and  I together,  on  the  King’s  Highway, 

The  blue  skies  above  us,  and  below  the  shining  sea; 

There’s  many  a road  to  travel,  but  it’s  this  road  for  me. 

It’s  a long  road  and  sunny,  and  the  fairest  in  the  world — 

There  are  peaks  that  rise  above  it  in  their  snowy  mantles  curled. 
And  it  leads  from  the  mountains  through  a hedge  of  chaparral, 
Down  to  the  waters  where  the  sea  gulls  call. 

It’s  a long  road  and  sunny,  it’s  a long  road  and  old, 

And  the  brown  padres  made  it  for  the  flocks  of  the  fold; 

They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  sinner-folk  that  trod 
From  the  fields  in  the  open  to  the  shelter-house  of  God. 

They  made  it  for  the  sandals  of  the  sinner-folk  of  old; 

Now  the  flocks  they  are  scattered  and  death  keeps  the  fold; 

But  you  and  I together  we  will  take  the  road  today, 

With  the  breath  in  our  nostrils,  on  the  King’s  Highway. 

We  will  take  the  road  together  through  the  morning’s  golden 
glow, 

And  we’ll  dream  of  those  who  trod  it  in  the  mellowed  long  ago; 
We  will  stop  at  the  Missions  where  the  sleeping  padres  lay, 

And  we’ll  bend  a knee  above  them  for  their  souls’  sake  to  pray. 

We’ll  ride  through  the  valleys  where  the  blossom’s  on  the  tree. 
Through  the  orchards  and  the  meadows  with  the  bird  and  the 
bee. 

And  we’ll  take  the  rising  hills  where  the  manzanitas  grow, 

Past  the  gray  tails  of  waterfalls  where  blue  violets  blow. 
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Old  Conquistadores,  O brown  priests  and  all, 

Give  us  your  ghosts  for  company  when  night  begins  to  fall; 
There’s  many  a road  to  travel,  but  it’s  this  road  today, 

With  the  breath  of  God  about  us  on  the  King’s  Highway. 

JOHN  S.  MCGROARTY 


☆ 

OCTOBER 

October’s  lap  holds  patches 
Of  red  and  gold  and  brown. 
She  wheedled  them  from  summer 
To  make  herself  a gown. 

And  when  the  song  is  finished 
She’ll  stretch  her  arms  again 
And  dance  a little  rondo 
To  the  music  of  the  rain. 

HELEN  MCMAHAN 


☆ 


CARMEN  BELLICOSUM 

In  their  ragged  regimentals. 

Stood  the  old  Continentals, 
Yielding  not, 

While  the  grenadiers  were  lunging. 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot; 

When  the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
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From  the  smoky  night-encampment,  bore  the  banner  of  the 
rampant 

Unicorn; 

And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the  roll  of  the 
drummer. 

Through  the  morn! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 

And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires; 

And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 

And  in  streams  flashing  redly 
Blazed  the  fires; 

As  the  roar 
On  the  shore. 

Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o’er  the  green-sodded  acres 
Of  the  plain; 

And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 
Cracking  amain! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George’s 
Cannoneers; 

And  the  villainous  saltpetre 
Rung  a fierce,  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears : 

As  the  swift 
Storm-drift 

With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guards’  clangor 
On  our  flanks. 

Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 
Through  the  ranks! 

Then  the  bare-headed  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 
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Powder-cloud; 

And  his  broadsword  was  swinging, 

And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet-loud. 

Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 

And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 
Rifle-breath; 

And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron  six-pounder, 
Hurling  death! 

GUY  HUMPHREYS  MCMASTER 


☆ 

A SINNER  CONTEMPLATES 

When  all  this  life  is  suddenly  quite  done, 

If  I should  meet  with  God,  some  April  day, 

Will  He  recall  I hadn’t  time  to  pray 

Or  go  to  church,  and  sigh,  “So!  You’re  the  one.” 

Or  will  He  overlook  that  little  thing, 

And  pause  beside  me,  neighbor-like,  and  say, 
“The  daffodills  are  doing  well  this  spring.” 

FRANCES  BOAL  MEHLEK 


☆ 

SONNET  FOR  MYSELF 

When  I reflect  how  good  a wife  I’ve  been, 
How  dutiful,  domestic  and  adoring, 

How  unresponsive  to  the  call  of  sin. 

How  circumspect  and  how  completely  boring; 
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When  I consider  in  my  humdrum  way 
How  like  to  Cleopatra’s  past  mine  wasn't; 

How  many  mink  and  sable  coats  today 
Incline  to  white  gardenias  where  mine  doesn’t; 
When  I perceive  how  vice  gets  Packard  Eights 
While  virtue  in  the  kitchen  gets  the  dinner, 
Despite  my  prudence  and  my  predicates, 

I wonder — as  I view  the  saint,  the  sinner — 

If  time  remains  upon  this  mundane  level 
To  pack  my  trunk  and  hie  me  to  the  devil. 

MILDRED  PLEW  MEIGS 


☆ 

THE  PENITENT 

I had  a little  Sorrow, 

Born  of  a little  Sin, 

I found  a room  all  damp  with  gloom 
And  shut  us  all  within; 

And  “Little  Sorrow,  weep,”  said  I, 
“And,  Little  Sin,  pray  God  to  die. 
And  I upon  the  floor  will  lie 
And  think  how  bad  I’ve  been!” 

Alas  for  pious  planning — 

It  mattered  not  a whit! 

As  far  as  gloom  went  in  that  room, 
The  lamp  might  have  been  lit! 

My  Little  Sorrow  would  not  weep, 
My  Little  Sin  would  go  to  sleep — 
To  save  my  soul  I could  not  keep 
My  graceless  mind  on  it! 
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So  up  I got  in  anger, 

And  took  a book  I had, 

And  put  a ribbon  on  my  hair 
To  please  a passing  lad. 

And,  “One  thing  there’s  no  getting  by — 
I’ve  been  a wicked  girl,”  said  I; 

“But  if  I can’t  be  sorry,  why, 

I might  as  well  be  glad!” 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 


☆ 

COLUMBUS 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

The  good  mate  said:  “Now  must  we  pray, 
For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 

Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I say?” 
“Why,  say,  ‘Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!’” 

“My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak.” 

The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a spray 
Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 

“What  shall  I say,  brave  Admiral,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?” 

“Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

‘Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!’  ” 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 

“Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
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These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say” — 
He  said:  “Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!” 

They  sailed.  They  sailed.  Then  spake  the  mate: 
“This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 

He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 

Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word : 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?” 

The  words  leapt  like  a leaping  sword: 

“Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!” 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 

Of  all  dark  nights!  And  then  a speck — 

A light!  A light!  A light!  a light! 

It  grew,  a starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time’s  burst  of  dawn. 

He  gained  a world;  he  gave  that  world 
Its  grandest  lesson:  “On!  sail  on!” 

JOAQUIN  MILLER 

☆ 

RETURN 

Old  papers  yellow  on  the  porch. 

And  leaves  upon  the  walks, 

And  dreary  unimportant  mail 
Is  in  the  letter  box. 

I open  wide  the  dusty  door 
With  long-forgotten  key; 

A spider  runs  across  the  floor 
To  hide  away  from  me. 
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And  oh,  my  lonely  little  house! 

My  still  and  waiting  chairs! 

Dead  leaves  in  moldy  flower  pots, 

And  silence  on  the  stairs. 

And  yet,  no  eloquence  of  speech 
In  many  words  or  few, 

Could  say  to  me  so  poignantly, 

“How  I’ve  been  needing  you!” 

QUEENA  DAVISON  MILLER 

☆ 

ALICE  CLAY  AND  SALLY  MITCHELL 

“Alice  clay  has  curls  as  wild 
As  a morning  glory  vine. 

Oh,  Alice  Clay’s  a lovely  child 
But  Sally  Mitchell’s  mine. 

Sally’s  hair  is  straight  as  hay, 

And  her  eyes  are  brown,  not  blue — 

Oh,  she  can’t  look  like  Alice  Clay 
And  I don’t  want  her  to.” 

MARION  STROBEL  MITCHELL 

☆ 

FOR  A GUEST  BOOK 

“A  book  of  guests.  May  it  include 
The  wise,  the  witty  and  the  shrewd, 

And  such  as  own  the  double  art 

That  makes  them  friends  of  head  and  heart. 

“May  those  who  stand  recorded  here 
Grow  dearer  with  each  added  year, 
Acquaintance  into  friendship  grow 
And  friendship  ever  brighter  glow 
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“ ‘Old  friends  are  best,’  we  lightly  say, 

But  as  they  fall  upon  the  way, 

Keep  full  the  ranks  with  newer  friends 
Till  time  the  adjective  amends.” 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 


☆ 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

My  next-door  neighbor’s  life  to  me 
A dull  gray  cloud  appears  to  be, 

A dreary  round  of  little  use, 

No  golden  joys,  no  great  abuse, 

But  just  the  endless,  silly  chain 
Of  pigmy  tasks  of  paltry  gain; 

And,  doubtless,  mine  to  her  appears 
As  much  devoid  of  hopes  and  fears; 

Yet  neither  knows  the  rainbow  arch 
That  spans  for  each  her  daily  march; 

For  only  living,  doing,  brings 
The  hopes  and  joys  of  little  things. 

MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE 

☆ 

SAY  THIS  OF  HORSES 

Across  the  ages  they  come  thundering 
On  faithful  hoofs,  the  horses  man  disowns. 
Their  velvet  eyes  are  wide  with  wondering; 

They  whinny  down  the  wind  in  silver  tones 
Vibrant  with  all  the  bugles  of  old  wars; 

Their  nostrils  quiver  with  the  summer  scent 
Of  grasses  in  deep  fields  lit  by  pale  stars 
Hung  in  a wide  and  silent  firmament. 
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And  in  their  hearts  they  keep  the  dreams  of  earth 
Their  patient  plodding  furrowed  to  the  sun 
Unnumbered  springs  before  the  engine’s  birth 
Doomed  them  to  sadness  and  oblivion. 

Across  the  swift  new  day  I watch  them  go, 

Driven  by  wheel  and  gear  and  dynamo. 

Say  this  of  horses : engines  leave  behind 
No  glorious  legacy  of  waving  manes 
And  wild  proud  hearts,  and  heels  before  the  wind. 

No  heritage  of  ancient  Arab  strains 
Blazes  within  a cylinder’s  cold  spark; 

An  engine  labors  with  a sullen  force, 

Hoarding  no  dreams  of  acres  sweet  and  dark: 

No  love  for  man  has  ever  surged  thru  wire! 

Along  the  farthest  slopes  I hear  the  rumble 
Of  these  last  hoofs — tomorrow  they  will  be  still; 
Then  shall  the  strength  of  countless  horses  crumble 
The  staunchest  rock  and  level  the  highest  hill; 
And  man  who  made  machines  to  gain  an  hour 
Shall  lose  himself  before  their  ruthless  power. 

MINNIE  HITE  MOODY 


☆ 

HIS  HANDS 

The  hands  of  Christ 
Seem  very  frail 
For  they  were  broken 
By  a nail. 

But  only  they 
Reach  Heaven  at  last 
Whom  these  frail,  broken 
Hands  hold  fast. 

JOHN  RICHARD  MORELAND 
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A SEA  SONG 

Blue  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the  endless  sky  above  you, 

And  yellow  dunes  whose  slanting  sands  run  down  to  meet  the 
wave, 

You  were  my  playmates  as  a child  and  now  grown  old  I love  you, 
And  want  your  surf  to  lull  my  dust,  your  sand  to  be  my  grave. 

I never  see  the  slender  pines  but  I think  of  masts  and  spars, 

And  I never  watch  the  silent  sky  but  it  seems  another  sea, 

With  its  great  white  ships  by  daylight,  lit  at  night  with  little 
stars, 

And  in  the  blowing  wind  I hear  the  sand-dunes  calling  me. 

For  the  ocean’s  mighty  music  and  the  dunes’  low  minor  notes, 

In  all  my  years  of  toil  and  dream  have  played  a friendly  part, 
And  the  water’s  changing  color,  the  wind  and  birds  and  boats, 
Have  spun  a slender  thread  of  song  and  wound  it  around  my 
heart. 

JOHN  RICHARD  MORELAND 


☆ 

ANALOGY 

The  picket  fence 
Against  the  sky, 

Devoid 
Of  sap 

Or  emerald  leaf, 

Like  people 
Who  have  come 
To  grief 
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Grows  staunch 
And  bleak 
And  dry. 

In  time 

The  honeysuckle  vine 
Will  furl  around 
The  poignant  splints 

And  all  her  hard  dry  slats 
Of  wood 
Will  look 

So  beautiful  and  good 

Like  people 

Who  keep  strict  belief 

In  shielding 

The  sharp,  raw  edge 

Of  grief. 

EDITH  DOROTHEA  MORRELL 


☆ 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  ROAD 

It’s  real  fall  on  the  one-night  stands; 

It’s  only  colder  weather  here. 

I’m  getting  lonely  for  the  road, 

We’ve  played  New  York  a solid  year. 

I’d  like  to  take  to  trains  again, 

Now  that  the  country’s  red  and  gold. 
I guess  we  can’t  get  out  just  yet; 

Not  while  this  standing-room  is  sold. 
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I’d  like  to  see  the  fields  run  by 
And  watch  the  farmhouse  chimney’s  smoke; 
I’d  like  to  take  an  early  jump 
And  see  the  sunrise  for  a joke. 

FLORENCE  NASH 


☆ 

PROEM 

Man  grows  up 
In  quietness; 

As  he  grows  older, 

He  talks  less. 

When  he  is  old 
He  sits  among 
Gray  grandfathers 
And  holds  his  tongue. 

I’d  rather  sit 
By  a wine-shelf 
And  tell  people 
About  myself. 

ROBERT  NATHAN 


☆ 

DR.  JOHN  GOODFELLOW-OFFICE  UPSTAIRS 

Roofed  o’er  by  the  blue  of  the  near-bending  sky, 
Walled  in  by  the  gray  of  dim  mountain  peaks  high, 
Bryson,  a mountaineer’s  village,  stands  stiff, 

With  its  front  to  the  highway,  its  back  to  the  cliff. 
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A smithy  it  has,  a post  office,  a store, 

A few  humble  dwellings,  so  much,  and  no  more; 

And  lo,  its  inhabitants,  simple  and  shy, 

Live  close  to  the  soil  and  live  close  to  the  sky! 

Many  long  years  ago,  fully  a score, 

A stairway  outside  of  the  quaint  village  store 
Led  straight  to  the  bare  dusky  room  just  above, 

Like  a highroad  of  hope  to  a haven  of  love. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  that  stairway  there  swung 
A battered  old  sign,  and  this  message  it  flung 
To  all  who  were  burdened  with  ills  or  with  cares, 

“Dr.  John  Goodfellow — Office  Upstairs.” 

“Dr.  John  Goodfellow” — lowly  was  he. 

Out  at  the  elbow  and  out  at  the  knee; 

But,  though  he  was  tousled  and  tattered  and  old, 

His  sinews  were  steel,  his  heart  was  pure  gold. 

Seldom  a storm  roistered  by  in  its  might 

But  it  found  him  abroad  on  the  road,  day  or  night; 

Never  a tortuous  trail,  but  it  led 

To  some  sick  woman’s  side  or  some  little  child’s  bed. 

“Office  Upstairs!” — Ah!  that  small  dusty  den 
Was  the  home  of  the  saddest  and  gladdest  of  men; 

His  thoughts  were  his  children,  his  wife  was  the  wild, 
And  his  heart  overflowed  when  in  summer  she  smiled. 
No  gold  had  he  gathered,  no  gear  had  he  won — 

His  wealth  was  the  memory  of  noble  deeds  done; 

But  he  bottled  up  gladness  and  sold  it  in  shares 
Labeled:  “Dr.  John  Goodfellow — Office  Upstairs.” 

He  died — as  the  best  and  the  worst  of  us  must — 

And  his  friends  bore  him  out  of  the  dusk  and  the  dust 
Of  his  squalid  surroundings,  and  laid  him  to  rest 
In  the  lap  of  the  wild  he  had  always  loved  best. 
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Then  they  sold  at  vendue,  as  a matter  of  course, 

His  meager  effects — his  bony  old  horse, 

His  black  saddle  bags,  his  few  books — to  defray 
The  expenses  incurred  when  they  laid  him  away. 

Gone,  gone  and  forgotten! — Ah,  no,  no!  Instead, 

As  they  loved  him  when  living,  they  loved  him  when  dead; 
And  his  grave  must  be  marked,  though  no  tablet  or  stone 
Marked  a single  new  mound  of  the  blood  of  their  own. 
But,  untutored  and  crude,  they  were  quite  at  a loss 
How  to  letter  his  name  on  the  rude  rugged  cross 
At  the  head  of  his  grave — how  to  carve  a scant  line; 

Till  the  thought  came  to  them  of  his  battered  old  sign. 

That  battered  old  sign — ah,  they  took  it  and  nailed 
It  high  on  that  cross,  but  they  stupidly  failed 
To  note  that  it  served  as  a signboard  of  love. 

On  the  road  leading  straight  up  to  heaven  above. 

Inspired  were  they,  but  they  knew  it  not  then — 

Inspired  of  God,  those  poor  primitive  men, 

For  that  old  sign  announced,  as  the  Scripture  declares — 
“Dr.  John  Goodfellow — Office  Upstairs.” 

So  there  in  the  heat  of  the  midsummer  noon, 

There  in  the  chill  of  the  midwinter  moon, 

Marking  the  foot  of  the  Ladder  of  Light 
That  ends  in  the  land  of  Omnipotent  Right, 

Swings  that  old  sign,  as  in  seasons  of  yore 
It  swung  at  the  side  of  Jim  Millikin’s  store; 

Still  offering  solace,  still  answering  prayers; 

“Dr.  John  Goodfellow — Office  Upstairs.” 

DR.  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 
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MY  POMPOUS  FRIEND 

His  sense  of  dignity  is  strong. 
To  see  him  stroll  is  fun. 

He  walks  as  if  he  were  a long 
Processional  of  one. 

L.  E.  NELSON 


☆ 

TIP  SAMS  OF  KENTUCKY 

Tip  sams  had  twins 
And  a razor  back  sow, 

Five  dogs  and  a mule 
And  an  old  roan  cow; 

A bone  spavined  filly 
And  a one  room  house 
And  a little  wrinkled  woman 
Just  as  meek  as  a mouse. 

Old  Tip  raised  tobacco 
And  he  trafficked  in  skins 
For  he  had  seven  sons 
In  addition  to  the  twins; 

And  every  mother’s  son, 

And  the  little  Mammy,  Jude, 
Smoked  a pipe  all  day. 

And  the  twins  both  chewed. 

But  Tip  kept  a-digging 
And  he  never  lost  heart, 

For  the  dogs  hunted  rabbits, 
And  they  caught  a right  smart; 
And  the  bone  spavined  filly 
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And  the  mule  pulled  a plow, 
And  they  lived  off  the  givings 
Of  the  old  roan  cow 
And  the  acorn  fattened  farrow 
Of  the  razor  back  sow. 

But  here  the  story  closes 
Of  my  little  romance 
For  the  seven  sons  are  sleeping 
On  the  battle  fields  of  France 
But  their  Daddy  grows  tobacco 
And  trafficks  still  in  skins 
And  the  little  wrinkled  woman 
Has  another  pair  of  twins. 

DR.  COTTON  NOE 


☆ 

A SMALL  BOY’S  PRAYER 

Dear  Jesus,  I wish 
You  would  send  me  a pup. 

I’ve  wanted  one 
Ever  since  I growed  up. 

Mom  says  you  send  babies; 

We’ve  got  one  of  those; 

But  I mustn’t  touch  it, 

I’ll  muss  up  its  clothes. 

So  send  me  a pup 

I can  pet  and  . . . kiss  . . . maybe; 
I’d  rather  have  that 
Than  any  old  baby. 

HELEN  GLEAVES  NUNN 
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HAPPY  THOUGHT 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a number  of  people, 
I wish  I could  live  on  the  top  of  a steeple. 

GERTRUDE  PAHLOW 


☆ 

“OF  A WOMAN,  DEAD  YOUNG” 

(j.  H.,  I905-I930) 

If  she  had  been  beautiful,  even. 

Or  wiser  than  women  about  her, 

Or  had  moved  with  a certain  defiance; 

If  she  had  had  sons  at  her  sides, 

And  she  with  her  hands  on  their  shoulders, 
Sons,  to  make  troubled  the  Gods — 

But  where  was  there  wonder  in  her? 

What  had  she,  better  or  eviler. 

Whose  days  were  a pattering  of  peas 
From  the  pod  to  the  bowl  in  her  lap? 

That  the  pine  tree  is  blasted  by  lightning, 
And  the  bowlder  split  raw  from  the  mountain, 
And  the  river  dried  short  in  its  rushing — 

That  I can  know,  and  be  humble. 

But  that  They  who  have  trodden  the  stars 
Should  turn  from  Their  echoing  highway 
To  trample  a daisy,  unnoticed 
In  a field  full  of  small,  open  flowers — 

Where  is  Their  triumph  in  that? 

Where  is  Their  pride,  and  Their  vengeance? 

DOROTHY  PARKER 
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RELEASE 

Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  grieve  for  me; 

I shall  not  die. 

I am  like  the  forest  oak 
That  summer  suns  have  seasoned; 
My  body  will  be  a little  heap 
Of  ash  upon  the  hearth. 

But  I shall  rise  in  flame, 

In  flame  that  leaps  and  soars 
And  seeks  the  stars. 

Do  not  fear 

And  do  not  weep,  my  dear, 
When  Death  stoops  down 
To  light  the  fire. 

JEAN  GRIGSBY  PAXTON 


☆ 

FIFTY  ACRES 

I’ve  never  been  to  London, 

I’ve  never  been  to  Rome; 
But  on  my  Fifty  Acres 
I travel  here  at  home. 

The  hill  that  looks  upon  me 
Right  here  where  I was  born 
Shall  be  my  mighty  Jungfrau, 
My  Alp,  my  Matterhorn. 
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A little  land  of  Egypt 
My  meadow  plot  shall  be, 

With  pyramids  of  hay  stacks 
Along  its  sheltered  lee. 

My  hundred  yards  of  brooklet 
Shall  fancy’s  faith  beguile. 

And  be  my  Rhine,  my  Avon, 

My  Amazon,  my  Nile. 

My  humble  bed  of  roses. 

My  honeysuckle  hedge, 

Will  do  for  all  the  gardens 
At  all  the  far  world’s  edge. 

In  June  I find  the  Tropics 
Camped  all  about  the  place; 

Then  white  December  shows  me 
The  Arctic’s  frozen  face. 

My  wood-lot  grows  an  Arden, 
My  pond  a Caspian  Sea; 

And  so  my  Fifty  Acres 
Is  all  the  world  to  me. 

Here  on  my  Fifty  Acres 
I safe  at  home  remain, 

And  have  my  own  Bermuda, 

My  Sicily,  my  Spain. 

JAMES  LARKIN  PEARSON 
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STRAW 

Straw  on  the  silent  London  street 
Swishes  a warning  to  shuffling  feet, 
Muffles  the  klaxon,  dims  the  cry 
Of  the  muffin  vendor  passing  by, 

And  tempers  the  stray  pedestrian 
With  sympathy  for  suffering  man. 

Straw  in  the  New  York  kitchenette 
Nurses  the  cheer  that  is  promised  wet 
For  Christmas  tables  and  new  romance 
Plucked  in  the  summer  fields  of  France, 
Crackles  kindling  for  chimney  fires, 

To  light  the  dreams  of  man’s  desires. 

Straw  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, 
Winds  in  thorns  in  a diadem, 

Prickles  its  rusty,  dusty  spurs 
As  a new-born  baby’s  diapers, 

Piles  its  tithe  from  the  cattle  shed 
To  warm  a Child  in  a makeshift  bed. 

To  quiet  a street,  to  line  a van, 

To  warm  a god,  to  light  a man. 

To  break  a camel,  to  feed  a cow: 

Are  these  enough,  I wonder,  now 
To  gag  the  man  with  the  worn-out  saw 
Who  boasts  he  doesn’t  give  a straw? 

MARY  ELLIS  PELTZ 
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WILD  GEESE 

How  oft  against  the  sunset  sky  or  moon 
I watched  that  moving  zigzag  of  spread  wings 

In  unforgotten  Autumns  gone  too  soon, 

In  unforgotten  Springs! 

Creatures  of  desolation,  far  they  fly 
Above  all  lands  bound  by  the  curling  foam; 

In  misty  fens,  wild  moors  and  trackless  sky 
These  wild  things  have  their  home. 

They  know  the  tundra  of  Siberian  coasts. 

And  tropic  marshes  by  the  Indian  seas; 

They  know  the  clouds  and  night  and  starry  hosts 
From  Crux  to  Pleiades. 

Dark  flying  rune  against  the  western  glow — 

It  tells  the  sweep  and  loneliness  of  things, 

Symbol  of  Autumns  vanished  long  ago. 

Symbol  of  coming  Springs! 

FREDERICK  PETERSON 

☆ 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

With  saddened  face  and  battered  hat 
And  eye  that  told  of  blank  despair, 

On  wooden  bench  the  traveler  sat, 

Cursing  the  fate  that  brought  him  there. 

“Nine  hours,”  he  cried,  “We’ve  lingered  here 
With  thoughts  intent  on  distant  homes. 
Waiting  for  that  delusive  train 
That,  always  coming,  never  comes; 

’Till,  weary,  worn. 

Distressed,  forlorn, 
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And  paralyzed  in  every  function, 

I hope  in  hell 
His  soul  may  dwell 
Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction!” 

E.  J.  PHELPS 


☆ 

TO  HELEN 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicaean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o’er  a perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs,  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I see  thee  stand, 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand! 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land! 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

☆ 

THE  HAUNTED  PALACE 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a fair  and  stately  palace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
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In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion* 

It  stood  there; 

Never  seraph  spread  a pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago), 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 
Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 

To  a lute’s  well-tuned  law. 

Round  about  a throne  where,  sitting 
(Porphyrogene), 

In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door. 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 
And  sparkling  evermore, 

A troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing, 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch’s  high  estate; 

(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate!) 
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And  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed. 

Is  but  a dim-remembered  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 


And  travelers  now,  within  that  valley, 
Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a discordant  melody; 

While,  like  a ghastly  rapid  river, 
Through  the  pale  door 
A hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 


☆ 


ANNABEL  LEE 

It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago, 

In  a kingdom  by  the  sea. 

That  a maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 

And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 


I was  a child  and  she  was  a child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

But  we  loved  with  a love  that  was  more  than  love, 
I and  my  Annabel  Lee; 

With  a love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 
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And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

A wind  blew  out  of  a cloud,  chilling 
My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  me, 

To  shut  her  up  in  a sepulcher 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me; 

Yes!  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we; 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee: 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I feel  the  bright  eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  the  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 
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ELDORADO 

Gaily  bedight, 

A gallant  knight 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow 
Had  journeyed  long, 

Singing  a song, 

In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old — 

This  knight  so  bold — 

And  o’er  his  heart  a shadow 
Fell,  as  he  found 
No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And,  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

He  met  a pilgrim  shadow: 
“Shadow,”  said  he, 

“Where  can  it  be — 

This  land  of  Eldorado?” 

“Over  the  mountains 
Of  the  moon, 

Down  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
Ride,  boldly  ride,” 

The  shade  replied, 

“If  you  seek  for  Eldorado.” 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 
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A MORTIFYING  MISTAKE 

I studied  my  tables  over  and  over,  and  backward  and  forward, 
too; 

But  I couldn’t  remember  six  times  nine,  and  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do, 

Till  sister  told  me  to  play  with  my  doll,  and  not  to  bother  my 
head. 

“If  you  call  her  ‘Fifty-four’  for  a while,  you’ll  learn  it  by  heart,” 
she  said. 

So  I took  my  favorite,  Mary  Ann  (though  I thought  ’twas  a 
dreadful  shame 

To  give  such  a perfectly  lovely  child  such  a perfectly  horrid 
name). 

And  I called  her  my  dear  little  “Fifty-four”  a hundred  times,  till 
I knew 

The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  well  as  the  answer  of  two  times 
two. 

Next  day  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth,  who  always  acts  so  proud, 

Said,  “Six  times  nine  is  fifty-two,”  and  I nearly  laughed  aloud! 

But  I wished  I hadn’t  when  teacher  said,  “Now,  Dorothy,  tell  if 
you  can.” 

For  I thought  of  my  doll  and — sakes  alive!  I answered,  “Mary 
Ann!” 

ANNA  MARIA  PRATT 

☆ 

FOR  MY  FIREPLACE 

Pine  bough,  pine  bark. 

Cone  and  yellow  wood, 

Drenched  with  forest  fragrances 
Found  in  solitude; 
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Filled  with  summer  breezes, 

Song  of  bird  and  bee  : 

As  you  burn  upon  my  hearth 
Give  them  back  to  me. 

Give  me  thunder  of  the  surf 
Sounding  on  your  shore : 

Give  me  whisper  of  the  fog — 

Give  me  this  and  more: 

Drip  of  rain  from  off  your  boughs: 
Gold  of  summer  sun. 

Give  me  peace  of  summer  dusk 
When  the  day  is  done. 

Pine  bough,  pine  bark, 

Yellow  wood  and  cone, 

Send  your  tongues  of  tangled  flame 
High  against  my  stone. 

Let  me  listen  as  I dream, 

Knowing  that  I hear 
All  the  sounds  the  pine  has  heard 
Listening  through  the  year. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT 


☆ 

THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 

Peter  was  a fisher  boy 
Helping  with  the  haul; 
Pilate  was  a shavetail 
Leading  troops  in  Gaul. 
Judas  was  as  innocent 
As  little  child  can  be; 
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The  wood  that  made  the  crucifix 
Was  still  a growing  tree; 
Unminted  still  the  silver 
That  made  the  traitor’s  pay, 

And  none  had  yet  commercialized 
The  spirit  of  the  day. 

KEITH  PRESTON 


☆ 

HALOES 

She  wore  her  halo  rakishly. 

Just  a bit  awry; 

So  sinners  sought  her  as  a friend 
While  good  folk  passed  her  by; 

But  God  smiled  broadly  when  she  came 
And  joy  was  in  the  sky. 

Another,  with  a conscious  air, 

Kept  her  halo  straight; 

They  never  caught  her  unaware 
Without  it,  soon  or  late; 

Yet  Peter,  when  she  came,  was  slow 
To  open  up  the  gate! 

IDELLA  PURNELL 

☆ 

MEN 

I like  men. 

They  stride  about, 

They  reach  in  their  pockets 
And  pull  things  out; 
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They  look  important. 
They  rock  on  their  toes, 
They  lose  all  the  buttons 
Off  of  their  clothes; 

They  throw  away  pipes. 
They  find  them  again. 
Men  are  queer  creatures; 

I like  men. 

DOROTHY  E.  REID 


☆ 

LORD  BUFFINGTON 

Lord  Buffington’s  my  kitty 
And  he  has  a pedigree, 

So  he  must  have  a name  that’s  big 
And  dignified,  you  see. 

But  when  I talk  to  him,  alone, 

I call  him  just  plain  Buffy, 

’Cause  that’s  so  much  more  like  him, 
For  he’s  soft  and  round  and  fluffy. 

LUCY  w.  RHU 


☆ 

FORGOTTEN  WARS 

Sometimes  I wonder  what  dead  soldiers  dream, 

From  Alexander  to  the  last  red  flare 

That  struck  the  Meuse  and  Marne  with  sudden  gleam, 

The  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  British  square, 
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The  men  at  Valley  Forge  and  Brandywine, 

The  Carthaginians  above  the  Alps, 

The  sullen  Sioux  who  formed  the  “thin  red  line,” 
In  final  charge  to  harvest  paleface  scalps. 

I wonder  if  they  dream  of  English  downs, 

Of  Carthage,  and  of  Marathon  and  Rome, 

Of  Lexington,  and  old  New  England  towns, 

Of  Gettysburg — and  dim  dock  lights  of  home — 
Or  do  they  dream  of  campfires  and  the  thrill 
Of  men  who  stand  together  for  some  cause. 

Where  the  main  touch  is  chase  and  charge  and  kill 
Where  life  and  death  mean  more  than  any  laws  ? 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  dead  soldiers  care 
Who  won  the  wars  that  turned  them  into  clay — 
For  what  are  glory  and  the  drums  that  blare 
Compared  to  dogwood  on  an  April  day? 
Compared  to  moonlight  and  a Summer  lane, 
Compared  to  sunset  on  a Winter  snow, 

The  melody  of  wind  and  surf  and  rain, 

And  maybe  someone  that  each  used  to  know. 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

☆ 

AS  WE  GROW  OLDER 

No  one  knows  where  the  road  may  take  us 
Out  from  the  inn,  as  the  curtain  falls. 

No  one  knows  where  the  Barque  of  Charon 
Points  its  prow  when  the  darkness  calls. 

Facing  the  fogs  with  a dream  to  guide  us, 
Stumbling  on  to  a grave  new-made, 

Take  this  thought  to  your  souls,  my  brothers: 
Nothing  strikes  at  the  unafraid. 
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What  if  the  sunset’s  drawing  nearer? 

What  if  the  shadows  gather  in, 

Thick  with  ghosts  of  the  mates  who’ve  headed 
Into  space  where  the  comets  spin? 

Eyes  to  the  front,  though  the  mists  are  heavy, 
Life  at  best  is  a brief  parade; 

Keep  one  dream  in  your  hearts,  my  brothers : 
Nothing  shatters  the  unafraid. 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

☆ 

THE  1ST  DIVISION  MARCHES 

SEPTEMBER  I919 

The  last  to  leave — the  first  to  go — 

So  is  their  laurel  wrought; 

And  now  they  march  back  home  below 
The  skies  for  which  they  fought; 

The  skies  of  home  which  shed  their  blue 
Upon  the  steel-shod  clan, 

The  same  blue  steel  that  swept  them  through 
Cantigny  to  Sedan. 

Not  all  of  them.  Somewhere  in  France, 
Beyond  the  mist-hung  shore, 

Stained  crosses  mark  the  last  advance 
Of  those  who  come  no  more; 

In  Soissons  drifts,  by  Argonne  streams, 

Or  Cheppy’s  wooded  glen, 

Beneath  his  helmet  each  one  dreams 
That  he  is  home  again. 

The  gaps  are  filled — each  in  his  place 
Will  hear  the  wild  acclaim; 

With  all  the  valor  of  their  race, 

They  played  the  crimson  game; 
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But  when  the  first  gray  shadows  creep, 

Send  one  prayer  on  before, 

Where  rust-red  rifles  guard  the  sleep 
Of  those  who  come  no  more. 

For  those  who  march  will  turn  to  find 
Some  ghostly  mate  in  vain; 

Some  buddy  who  was  left  behind 
To  face  the  winter  rain; 

And  spring  shall  bring  “blue  days  and  fair” 
Where  star-dust  crowns  their  night; 

But  they  shall  neither  know  nor  care 
Who  hold  Valhalla’s  height. 

GRANTLAND  RICE 


☆ 

SONGS  ABOVE  THE  DUST 

Where  rain-wet  crosses  know  the  dawn  that  gleams. 
Safe  from  the  crashing  shell,  the  raw  steel’s  thrust, 
They  face  the  resurrection  of  their  dreams 
Where  only  songs  now  live  above  their  dust. 

Songs  of  forgotten  valor,  where  the  storm 
Of  unleashed  lightning  hurled  its  dread  barrage; 
Songs  of  old  shadows  that  again  take  form 
In  grim  and  silent  waiting  for  the  charge. 

This  is  their  recompense — the  gray  wind  brings 
Lost  threnodies  still  vibrant  with  their  fame, 

And  from  the  snow-clad  uplands  winter  sings 
Old  songs  they  helped  to  write  in  blood  and  flame. 
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What  mound  of  earth  can  keep  their  voices  still? 
What  pressing  coverlet  of  clay  or  clod 
Can  dim  the  deathless  strains  by  plain  or  hill 
Where  Seeger  sleeps  and  Brooke  smiles  up  to  God? 

Their  ghostly  music  lingers  like  the  breath 
Of  summer  when  the  harvest  has  its  yield, 

Before  each  knew  his  “rendezvous  with  Death,” 

In  “some  far  corner  of  a foreign  field.” 

What  hate  or  greed  or  cowardice  can  bar 
The  eerie,  golden  echoes  that  still  creep 
Where  Kilmer  waits  beyond  some  flaming  star 
That  lights  the  holy  darkness  of  his  sleep  ? 

They  sang  their  songs  heroic  with  the  fire 
Of  unstained  courage  through  the  shell-swept  mud, 
Up  to  the  barricade  of  trench  and  wire 
That  knew  the  shining  glory  of  their  blood. 

Let  beauty  light  the  world  and  hold  its  sway, 

Let  life  and  love  drift  by,  twin  souls  of  time, 

Soft  arms,  and  lips  of  roses,  and  the  play 
Of  starlight  eyes  that  give  the  world  its  rhyme. 

Yet  there  is  still  a deeper  glow  that  shines, 

A deeper  thrill  that  comes  with  bated  breath, 

As  the  faint  dawn  breaks  through  on  waiting  lines 
And  the  blue  steel  means  victory  or  death. 

Shall  their  songs  be  forgotten  with  their  dust? 

Songs  which  their  valor  wrote  by  hill  and  glen? 
Sing,  winds,  above  their  rifles,  red  with  rust! 

Blow,  bugles,  soft  and  low,  blow  Taps  again! 

GRANTLAND  RICE 
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PUNKYDOODLE  AND  JOLLAPIN 

Oh,  pillykin  Willykin  Winky  Wee! 

How  does  the  Emperor  take  his  tea? 

He  takes  it  with  melons,  he  takes  it  with  milk, 
He  takes  it  with  syrup  and  sassafras  silk. 

He  takes  it  without,  he  takes  it  within. 

Oh,  Punkydoodle  and  Jollapin! 


Oh,  Pillykin  Willykin  Winky  Wee! 

How  does  the  Cardinal  take  his  tea? 

He  takes  it  in  Latin,  he  takes  it  in  Greek, 

He  takes  it  just  seventy  times  in  the  week. 
He  takes  it  so  strong  that  it  makes  him  grin. 
Oh,  Punkydoodle  and  Jollapin! 


Oh,  Pillykin  Willykin  Winky  Wee! 

How  does  the  Admiral  take  his  tea? 

He  takes  it  with  splices,  he  takes  it  with  spars, 
He  takes  it  with  jokers  and  jolly  jack  tars. 

And  he  stirs  it  round  with  a dolphin’s  fin. 

Oh,  Punkydoodle  and  Jollapin! 


Oh,  Pillykin  Willykin  Winky  Wee! 

How  does  the  President  take  his  tea? 

He  takes  it  in  bed,  he  takes  it  in  school. 

He  takes  it  in  Congress  against  the  rule. 

He  takes  it  with  brandy,  and  thinks  it  no  sin. 
Oh,  Punkydoodle  and  Jollapin! 

LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 
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HE  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

His  father  was  a whale, 

With  a feather  in  his  tail, 

Who  lived  in  the  Greenland  sea; 

And  his  mother  was  a shark, 

Who  kept  very  dark 
In  the  Gulf  of  Caribbee. 

His  uncles  were  a skate, 

And  a little  whitebait, 

And  a flounder,  and  a chub  beside; 

And  a lovely  pickerel, 

Both  a beauty  and  a belle. 

Had  promised  for  to  be  his  bride. 

You  may  think  these  things  are  strange, 
And  they  are  a little  change 
From  the  ordinary  run,  ’tis  true; 

But  the  queerest  thing  (to  me) 

Of  all  appeared  to  be, 

That  he  was  a kangaroo! 

LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 


☆ 


WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock, 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin’  turkey-cock, 
And  the  clackin’  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin’  of  the  hens, 
And  the  rooster’s  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence; 
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O,  it’s  then’s  the  times  a feller  is  a-feelin’  at  his  best, 

With  the  risin’  sun  to  greet  him  from  a night  of  peaceful  rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bareheaded,  and  goes  out  to  feed  the 
stock. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

They’s  something  kindo’  hartylike  about  the  atmusfere, 

When  the  heat  of  summer’s  over  and  the  coolin’  fall  is  here — 

Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin’-birds  and  buzzin’  of  the  bees; 
But  the  air’s  so  appetizin’;  and  the  landscape  through  the  haze 
Of  a crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a pictur’  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin’  to  mock — 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 

And  the  raspin’  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as  the  morn; 
The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo’  lonesomelike,  but  still 
A-preachin’  sermuns  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed; 

The  hosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  overhead — 

O,  it  sets  my  hart  a-clickin’  like  the  tickin’  of  a clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

Then  your  apples  all  is  getherd,  and  the  ones  a feller  keeps 
Is  poured  around  the  celler-floor  in  red  and  yeller  heaps; 

And  your  cider-makin’s  over,  and  your  wimmern-folks  is  through 
With  theyr  mince  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  souse  and  saus- 
sage,  too!  . . . 

I don’t  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a thing  could  be 
As  the  Angels  wantin’  boardin’,  and  they’d  call  around  on  me — 
I’d  want  to  ’commodate  ’em — all  the  whole-indurin’  flock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 
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MINIVER  CHEEVY 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 

And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 
When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 

The  vision  of  a warrior  bold 
Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 

He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 

And  Priam’s  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 
That  made  so  many  a name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 

And  Art,  a vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 

He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 
Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 
And  eyed  a khaki  suit  with  loathing; 

He  missed  the  mediaeval  grace 
Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 

Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 
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Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking; 
Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate, 

And  kept  on  drinking. 

EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 


☆ 

STAFFORD’S  CABIN 

Once  there  was  a cabin  here,  and  once  there  was  a man; 

And  something  happened  here  before  my  memory  began. 

Time  has  made  the  two  of  them  the  fuel  of  one  flame 
And  all  we  have  of  them  is  now  a legend  and  a name. 

All  I have  to  say  is  what  an  old  man  said  to  me, 

And  that  would  seem  to  be  as  much  as  there  will  ever  be. 

“Fifty  years  ago  it  was  we  found  it  where  it  sat.” 

And  forty  years  ago  it  was  old  Archibald  said  that. 

“An  apple  tree  that’s  yet  alive  saw  something,  I suppose, 

Of  what  it  was  that  happened  there,  and  what  no  mortal  knows 
Some  one  on  the  mountain  heard  far  off  a master  shriek, 

And  then  there  was  a light  that  showed  the  way  for  men  to  seek. 

“We  found  it  in  the  morning  with  an  iron  bar  behind. 

And  there  were  chains  around  it;  but  no  search  could  ever  find, 
Either  in  the  ashes  that  were  left,  or  anywhere, 

A sign  to  tell  of  who  or  what  had  been  with  Stafford  there. 

“Stafford  was  a likely  man  with  ideas  of  his  own — 

Though  I could  never  like  the  kind  that  likes  to  live  alone; 

And  when  you  met,  you  found  his  eyes  were  always  on  your 
shoes. 

As  if  they  did  the  talking  when  he  asked  you  for  the  news. 
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“That’s  all,  my  son.  Were  I to  talk  for  a half  a hundred  years 
I’d  never  clear  away  from  there  the  cloud  that  never  clears. 
We  buried  what  was  left  of  it, — the  bar,  too,  and  the  chains; 
And  only  for  the  apple  tree  there’s  nothing  that  remains.” 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  I heard  the  old  man  say, 

“That’s  all,  my  son.”  And  here  again  I find  the  place  today, 
Deserted  and  told  only  by  the  tree  that  knows  the  most, 

And  overgrown  with  goldenrod  as  if  there  were  no  ghost. 

EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 


☆ 


ABANDONED  ROADS 

We  are  the  abandoned  roads. 

Beside  the  great  highways  we  linger. 

We  have  faltered,  stumbled  in  the  onward  march, 

And  now  we  look  wistfully  on. 

Resigned,  like  old  people  in  chimney  corners, 

We  watch  these  young  roads, 

Smooth  of  face,  broad-backed,  strong-muscled. 

How  they  swagger!  How  they  conquer  all  obstacles! 

“Narrow,”  they  sneer,  swerving  past  us. 

Yes,  we  are  narrow.  No  time  had  our  makers  for  broad  roads. 
They  must  press  forward! 

But  they  stirred  up  our  dust  with  their  laughter, 

Packed  it  down  with  their  tears  and  the  sweat  of  their  bodies. 
Through  the  years  we  have  bowed  to  their  burdens. 

In  their  triumphs,  defeats,  in  joyous  procession,  in  mourning 
They  have  deepened  our  ruts,  they  have  furrowed  our  faces. 
In  silence  we  watch  while  the  young  roads 
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Lift  all  care  from  our  shoulders. 

Soon  our  last  faint  traces  will  be  hidden  by  grasses  and  wild 
flowers. 

But  we  have  lived  abundantly, 

We  abandoned  roads. 

AMY  MAY  ROGERS 


☆ 

CATERPILLAR  APPEAL 

The  baby  found  a caterpillar 
Of  the  fuzzy  brand, 

And  laid  it,  with  a tender  pat, 

In  my  reluctant  hand. 

I tried  to  share  her  point  of  view 
And  pleasantly  agree 
That  it  was  quite  a lovely  thing 
When  seen  objectively! 

JULIA  ANN  ROGERS 


☆ 

STARRY  CLASSROOM 

Ever  upon  the  blackboard  of  the  night 
Some  hidden  mathematician  draws  his  signs, 
Angles  and  triangles  in  dotted  lines — 

His  spacious  propositions,  with  the  bright 
But  crumbling  chalk  of  stars. 
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His  fingers 

Write  vast  demonstrations  of  his  theorem. 

But  we,  alas!  decipher  none  of  them 
Though  he  repeats  them  patiently  each  night. 

What  is  the  theorem  he  tries  to  prove? 

And  will  his  fingers  always  deftly  move 
Dotting  frail  lines  upon  oblivion 
Through  the  long  class-hours  of  the  night,  until 
He  sweeps  out  all  the  traces  of  his  skill 
With  the  superb  eraser  of  the  sun? 

E.  MERRILL  ROOT 


☆ 

LITTLE  THINGS 

I thank  the  Lord  for  little  things! 

For  starry  nights  and  sunny  springs — 

For  buttered  waffles,  cream  on  prunes, 

And  kisses  under  summer  moons! 

For  pleasant  books — and  deviled  crabs, 

And,  sometimes,  just  for  taxicabs! 

For  men  who  do  not  bore  me  much, 

And  friends  who  never  make  a “touch”; 

For  violets,  all  wet  and  dewy; 

For  caviar — and  good  chop  suey! 

For  springtime  loves — and  things  like  that — 
And,  oh,  for  a becoming  hat! 

I thank  the  Lord,  as  I have  said, 

That  all  the  poets  are  not  dead; 

That  corsets  are  no  longer  worn, 

And  that  my  hair  is  neatly  shorn; 
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That  skirts  no  longer  sweep  the  dust — 

That  I’ve  a friend  whom  I can  trust! 

I thank  the  Lord  for  work  to  do! 

And  thank  Him  more,  when  I get  through — 
For  movies,  full  of  sheiks  and  vamps, 

And  pink  silk  shades  on  parlour  lamps — 

For  skies  and  hills  and  daffodils, 

And  hopes  and  thrills — and  quinine  pills! 

All  day,  the  heart  within  me  sings, 

“I  thank  the  Lord  for  little  things!” 

HELEN  ROWLAND 


☆ 

FOG 

The  fog  comes  on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking  over  harbor  and  city, 

On  silent  haunches  and  then  moves  on. 

CARL  SANDBURG 


☆ 

MOTHER’S  DIARY 

I found  a little  record  of  her  days 
At  the  old  home.  A few  short  lines 
Each  day  were  all  she  wrote.  My  mother’s  ways 
Were  simple.  When  she  planted  columbines 
She  put  it  down;  the  day  she  set  a hen; 

The  little  calf  she  weaned  from  mother-cow; 
Her  daily  household  tasks,  or  when 
She  visited  the  sick  . . . But  O,  somehow 
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One  line  apart  from  others  seems  to  stand — 

“I  went  to  the  post  office”  she  would  say  . . . 
I look  upon  it — here  in  her  own  hand — 

That  one  short  line  she  wrote  from  day  to  day. 

Dear  God,  on  high,  can  Mother  see  tonight 
These  tears  for  letters  that  I failed  to  write? 

ELSIE  DUNCAN  SANDERS 


☆ 


COURTESY 

Blessed  be  God  who  made  such  pretty  birches, 

And  spent  such  gold  in  dandelions’  crowns. 

He  made  small  swallows  flying  o’er  great  churches, 
Made  little  fish  that  gaze  from  streams  at  towns. 

He  made  great  woods  to  give  the  small  birds  perches, 
Made  the  green  meads  to  give  the  crickets  gowns. 

He  made  the  snail.  He  made  the  crab  which  lurches 
Sideways  to  port,  made  cockleshells,  made  clowns. 

Blessed  be  God,  so  sweet,  so  near  is  He. 

He  made  the  old  man’s  sunlight,  made  this  hour. 
Made  stars  for  roof  tops.  O what  courtesy! 

’T  was  He  who  dreamed  the  honeysuckle  flower. 

He  gave  the  mole  a labyrinth.  He  gave 
The  beach  grass  the  embroidery  of  the  wave. 

DANIEL  SARGENT 
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LITTLE  BOYS 

I like  rumpled  little  boys 
With  collars  upstanding. 

And  buttons  missing: 

Little  boys  with  rough,  red  cheeks, 

And  freckled  noses, 

And  restless  hands 
That  are  never  still. 

I like  neat  little  boys 
In  Norfolk  suits. 

With  white  collars  and  dotted  Windsor  ties, 
Little  boys  with  shining,  soapy  faces, 

And  slicked  back  hair,  still  wet, 

And  restless  hands 
That  are  never  still. 

I like  little  boys. 

MARGARETTA  SCOTT 


☆ 

RETIRED  BUSINESS  MAN 

He  always  said  he  would  retire 
When  he  had  made  a million  clear, 
And  so  he  toiled  into  the  dusk 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year. 
At  last,  he  put  his  ledgers  up, 

And  laid  his  stock  reports  aside; 

But  when  he  started  out  to  live 
He  found  he  had  already  died. 

ANDERSON  M.  SCRUGGS 
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THE  ANTHOLOGIST 

He  loiters  down  the  avenues  of  time; 

Down  many  a quiet  street  and  listless  lane 
He  culls  the  old,  forgotten  flowers  of  rhyme, 
And  brings  them  forth  for  men  to  see  again. 
The  words  a lover  sang  one  Summer’s  day, 

The  heart’s  lone  litany  at  eventide 
His  care  retrieves — the  varied  sad  and  gay 
Children  of  thought  he  gathers  to  his  side. 
Honor  be  theirs,  these  unacclaimed  of  earth, 
Searchers  for  beauty  whose  untiring  hands 
Sift  through  the  sordid  centuries  of  dearth 
For  perished  blooms  of  other  days  and  lands. 
Redeemers  of  the  lost,  who  humbly  give 
Their  lives  to  dreamless  toil  that  songs  may  live. 

ANDERSON  M.  SCRUGGS 


☆ 

THE  COVERED  BRIDGE 

Some  part  of  life  becomes  oblivion; 

Something  with  roots  deep  buried  in  the  heart 
Of  simple  folk  is  lost,  as  one  by  one, 

These  pioneers  of  other  days  depart. 

Only  the  country  folk  whose  careless  tread 
Endears  a dusty  road  can  ever  know 
The  peaceful,  clattering  joy  of  rude  planks  spread 
Above  a drowsy  creek  that  gleams  below. 

Here  was  a refuge  from  the  sudden  showers 
That  swept  like  moving  music  field  and  wood, 
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And  here  cool,  tunneled  dark  when  sultry  hours 
Danced  with  white  feet  beyond  the  bridge’s  hood.  . . . 
Yet  there  are  soulless  men  whose  hand  and  brain 
Tear  down  what  time  will  never  give  again. 

ANDERSON  M.  SCRUGGS 


☆ 

BUILDERS 

Isn’t  it  funny  that  princes  and  kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings 
And  simple  folks  like  you  and  me 
Are  builders  for  eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a bag  of  tools 
A shapeless  mass  and  a set  of  rules 
And  each  must  make  ere  life  is  done 
A stumbling  block  or  a stepping  stone. 

R.  L.  SHARPE 


☆ 

SKY 


Last  night 

Someone  took  a thin  blue  teacup 
And  set  it  gently  down  over  the  city 
To  keep  the  wind  out. 

Clouds?  Oh  no! 

Those  were  the  shadows  of  his  fingers 
Holding  the  cup  down. 


BETTY  SHIPPE 
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THE  UNKNOWN  REPORTER 

Jim  keene  was  a reporter  on  the  Trib, 

Who  didn’t  get  a by-line  once  a year, 

But  there  never  passed  a day  when  he  didn’t  peg  away 
At  some  lines  which  brought  some  other  fellow  cheer. 

He  wrote  the  piece  that  built  a home  for  orphans, 

He  helped  to  win  the  teachers  better  pay, 

And,  though  nobody  knew,  he  was  just  the  fellow  who 
Got  the  facts  which  brought  the  gunman’s  gang  to  bay. 

Wherever  there  was  pestilence  or  strife 
Jim  went  beside  the  doctor  or  the  cop. 

He  wasn’t  any  beauty  and  he  never  bragged  of  duty, 

But  there  couldn’t  any  danger  make  him  stop. 

He  wrote  the  stuff  that  brought  the  milk  for  babies, 

He  wrote  the  truth  which  brought  a despot  down — 

Though  another  got  the  credit  it  was  Jim  first  sensed  and 
said  it, 

And  then  proved  it,  and  set  free  the  whole  blamed  town. 

So  when  people  talk  about  the  Unknown  Soldier 
And  proudly  pay  deserved  respect  to  him, 

Though  I hear  the  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns,  and  all  that, 
Something  somehow  always  makes  me  think  of  Jim 
With  his  rat-tat-tat-tat-tatty  old  typewriter, 

Fighting  battles  for  mankind  each  day  and  all — 

Yes,  by  golly!  While  there’s  Jim  and  ten  thousand  more  like 
him. 

This  old  world  is  pretty  safe,  though  heavens  fall! 


LEE  SHIPPEY 
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OTHELLO:  TOMCAT 

His  claw  against  the  world,  he  prowls  athwart 
My  garden  eaves,  limned  on  the  autumn  moon 
In  silhouette  of  Ptolemy’s  dynasty. 

Furtive  and  starved,  his  ebon  tail  a-switch — 
His  eyes  like  emerald  lanterns  burn  the  dusk. 
Sudden  he  tauts;  a zip  of  startled  fur — 

His  bony  ridge  uplifted  monstrously — 

Lo,  there  she  dallies!  Milk-white  and  demure — 
His  Desdemona  proved  perfidious — 

With  yawn  and  purr  of  shameless  nonchalance 
Stalking  his  rival  with  blandishments. 

Old  Egypt  couchant  on  my  roof,  the  same 
Old  stars  above — how  little  changed,  the  game! 

LAURA  SIMMONS 


☆ 

PORTS  ASTERN 

He  sits  upon  the  wharf 
daily  ...  a familiar  old  man 
his  flabby  lips  sucking  back  memories 
from  a snarled  pipestem. 

Overhead  gulls  scream 
incessantly  . . . mocking  gravity 
with  dipping  wing-tips 
blending  inarticulate  sounds 
with  guttural  longshoremen’s  curses. 
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Also 

near  at  hand  winches  rattle 
like  lusty  parasites 
stretching  their  webs  and  tentacles 
and  sucking  their  strength 
from  the  ships’  vitals 
through  steampipes. 

So  he  sits  immobile 
the  old  man  of  the  sea 
smoking  calmly 
a bent  figure  worn  down 
to  uselessness, 

flotsam  spewed  upon  the  beach 
decomposing  slowly 
pulling  back  old  adventures 
from  a nicotined  pipe  bowl. 

JOSEPH  SINGER 


☆ 


ANTIQUE  DRESDEN  PORCELAIN,  MARKED 
“DO  NOT  HANDLE” 

This  beauty  where  no  hand,  caressing,  lingers, 

Was  fashioned  by  long-gone,  forgotten  fingers, 

And  cradled  in  the  mind  that  was  their  master. 
Lovelier,  far,  than  lyric  line  of  writer: 

Curved  rounder  than  the  sun,  and  colored  brighter. 

I may  not  touch  it,  or  the  hand  that  wrought  it, 

But  I have  known  the  spirit-urge  that  brought  it 
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From  cold,  reluctant  clay  to  beauty, — molded 
And  pattern-painted,  faintly  glaze-enfolded. 

And  now  I know  his  spirit’s  resurrection 

Whose  hands  and  heart  achieved  this  pure  perfection. 

BLANCHE  D.  SMALL 

☆ 

EVOLUTION 

When  you  were  a Tadpole  and  I was  a Fish 
In  the  Paleozoic  time, 

And  side  by  side  on  the  ebbing  tide, 

We  sprawled  through  the  ooze  and  slime, 

Or  skittered  with  many  a caudal  flip 
Through  the  depths  of  the  Cambrian  fen — 

My  heart  was  rife  with  the  joy  of  life, 

For  I loved  you  even  then. 

Mindless  we  lived,  and  mindless  we  loved, 

And  mindless  at  last  we  died; 

And  deep  in  the  rift  of  a Caradoc  drift 
We  slumbered  side  by  side. 

The  world  turned  on  in  the  lathe  of  time, 

The  hot  sands  heaved  amain, 

Till  we  caught  our  breath  from  the  womb  of  death, 
And  crept  into  life  again. 

We  were  Amphibians,  scaled  and  tailed. 

And  drab  as  a dead  man’s  hand. 

We  coiled  at  ease  ’neath  the  dripping  trees 
Or  trailed  through  the  mud  and  sand, 

Croaking  and  blind,  with  our  three-clawed  feet, 
Writing  a language  dumb. 

With  never  a spark  in  the  empty  dark 
To  hint  at  a life  to  come. 
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Yet  happy  we  lived,  and  happy  we  loved, 

And  happy  we  died  once  more. 

Our  forms  were  rolled  in  the  clinging  mold 
Of  a Neocomian  shore. 

The  eons  came  and  the  eons  fled, 

And  the  sleep  that  wrapped  us  fast 
Was  riven  away  in  a newer  day, 

And  the  night  of  death  was  past. 

Then  light  and  swift  through  the  jungle  trees 
We  swung  in  our  airy  flights, 

Or  breathed  on  the  balms  of  the  fronded  palms 
In  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights. 

And,  oh!  what  beautiful  years  were  these 
When  our  hearts  clung  each  to  each; 

When  life  was  filled  and  our  senses  thrilled 
In  the  first  faint  dawn  of  speech! 

Thus  life  by  life,  and  love  by  love. 

We  passed  through  the  cycles  strange, 

And  breath  by  breath,  and  death  by  death, 

We  followed  the  chain  of  change. 

Till  there  came  a time  in  the  law  of  life 
When  over  the  nursing  sod 
The  shadows  broke,  and  the  soul  awoke 
In  a strange,  dim  dream  of  God. 

I was  thewed  like  an  Aurocks  bull 
And  tusked  like  the  great  Cave-Bear, 

And  you,  my  sweet,  from  head  to  feet; 

Were  gowned  in  your  glorious  hair. 

Deep  in  the  gloom  of  a fireless  cave, 

When  the  night  fell  o’er  the  plain, 

And  the  moon  hung  red  o’er  the  river  bed. 

We  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  slain. 
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I flaked  a flint  to  a cutting  edge, 

And  shaped  it  with  brutish  craft; 

I broke  a shank  from  the  woodland  dank, 

And  fitted  it,  head  to  haft. 

Then  I hid  me  close  in  the  reedy  tarn, 

Where  the  Mammoth  came  to  drink — 

Through  brawn  and  bone  I drave  the  stone. 
And  slew  him  upon  the  brink. 

Loud  I howled  through  the  moonlit  wastes. 
Loud  answered  our  kith  and  kin; 

From  west  and  east  to  the  crimson  feast 
The  clan  came  trooping  in. 

O’er  joint  and  gristle  and  padded  hoof; 

We  fought  and  clawed  and  tore, 

And  cheek  by  jowl,  with  many  a growl, 

We  talked  the  marvel  o’er. 

I carved  that  fight  on  a reindeer  bone 
With  rude  and  hairy  hand; 

I pictured  his  fall  on  the  cavern  wall 
That  men  might  understand. 

For  we  lived  by  blood  and  the  right  of  might, 
Ere  human  laws  were  drawn. 

And  the  Age  of  Sin  did  not  begin 
Till  our  brutal  tusks  were  gone. 

And  that  was  a million  years  ago, 

In  a time  that  no  man  knows, 

Yet  here  tonight  in  the  mellow  light, 

We  sit  at  Delmonico’s. 

Your  eyes  are  deep  as  the  Devon  springs, 

Your  hair  is  as  dark  as  jet, 

Your  years  are  few,  your  life  is  new, 

Your  soul  untried,  and  yet — 
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Our  trail  is  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay, 

And  the  scarp  of  the  Purbeck  flags; 

We  have  left  our  bones  in  the  Bagshot  stones, 
And  deep  in  the  Coralline  crags. 

Our  love  is  old,  and  our  lives  are  old, 

And  death  shall  come  amain. 

Should  it  come  today,  what  man  may  say 
We  shall  not  live  again? 

God  wrought  our  souls  from  the  Tremadoc  beds 
And  furnished  them  wings  to  fly; 

He  sowed  our  spawn  in  the  world’s  dim  dawn, 
And  I know  that  it  shall  not  die; 

Though  cities  have  sprung  above  the  graves 
Where  the  crook-boned  men  made  war; 

And  the  ox-wain  creaks  o’er  the  buried  caves 
Where  the  mummied  mammoths  are. 

Then  as  we  linger  at  luncheon  here, 

O’er  many  a dainty  dish. 

Let  us  drink  anew  to  the  time  when  you 
Were  a Tadpole,  and  I was  a Fish. 

LANGDON  SMITH 

☆ 

TRAGEDY 

“I  always  wanted  a red  balloon; 

It  only  cost  a dime, 

But  Ma  said  it  was  risky; 

They  broke  so  quickly. 

And  besides  she  didn’t  have  time, 

And  even  if  she  did,  she  didn’t 
Think  they  were  worth  a dime. 
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We  lived  on  a farm,  and  I only  went 
To  one  circus  and  a fair, 

And  all  the  balloons  I ever  saw 
Were  there. 

There  were  yellow  ones  and  blue  ones 
But  the  kind  I liked  best 
Were  red,  and  I don’t  see  why 
She  couldn’t  have  stopped  and  said 
That  maybe  I could  have  one — 

But  she  didn’t — I suppose  that  now 
You  can  buy  them  anywhere, 

And  that  they  still  sell  red  ones 
At  circuses  and  fairs; 

I got  a little  money  saved; 

I got  a lot  of  time; 

I got  no  one  to  tell  me  how 
And  where  to  spend  my  dime; 

Plenty  of  balloons — but  somehow 
There’s  something  died  inside  of  me 
And  I don’t  want  one  . . . Now.” 

JILL  SPARGUR 


☆ 

“A  MAN  WITH  CROW’S-FEET  ROUND  HIS  EYES” 

A man  with  crow’s-feet  round  his  eyes 
Never  got  them  looking  wise. 

Or  poring  over  musty  books, 

Or  kissing  lips  in  shady  nooks. 

The  careless  brush  of  laughter  drew 
These  lines — the  never-ending  view 
Of  sun-paved  water,  or  the  sting 
Of  rain  or  snow  a-hammering 
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Upon  a face  that  ever  sought 
The  dreams  that  never  can  be  bought — 
Young  dreams  that  rise  and  curl  and  twist 
And  blossom  into  amethyst, 

Or  flicker  out  in  yellow  flame 
Behind  a dawn  that  never  came. 

Oh,  tender  men  of  faint  emprise, 

You’ll  ne’er  have  crow’s-feet  round  your  eyes. 

E.  LESLIE  SPAULDING 


☆ 

FATE 

Two  shall  be  born,  the  whole  wide  world  apart, 

And  speak  in  different  tongues  and  have  no  thought 
Each  of  the  other’s  being,  and  no  heed. 

And  these,  o’er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown  lands 
Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  defying  death; 

And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And  bend  each  wandering  step  to  this  one  end — 
That,  one  day,  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet 
And  read  life’s  meaning  in  each  other’s  eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  life 
So  nearly  side  by  side  that,  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right, 

They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged,  face  to  face. 
And,  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet 
And  groping  hands  that  never  clasp  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear, 

They  seek  each  other  all  their  weary  days 
And  die  unsatisfied — and  this  is  Fate! 


SUSAN  SPAULDING 
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A COUNTRY  PHILOSOPHER 

The  cold  has  killed  the  corn  off  an’  blighted  all  the  wheat; 

The  ice  is  on  the  peach  blooms  and  the  apple  blossoms  sweet, 
An’  the  country  is  in  mournin’  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an’  it  ain’t  a-botherin’  me! 
The  bees  was  out  fer  honey  an’  a-workin’  fer  their  lives, 

But  the  blizzard  stopped  their  buzzin’,  an’  they’re  froze  up  in 
their  hives; 

An’  there  won’t  be  any  sweetnin’  fer  the  coffee  or  the  tea, 

But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an’  it  ain’t  a-botherin’  me! 
The  mockin’  birds  was  singin’  jest  the  sweetest  kind  o’  notes, 
But  now  they’re  sittin’  silent  with  a flannel  roun’  their  throats; 
And  there  won’t  be  any  music  ’til  the  summer  time  to  be, 

But  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an’  it  ain’t  a-botherin’  me! 
It  don’t  make  any  difference  what  these  changin’  seasons  bring; 
If  it’s  cold,  the  fire’s  a-blazin’,  an’  I hear  the  chimney  sing; 

If  it’s  hot,  the  trees  is  shady,  with  the  breeze  a-blowin’  free, 

Fer  the  good  Lord  runs  the  weather,  an’  it  ain’t  a-botherin’  me! 

FRANK  L.  STANTON 

☆ 

FALSTAFF’S  SONG 

Where’s  he  that  died  o’  Wednesday? 

What  place  on  earth  hath  he? 

A tailor’s  yard  beneath,  I wot. 

Where  worms  approaching  be; 

For  the  wight  that  died  o’  Wednesday, 

Just  laid  the  light  below. 

Is  dead  as  the  varlet  turned  to  clay 
A score  of  years  ago. 
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Where’s  he  that  died  o’  Sabba’  day? 

Good  Lord,  I’d  not  be  he! 

The  best  of  days  is  foul  enough 
From  this  world’s  fare  to  flee; 

And  the  saint  that  died  o’  Sabba’  day, 
With  his  grave  turf  yet  to  grow, 

Is  dead  as  the  sinner  brought  to  pray 
A hundred  years  ago. 

Where’s  he  that  died  o’  yesterday? 

What  better  chance  hath  he 
To  clink  the  can  and  toss  the  pot 
When  this  night’s  junkets  be? 

For  the  lad  that  died  o’  yesterday 
Is  just  as  dead — ho!  ho! — 

As  the  whoreson  knave  men  laid  away 
A thousand  years  ago. 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 


☆ 

KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on  its  journey, — 

That  story  of  Kearny  who  knew  not  to  yield! 

’Twas  the  day  when  with  Jameson,  fierce  Berry,  and  Birney, 
Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field. 

Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose  highest, 
Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf  oak  and  pine, 

Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest, — 

No  charge  like  Phil  Kearny’s  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,  and  the  bravest  were  solemn, 

Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our  ground, 

He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column, 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leapt  up  with  a bound; 
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He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder, — 

His  sword  waved  us  on  and  we  answered  the  sign; 

Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  the  louder, 
“There’s  the  devil’s  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole  line!” 

How  he  strode  his  brown  steed!  How  we  saw  his  blade  brighten 
In  the  one  hand  still  left, — and  the  reins  in  his  teeth! 

He  laughed  like  a boy  when  the  holidays  heighten, 

But  a soldier’s  glance  shot  from  his  visor  beneath. 

Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  mellay  infernal, 

Asking  where  to  go  in, — through  the  clearing  or  pine? 

“Oh,  anywhere!  Forward!  ’Tis  all  the  same.  Colonel: 

You’ll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line!” 

Oh,  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly, 

That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried! 

Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white  lily, 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,  the  whole  army’s  pride! 

Yet  we  dream  that  he  still, — in  that  shadowy  region 
Where  the  dead  form  their  ranks  at  the  wan  drummer’s  sign, — 

Rides  on,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion, 

And  the  word  still  is  “Forward!”  along  the  whole  line. 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 


☆ 

COYOTE 

At  twilight  time,  when  the  lamps  are  lit, 

Father  coyote  comes  to  sit 

At  the  chaparral’s  edge,  on  the  mountain-side — 

Comes  to  listen  and  to  deride 

The  rancher’s  hound  and  the  rancher’s  son, 

The  passer-by  and  everyone. 

And  we  pause  at  milking-time  to  hear 
His  reckless  caroling,  shrill  and  clear— 
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His  terse  and  swift  and  valorous  troll, 

Ribald,  rollicking,  scornful,  droll, 

As  one  might  sing  in  coyotedom: 

“Yo  ho  ho  and  a bottle  of  rum!” 

Yet  well  I wot  there  is  little  ease 

Where  the  turkeys  roost  in  the  almond  trees, 

But  mute  forebodings,  canny  and  grim, 

As  they  shift  and  shiver  along  the  limb. 

And  the  dog  flings  back  an  answer  brief 
(Curse  o’  the  honest  man  on  the  thief), 

And  the  cat,  till  now  intent  to  rove. 

Stalks  to  her  lair  by  the  kitchen  stove; 

Not  that  she  fears  the  rogue  on  the  hill; 

But — no  mice  remain,  and — the  night  is  chill. 
And  now,  like  a watchman  of  the  skies, 
Whose  glance  to  a thousand  valleys  flies, 

The  moon  glares  over  the  granite  ledge — 
Pared  a slice  on  its  upper  edge. 

And  father  coyote  waits  no  more, 

Knowing  that  down  on  the  valley  floor, 

In  a sandy  nook  all  cool  and  white, 

The  rabbits  play  and  the  rabbits  fight. 
Flopping,  nimble,  scurrying, 

Careless  now  with  the  surge  of  Spring  . . . 
Furry  lover,  alack!  alas! 

Skims  your  fate  o’er  the  moonlit  grass! 

GEORGE  STERLING 
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AN  OBSTACLE 

I was  climbing  up  a mountain  path 
With  many  things  to  do. 

Important  business  of  my  own. 

And  other  people’s  too, 

When  I ran  against  a Prejudice 
That  quite  cut  off  the  view. 

My  work  was  such  as  could  not  wait, 
My  path  quite  clearly  showed. 

My  strength  and  time  were  limited, 

I carried  quite  a load; 

And  there  that  hulking  Prejudice 
Sat  all  across  the  road. 

I spoke  to  him  politely, 

For  he  was  huge  and  high, 

And  begged  that  he  would  move  a bit 
And  let  me  travel  by. 

He  smiled,  but  as  for  moving! — 

He  didn’t  even  try. 

And  then  I reasoned  quietly 
With  that  colossal  mule: 

My  time  was  short — no  other  path — 
The  mountain  winds  were  cool. 

I argued  like  a Solomon; 

He  sat  there  like  a fool. 

Then  I flew  into  a passion, 

I danced  and  howled  and  swore. 

I pelted  and  belabored  him 
Till  I was  stiff  and  sore; 

He  got  as  mad  as  I did — 

But  he  sat  there  as  before. 
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And  then  I begged  him  on  my  knees; 

I might  be  kneeling  still 
If  so  I hoped  to  move  that  man 
Of  obdurate  ill-will — 

As  well  invite  the  monument 
To  vacate  Bunker  Hill. 

So  I sat  before  him  helpless, 

In  an  ecstasy  of  woe — 

The  mountain  mists  were  rising  fast, 
The  Sun  was  sinking  slow — 

When  a sudden  inspiration  came, 

As  sudden  winds  do  blow. 

I took  my  hat,  I took  my  stick. 

My  load  I settled  fair, 

I approached  that  awful  incubus 
With  an  absent-minded  air — 

And  I walked  directly  through  him, 

As  if  he  wasn’t  there. 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  STETSON 


☆ 

SIMILAR  CASES 

There  was  once  a little  animal, 

No  bigger  than  a fox. 

And  on  five  toes  he  scampered 
Over  Tertiary  rocks. 

They  called  him  Eohippus, 

And  they  called  him  very  small, 
And  they  thought  him  of  no  value — 
When  they  thought  of  him  at  all; 
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For  the  lumpish  old  Dinoceras 
And  Coryphodon  so  slow 

Were  the  heavy  aristocracy 
In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Said  the  little  Eohippus, 

“I  am  going  to  be  a horse! 

And  on  my  middle  finger-nails 
To  run  my  earthly  course! 

I’m  going  to  have  a flowing  tail! 

I’m  going  to  have  a mane! 

I’m  going  to  stand  fourteen  hands  high 
On  the  psychozoic  plane!” 

The  Coryphodon  was  horrified, 

The  Dinoceras  was  shocked; 

And  they  chased  young  Eohippus, 

But  he  skipped  away  and  mocked. 

Then  they  laughed  enormous  laughter, 
And  they  groaned  enormous  groans, 

And  they  bade  young  Eohippus 
Go  view  his  father’s  bones. 

Said  they,  “You  always  were  as  small 
And  mean  as  now  we  see, 

And  that’s  conclusive  evidence 
That  you’re  always  going  to  be. 

What!  Be  a great,  tall,  handsome  beast, 
With  hoofs  to  gallop  on? 

Why!  You’d  have  to  change  your  nature!” 
Said  the  Loxolophodon. 

They  considered  him  disposed  of, 

And  retired  with  gait  serene; 

That  was  the  way  they  argued 
In  “the  early  Eocene.” 
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There  was  once  an  Anthropoidal  Ape, 
Far  smarter  than  the  rest, 

And  everything  that  they  could  do 
He  always  did  the  best; 

So  they  naturally  disliked  him, 

And  they  gave  him  shoulders  cool, 

And  when  they  mentioned  him  at  all 
They  said  he  was  a fool. 

Cried  this  pretentious  Ape  one  day, 
“I’m  going  to  be  a Man! 

And  stand  upright,  and  hunt,  and  fight, 
And  conquer  all  I can! 

I’m  going  to  cut  down  forest  trees, 

And  make  my  houses  higher! 

I’m  going  to  kill  the  Mastodon! 

I’m  going  to  make  a fire!” 

Loud  screamed  the  Anthropoidal  Apes 
With  laughter  wild  and  gay; 

They  tried  to  catch  the  boastful  one, 
But  he  always  got  away. 

So  they  yelled  at  him  in  chorus, 

Which  he  minded  not  a whit; 

And  they  pelted  him  with  cocoanuts, 
Which  didn’t  seem  to  hit. 

And  then  they  gave  him  reasons 
Which  they  thought  of  much  avail, 

To  prove  how  his  preposterous 
Attempt  was  sure  to  fail. 

Said  the  sages,  “In  the  first  place, 

The  thing  cannot  be  done! 

And,  second,  if  it  could  be, 

It  would  not  be  any  fun! 
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“And  third  and  most  conclusive, 

And  admitting  no  reply, 

You  would  have  to  change  your  nature! 
We  should  like  to  see  you  try!” 

They  chuckled  then  triumphantly, 

These  lean  and  hairy  shapes, 

For  these  things  passed  as  arguments 
With  the  Anthropoidal  Apes. 

There  was  once  a Neolithic  Man, 

An  enterprising  wight, 

Who  made  his  chopping  implements 
Unusually  bright. 

Unusually  clever  he, 

Unusually  brave. 

And  he  drew  delightful  Mammoths 
On  the  borders  of  his  cave. 

To  his  Neolithic  neighbors, 

Who  were  startled  and  surprised. 

Said  he,  “My  friends,  in  course  of  time. 
We  shall  be  civilized! 

We  are  going  to  live  in  cities! 

We  are  going  to  fight  in  wars! 

We  are  going  to  eat  three  times  a day 
Without  the  natural  cause! 

“We  are  going  to  turn  life  upside  down 
About  a thing  called  gold! 

We  are  going  to  want  the  earth,  and  take 
As  much  as  we  can  hold! 

We  are  going  to  wear  great  piles  of  stuff 
Outside  our  proper  skins! 

We  are  going  to  have  Diseases! 

And  Accomplishments!!  and  Sins!!!” 
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Then  they  all  rose  up  in  fury 
Against  their  boastful  friend, 

For  prehistoric  patience 
Cometh  quickly  to  an  end. 

Said  one,  “This  is  chimerical! 

Utopian!  Absurd!” 

Said  another,  “What  a stupid  life! 

Too  dull,  upon  my  word!” 

Cried  all,  “Before  such  things  can  come, 
You  idiotic  child, 

You  must  alter  Human  Nature !” 

And  they  all  sat  back  and  smiled. 
Thought  they,  “An  answer  to  that  last 
It  will  be  hard  to  find!” 

It  was  a clinching  argument 
To  the  Neolithic  Mind. 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  STETSON 


☆ 


HAY  WAGON 

Here,  where  the  road  goes  winding  on  its  way 
And  the  gold  haze  of  afternoon  hangs  warm, 

A creaking  wagon  loaded  high  with  hay 
Makes  the  old  pilgrimage  from  field  to  farm. 

The  agile  vehicles,  more  swiftly  paced, 

Come  up  behind  and  angered  passers-by, 

With  churning  engines,  blow  their  horns  of  haste, 
Filling  the  country  road  with  hue  and  cry. 
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Lazing,  the  driver  scarcely  seems  to  heed 
As  from  his  seat  he  pulls  a languid  rein 
And  lets  them  pass — like  one  averse  to  speed 
Who  lives  within  a steadier  domain. 

For  here  the  scented  air  is  drowsy-sweet. 

The  feathered  wisps  brush  gently  on  the  ground 
Or  cling  to  branches.  Let  us  pause  to  meet 
The  year’s  abundant  harvest,  homeward  bound. 

HELEN  FRITH  STICKNEY 


☆ 

THE  JAR 

Day  and  night  my  thoughts  incline 
To  the  blandishments  of  wine; 

Jars  were  made  to  drain,  I think, 

Wine,  I know,  was  made  to  drink. 

When  I die  (the  day  be  far!), 

Should  the  potters  make  a jar 
Out  of  this  poor  clay  of  mine, 

Let  the  jar  be  filled  with  wine! 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD 

☆ 

PRAYER  FOR  A VERY  NEW  ANGEL 

God,  God,  be  lenient  for  her  first  night  there. 

The  crib  she  slept  in  was  so  near  my  bed; 

Her  blue  and  white  wool  blanket  was  so  soft; 

Her  pillow  hollowed  so  to  fit  her  head. 

Teach  me  that  she’ll  not  want  small  rooms  or  me 
When  she  has  You  and  Heaven’s  immensity! 
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I always  left  a light  out  in  the  hall; 

I hoped  to  make  her  fearless  in  the  dark. 

And  yet — she  was  so  small — one  little  light. 

Not  in  the  room,  it  scarcely  mattered.  Hark! 

No,  no!  She  seldom  cried!  God,  not  too  far 
For  her  to  see,  this  first  night,  light  a star! 

And,  in  the  morning,  when  she  first  woke  up, 

I always  kissed  her  on  the  left  cheek  where 
The  dimple  was.  And,  oh,  I wet  the  brush! 

It  made  it  easier  to  curl  her  hair! 

Just — just  tomorrow  morning,  God,  I pray, 
When  she  wakes  up,  do  things  for  her  my  way! 

VIOLET  ALLEYN  STOREY 


☆ 

IRONICAL 

I have  a small-town  soul. 

It  makes  me  want  to  know 
Wee,  unimportant  things 
About  the  folks  that  go 
Past  on  swift  journeyings. 

I have  a small-town  soul. 

It  makes  me  want  to  say, 

“How  are  you?”  and  “Good  day!” 
To  everyone  I meet. 

I have  a small-town  soul. 

And  live  just  off  Broadway 
Near  Forty-second  Street! 

VIOLET  ALLEYN  STOREY 
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SORTIN’  THE  MAIL 

I’ve  been  sortin’  the  mail  at  Jonesville  fer  going  on  fifteen  year, 
An’  know  erbout  what’s  cornin’  ’fore  they  throws  ther  sacks  off 
here. 

Hev  seen  ther  same  handwritin’  on  ther  letters,  big  and  small, 
Till  I kind  uv  feel  familiar  like  an’  friendly  with  ’em  all. 

Lord  bless  ye,  yes,  it  seems  jes’  like  they’re  speakin’  out  ter  me, 
A-givin’  up  the  kindest  words  ’at’s  not  fer  me  ter  see. 

An’  I get  ter  feelin’  restless,  it  seems  so  long  ter  wait 
’Fore  the  mail  train  comes  er  whistlin’  as  the  clock  is  strikin’ 
eight. 

Then  the  neighbors  come  a-hurryin’  in,  fer  fear  they  may  be  late, 
Most  of  ’em  ain’t  expectin’,  but  they  like  ter  stan’  and  wait. 

Jest  ter  see  ther  ones  ’at’s  lucky  get  er  letter  onc’t  er  week. 

Maybe  watch  ’em  tear  it  open  an’  ther  bolder  take  a peep. 
Widder  Tompkins  stan’s  er  lookin’  till  they  drop  out  one  by 
one, 

Like  she  has  ter  my  bes’  knowledge  fer  ther  past  five  years  an’ 
gone, 

When  she  says  at  last  so  wistful — “Is  ther  anythin’  from  Ned?” 
Blest  if  I kin  git  er  word  out,  so  I only  shake  my  head. 

Yer  see,  her  “Ned”  was  reckless  like,  an’  ran  erway,  ter  sea, 

Wus  jest  the  likeliest  lad  in  town  an’  han’some  ez  could  be. 
That’s  five  years  back,  an’  every  night  ther  widder  without  fail 
Comes  er-long,  patient  like,  with  every  evenin’  mail. 

“The  Lord  will  send  it  sometime,”  was  what  she  often  said, 

But  when  she  asks,  night  after  night,  I only  shake  my  head. 

I somehow  think  like  she  does:  ’at  her  letter’s  sure  to  come, 

But’s  been  so  long  time  on  ther  way  my  faith  is  dwindlin’  some. 

Polly  Perkins  “jest  drops  in”  when  all  ther  rest  have  went, 

Then  blushes  to  herself  and  me,  pretendin’  she  was  sent 
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Ter  buy  some  rashers  ov  bacon  or  er  half  er  dozen  eggs. 

If  she  ketches  er  glimpse  uv  er  letter,  why  then  she  fairly  begs. 
Her  feller’s  in  ther  city,  an’  is  doin’  first-rate,  they  say, 

So  we’re  a-spectin’  purty  soon  ter  hev  him  name  ther  day. 
Jonesville’s  sort  uv  dull  like,  but  yer  hit  ’er  on  ther  nail 
If  yer  say  it’s  mighty  interestin’  er-sortin’  out  ther  mail. 

W.  SCOTT  STRANAHAN 


☆ 

THE  EMPTY  LITTLE  HOUSE 

Nobody  ever  stops  to  see 
What  flowers  grow  in  there, 

Nor  if  the  lilac  tree  is  out 
Nor  what  the  windows  wear — 
And  oh,  the  little  house  must  look 
As  if  it  didn’t  care! 

No  fingers  ever  lift  the  latch 
Of  such  a rusty  gate, 

Nor  footsteps  hurry  up  the  path. 
Afraid  they  might  be  late — 

And  oh,  the  little  house  must  act 
As  if  it  didn’t  wait! 

And  when  prospective  buyers  come 
And  poke  about  and  peer 
And  cry  their  caustic  comment  on 
The  haloed  things  and  dear, 

The  broken  little  house  must  smile 
As  if  it  didn’t  hear! 


ANNE  SUTHERLAND 
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A CHILD’S  PRAYER 

Make  me,  dear  Lord,  polite  and  kind 
To  every  one,  I pray. 

And  may  I ask  you  how  you  find 
Yourself,  dear  Lord,  today? 

JOHN  BANISTER  TABB 

☆ 

THE  NIGHT  MEETING 

Across  the  fields  the  neighbors  go, 

Their  lanterns  swinging  to  and  fro; 
Overhead  are  the  marching  stars; 

Restless  sheep  crowd  at  the  bars; 

Underfoot  the  soft  turf  springs; 

Among  the  trees  the  night  wind  sings; 

In  all  hearts  a high  faith  glows, 

Going  to  night  meeting. 

Silent  and  grave  the  elders  walk; 

Lagging  behind,  the  young  folks  talk; 

Banter  and  laugh  will  shorten  the  way; 
There  is  a smell  of  trodden  hay; 

Old  and  young,  and  babes  in  arms — 
Cuddled  and  safe  from  all  alarms — 

Go  across  the  silent  fields, 

Wending  to  night  meeting. 

Hark!  from  the  small  church  belfry  swell 
The  measured  tones  of  the  summoning  bell; 
The  willow  sprays,  in  passing  bent. 

Give  out  a fragrant,  spicy  scent; 
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Within  the  church  the  parson  old 
Tells  the  Story  he  oft  has  told; 

Then  fervent  hymns  and  prayers  arise, 
Closing  the  night  meeting. 

Back  through  the  fields  the  neighbors  go. 
Their  lanterns  swinging  to  and  fro; 
Overhead  still  march  the  stars; 

Slumbering  sheep  lie  at  the  bars; 

Silent  and  grave  the  elders  walk; 

In  tender  tones  the  young  folks  talk; 
Nearer  to  God  all  of  them  are. 

Coming  from  night  meeting. 

AD  ALINE  H.  TATMAN 


☆ 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

( Written  by  the  editor  of  London  Punch,  as  that  journal’s  apology 

and  atonement.j 

You  lay  a wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln’s  bier, 

You,  who,  with  mocking  pencil,  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complaisant  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil’s  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief’s  perplexity,  or  people’s  pain, — 
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Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 

Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you ? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  Princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I had  learned  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion’s  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be; 

How,  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same; 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a task  to  do, 

Man’s  honest  will  must  Heaven’s  good  grace  command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  His  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 
That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty’s  and  Right’s, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 
His  warfare  with  rude  Nature’s  thwarting  mights, — 
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The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron  bark  that  turns  the  lumberer’s  ax, 

The  rapid  that  o’erbears  the  boatman’s  toil. 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer’s  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear, — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train: 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it:  four  long-suffering  years’ 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days. 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a trigger  pressed — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame. 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high! 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came! 
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A deed  accursed!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin’s  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain’s,  stands  darkly  out, 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a strife, 
Whate’er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven, 
And  with  the  martyr’s  crown,  crownest  a life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

TOM  TAYLOR 


☆ 

INTERVIEW 

(with  a mad  march  hare) 

I ate  a yellow  violet 
And  watched  the  morning  moon — 
That  silly  faun  has  piped  until 
I’m  dizzy  from  the  tune. 

The  March  wind  paws  into  my  door 
With  each  capricious  gust. 

Spring  itches  quite  unbearably; 

I run  because  I must. 

LILA  TERRY 


☆ 

THE  SANDPIPER 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 

And  fast  I gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
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The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 

As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 
Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky; 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 

Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
I see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly. 

As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry. 

He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong; 

He  scans  me  with  a fearless  eye: 

Staunch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 
The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  tonight 
When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 

My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 

I do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky: 

For  are  we  not  God’s  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

CELIA  THAXTER 
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ONCE  UPON  A TIME 

Once  upon  a time,  I planned  to  be 
An  artist  of  celebrity. 

A song  I thot  to  write  one  day, 

And  all  the  world  would  homage  pay. 
I longed  to  write  a noted  book, 

But  what  I did — was  learn  to  cook. 
For  life  with  simple  tasks  is  filled, 
And  I have  done  not  what  I willed, 
Yet  when  I see  boys’  hungry  eyes 
I’m  glad  I make  good  apple  pies. 

ELIZABETH  THOMAS 


☆ 

ESCAPE 

These  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Had  outlets  for  the  soul,  if  I know  signs! 

Look  at  the  women’s  quilts — these  gay  designs 
Show  that  not  all  their  thoughts  were  dull  and  gray. 

And  these  hooked  rugs — what  vigor,  fresh  and  strong. 
Sweeps  through  the  scrolls  and  garlands!  She  who  chose 
This  braggart  peony,  this  gaudy  rose, 

Could  not  have  thought  all  ostentation  wrong. 

And  beauty,  delicate  as  window  frost. 

Is  in  this  coverlet  some  woman  wove; 

In  some  rude  cabin  in  a storm-bound  cove 
An  artist  spirit  could  not  quite  be  lost. 
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Reeking  with  cod  and  seaweed,  pitch  and  tar, 

These  fishing  villages;  yet  in  each  room 
Hung  fragrant  herbs  spreading  a vague  perfume — 
How  riotous  with  scent  their  gardens  are! 

DOROTHY  BROWN  THOMPSON 


☆ 

FIFTH  WHEEL 

She  is  too  old  to  work — too  young  to  die. 

Her  sons  are  kind  but  careless;  and  their  wives 
Are  not  too  warmly  welcoming.  Her  clothes. 
Made  over  and  made  over  yet  again. 

Show  marks  of  other  stitchings,  other  hems. 
She  has  to  live  in  towns  where  people  knew 
Her  first  as  old;  none  knows  her  given  name; 
None  knew  her  husband  when  he  was  alive 
So  she  can  never  say,  “ — as  Robert  did” — 

And  not  for  years  has  said  to  anyone, 

“My  dear,  do  you  remember  ...  ?” 

DOROTHY  BROWN  THOMPSON 


☆ 

THE  YOUTH  SEEKERS 

They  tried  to  hold  back  Time. 

Each  tense,  pathetic  mummer. 
Clutching  at  spring  with  harassed  care, 
Slipped  into  autumn  unaware. 

And  missed  the  summer. 

DOROTHY  BROWN  THOMPSON 
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MIST 

Low-anchored  cloud, 

Newfoundland  air. 

Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 
Dew-cloth,  dream-drapery. 

And  napkin  spread  by  fays; 

Drifting  meadow  of  the  air. 

Where  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets, 

And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 

The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers, — 

Bear  only  perfumes  and  the  scent 
Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men’s  fields. 

HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 


☆ 

THE  RESPECTABLE  FOLKS 

The  respectable  folks, — 

Where  dwell  they? 

They  whisper  in  the  oaks. 

And  they  sigh  in  the  hay; 

Summer  and  winter,  night  and  day, 
Out  on  the  meadow,  there  dwell  they. 
They  never  die. 

Nor  snivel,  nor  cry, 

Nor  ask  our  pity 
With  a wet  eye. 

A sound  estate  they  ever  mend. 

To  every  asker  readily  lend; 
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To  the  ocean  wealth, 

To  the  meadow  health, 

To  Time  his  length, 

To  the  rocks  strength, 

To  the  stars  light, 

To  the  weary  night, 

To  the  busy  day, 

To  the  idle  play; 

And  so  their  good  cheer  never  ends. 

For  all  are  their  debtors,  and  all  their  friends. 

HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 


☆ 

WHEN  THE  MINISTER  COMES  TO  TEA 

Many  a solemn  conference 
Went  on  in  the  high-backed  seat, 

And  long  we  pondered  in  grave  suspense 
What  the  minister ’d  like  to  eat. 

And  never  a royal  pilgrimage 
So  fluttered  a realm  in  fee; 

For  the  hurrying  footsteps  came  and  went, 
And  the  heart  beat  thick  for  the  great  event, 
When  the  minister  came  to  tea. 

Oh!  the  pewter  was  polished  brave  and  bright, 
And  the  silver  shone  like  glass, 

With  never  a spot  or  a speck  in  sight 
Where  the  clerical  eye  might  pass. 

For  mother  was  up  in  the  early  morn, 

And  calling  to  Ann  and  me, 

And  the  floor  was  sanded  in  scrolls  and  waves, 
And  we  learned  how  a good  little  girl  behaves 
When  the  minister  comes  to  tea. 
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Then  the  cream  plop-plop’d  in  the  waiting  churn, 
And  our  arms  grew  tired  and  lame 

As  we  patiently  did  our  share  in  turn 
Till  the  clerical  butter  came, 

But  our  thoughts  kept  pace  with  the  dasher’s  stride, 
Telling  with  secret  glee 
To  all  unhonored  by  such  a guest. 

How  the  minister  talked  and  ate  and  dressed 
When  he  came  to  our  house  to  tea. 

Oh!  the  things  we  piled  on  the  willow  plates. 

And  the  things  we  sniffed  with  pride! 

And  the  solemn  visitor  in  our  gates — 

Did  he  chuckle  a bit  inside? 

Under  his  grave,  abstracted  air, 

And  the  texts  that  he  turned  on  me, 

And  his  sighing  comments  on  worldly  dross. 
And  his  somber  dealing  with  damson  sauce 
Did  the  minister  like  his  tea? 

Was  he  a human  after  all, 

This  great  grandee  of  souls? 

Well,  heaven  be  praised  that  he  did  not  fall 
At  the  lure  of  our  cakes  and  rolls. 

For  never  was  glorious  pride  like  ours 
And  never  again  shall  be) 

When  the  warming-pan  rubbed  the  icy  sheet 
For  the  sake  of  four  little  tired  feet. 

And  the  minister’s  been  to  tea! 

JULIET  WILBUR  TOMPKINS 
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NEEDS 

I want  a little  house 
Upon  a little  hill, 

With  lilacs  laughing  at  the  door 
When  afternoons  are  still. 

I want  an  apple  tree 
Laden  with  drifts  of  bloom; 

I want  blue  china  all  about 
In  every  little  room. 

I want  a little  path 
Bordered  with  brilliant  phlox, 

And  on  each  windowsill  I want 
A painted  flower  box. 

And  then — I want  you  there 
In  sun,  and  frost,  and  rain. 

To  smile  when  I come  trudging  home 
Through  a dim,  scented  lane. 

For  what’s  a little  house 
Upon  a little  hill. 

Unless  you  light  the  fire  for  me 
When  nights  are  strangely  still? 

CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 
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AGE 

Age  is  a quality  of  mind; 

If  you’ve  left  your  dreams  behind, 

If  Hope  is  cold, 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead. 

If  your  ambition’s  fires  are  dead, 
Then  you  are  old. 

But, — if  from  Life  you  take  the  best, 
If  in  Life  you  keep  the  zest, 

If  Love  you  hold, 

No  matter  how  the  years  go  by, 

No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly, 

You  are  not  old. 

EDWARD  TUCK 


☆ 

BOOKS 

My  neighbor’s  books  sit  primly  in  a row — 
Dickens  in  blue,  and  Thackeray  in  red, 

Like  Orphans  dressed  in  their  asylum  gowns, 
With  only  numbers  to  distinguish  them; 

And,  like  the  Orphans,  they  are  coldly  clean; 
No  dog’s-eared  pages  there — no  pencil  marks; 
Even  the  dust  is  kept  from  them  by  glass; 

And  there  they  sit,  encloistered  and  aloof. 

My  books  are  not  like  that;  they  are  my  friends; 
They  share  my  sorrow  and  they  share  my  joy — 
Live  as  I live,  and  show  their  age,  like  me; 
Here’s  one  has  covers  faded  from  the  sun — 
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It  shared  my  holiday  along  the  shore; 

This  one  companions  me  at  breakfast  time. 
Each  morning  as  I take  my  hasty  meal. 

And  gives  me  courage  for  the  day’s  despite. 

(If  s rather  spotty,  true;  but,  ah,  so  dear!) 

And  each  one  has  its  own  distinctive  dress; 

A set  of  poets?  Never! 

Keats  and  Poe — 

Imagine  them  attired  in  uniform! 

My  Keats  wears  purple,  and  my  Poe  wears  gray; 
And  both  are  marked  with  many  pencilings, 
And  open  at  my  favorite  passages 
With  sweet  garrulity. 

You  lonely  books 

Upon  my  neighbor’s  shelves,  I pity  you! 

FLORENCE  VAN  CLEVE 


☆ 

AN  ANGLER’S  WISH 

i 

When  tulips  bloom  in  Union  Square, 

And  timid  breaths  of  vernal  air 
Go  wandering  down  the  dusty  town, 
Like  children  lost  in  Vanity  Fair; 

When  every  long,  unlovely  row 
Of  westward  houses  stands  aglow. 

And  leads  the  eyes  towards  sunset  skies 
Beyond  the  hills  where  green  trees  grow, — 

Then  weary  seems  the  street  parade, 

And  weary  books,  and  weary  trade : 

I’m  only  wishing  to  go  a-fishing; 

For  this  the  month  of  May  was  made. 
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I guess  the  pussy-willows  now 
Are  creeping  out  on  every  bough 
Along  the  brook;  and  robins  look 
For  early  worms  behind  the  plough. 

The  thistle-birds  have  changed  their  dun 
For  yellow  coats,  to  match  the  sun; 

And  in  the  same  array  of  flame 
The  dandelion  show’s  begun. 

The  flocks  of  young  anemones 
Are  dancing  round  the  budding  trees: 

Who  can  help  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  as  full  of  joy  as  these? 

3 

I think  the  meadow-lark’s  clear  sound 
Leaps  upward  slowly  from  the  ground, 

While  on  the  wing  the  blue-birds  ring 
Their  wedding-bells  to  woods  around. 

The  flirting  chewink  calls  his  dear 
Behind  the  bush;  and  very  near, 

Where  water  flows,  where  green  grass  grows, 
Song-sparrows  gently  sing,  “Good  cheer.” 

And,  best  of  all,  through  twilight’s  calm 
The  hermit-thrush  repeats  his  psalm. 

How  much  I’m  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  so  sweet  with  music’s  balm! 

4 

’Tis  not  a proud  desire  of  mine; 

I ask  for  nothing  superfine; 

No  heavy  weight,  no  salmon  great, 

To  break  the  record — or  my  line: 
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Only  an  idle  little  stream. 

Whose  amber  waters  softly  gleam, 

Where  I may  wade,  through  woodland  shade, 
And  cast  the  fly,  and  loaf,  and  dream: 

Only  a trout  or  two,  to  dart 
From  foaming  pools,  and  try  my  art: 

No  more  I’m  wishing — old-fashioned  fishing, 
And  just  a day  on  Nature’s  heart. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


☆ 

THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT 

While  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries, 

And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  the  edges  of  the  stream, 

I hear  a voice  that  seems  to  say, 

Now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 

“Witchery — witchery — witchery!’ 

An  incantation  so  serene. 

So  innocent,  befits  the  scene: 

There’s  magic  in  that  small  bird’s  note — 
See,  there  he  flits — the  Yellow-throat; 

A living  sunbeam,  tipped  with  wings, 

A spark  of  light  that  shines  and  sings 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery.” 

You  prophet  with  a pleasant  name, 

If  out  of  Mary-land  you  came. 

You  know  the  way  that  thither  goes 
Where  Mary’s  lovely  garden  grows: 
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Fly  swiftly  back  to  her,  I pray, 

And  try,  to  call  her  down  this  way, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 

Tell  her  to  leave  her  cockle-shells, 

And  all  her  little  silver  bells 
That  blossom  into  melody, 

And  all  her  maids  less  fair  than  she. 

She  does  not  need  these  pretty  things, 
For  everywhere  she  comes,  she  brings 
“ W itch  ery — witch  ery — witch  ery ! ” 

The  woods  are  greening  overhead. 

The  flowers  adorn  each  mossy  bed; 

The  waters  babble  as  they  run — 

One  thing  is  lacking,  only  one: 

If  Mary  were  but  here  today, 

I would  believe  your  charming  lay, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery !” 

Along  the  shady  road  I look — 

Who’s  coming  now  across  the  brook? 

A woodland  maid,  all  robed  in  white — 
The  leaves  dance  round  her  with  delight, 
The  stream  laughs  out  beneath  her  feet — 
Sing,  merry  bird,  the  charm’s  complete, 

“ W itch  ery — witch  ery — witch  ery !” 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


☆ 

COLORS 

Oh,  scarlet  hurts  like  some  strange  lust, 
Mauve  stills  the  heart  with  sleepy  things, 
Blue  dreams  forever  . . . yellow  laughs, 
But  green  . . . green  sings. 
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Oh,  silver  is  a shining  peace 
And  purple  throbs  like  Bacchic  kings. 
Opal  has  quick,  fair  mysteries 
But  green  . . . green  sings. 

WEIR  VERNON 


☆ 

THE  MODE  ATMOSPHERIC 

Two  moonbeams  flung  across  a chair, 
A wisp  of  rainbow  in  a drawer, 

A drift  of  sunset  on  the  bed, 

Titania’s  sandals  on  the  floor. 

I think  of  things  like  thistledown, 

Of  feathers  from  a bluebird’s  nest, 

Of  gossamer  and  bubbles — but 
It’s  only  Sally  getting  dressed. 

CLAIRE  WALLIS 


☆ 

OLD 

A POEM  IN  AMERICAN 

Settin’  . . . and  sewin’  . . . and  fixin’  supper  . . . and  settin’  . . . 
And  waitin’  . . . and  rockin’  . . . and  maybe  they  come  home 
late, 

And  Elsie  runs  right  out,  when  supper’s  over. 

Every  night  it’s  the  same,  a dance  or  a movie, 

And  Fred  goes  out  to  the  pool-room  ’round  the  corner, 

And  Jim’s  too  tired  to  talk,  just  reads  the  paper, 

And  then  lays  down  and  snores.  . . . Well,  I don’t  blame  him; 
At  least  he  don’t  go  wastin’  it  on  liquor, 
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And  never  did.  He  spends  it  on  them  kids, 

And  that’s  the  most  a man  can  do,  at  that, 

When  his  wife  dies,  and  all  he  has  to  help  him 
Is  one  ol’,  worn-out  woman  the  kids  call  “Gramma” 

And  don’t  think  knows  a thing  about  what  life  is. 

Well,  I was  that  way  onct  . . . they  got  to  learn 
The  same  as  me,  with  awful  knocks  and  kicks. 

It  sure  don’t  do  no  good  to  try  and  tell  ’em. 

Of  course,  I wisht  they’d  set  around  and  chat 
About  what’s  goin’  on.  . . . My,  can’t  they  see 
That  I ain’t  goin’  to  scold  ’em?  But  they  can’t. 

I hear  ’em  whisperin’  every  now  and  then, 

“Dear  ol’  Gramma — she  wouldn’t  understand.” 

And  when  they  do  talk,  it’s  like  to  a baby. 

So  there  it  is  . . . settin’  and  rockin’  and  sewin’ 

And  cookin’  supper  and  settin’ — that’s  what  they  think. 
My!  Don’t  I fool  ’em!  If  they  only  knowed 
The  million  things  I’m  doin’  all  the  time! 

All  the  ol’  friends  come  back;  they’s  Tom  and  Katie, 

And  all  the  ones  when  Frank  and  me  first  married; 

And  Frank,  hisself,  that  never  goes  away 
Even  though  I know  he’s  dead  for  seven  years. 

Or — no — it’s  eight  . . . what  does  it  matter  at  all? 

If  only  a grind-organ’s  playin’  up  the  alley, 

Or  just  a puff  of  wind  blows  through  the  window, 

And  smells  like  Spring,  or  anything  else  in  the  world, 

Or  the  hot-potato  man  is  yellin’,  “Po-ta-toes!”  . . . 

Or  I look  out  and  watch  the  little  kids 
Ridin’  the  penny-a-ride  merry-go-round. 

Why  a whole  string  of  things  start  happenin’; 

And  Jim  ain’t  a widower  with  two  kids  to  look  after, 

He’s  only  my  baby  hisself  ...  or  ain’t  even  born  yet.  . . . 

I can  be  any  years  old  that  I want  to.  . . . 
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It’s  all  just  like  a merry-go-round,  at  that; 

’Round  and  ’round  and  ’round;  you  never  get  far 
From  where  you  started  in,  no  matter  how  fast 
You  think  you’re  goin’.  . . . Well,  it  don’t  do  no  good 
To  cry  because  the  ride  is  slowin’  down.  . . . 

“Pore  ol’  Gramma”  . . . “She  wouldn’t  understand”  . . . 

Settin’,  and  rockin’  . . . and  fixin’  supper  . . . and  settin’.  . . . 

JOHN  V.  A.  WEAVER 

☆ 

THE  VIRTUOUS  CLAM 

I dare  not  say  how  fond  I am 
Of  the  very  simple  clam: 

He  is  so  good 

In  chowder,  baked,  or,  by  my  troth, 

Fried,  or  in  soup,  or  merely  broth: 

He’s  luscious  food! 

A very  choice  comestible 
And  one  that  is  digestible! 

He’s  silent,  too! — 

A splendid  feature 

Of  this  nearly  perfect  creature. 

WINIFRED  FRY  WEBSTER 


☆ 

NON-RETURNABLE 

They  borrow  books  they  will  not  buy, 

They  have  no  ethics  or  religions; 

I wish  some  kind  Burbankian  guy 
Could  cross  my  books  with  homing  pigeons! 

CAROLYN  WELLS 
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OF  THE  LOST  SHIP 

What  has  become  of  the  good  ship  Kite? 

Where  is  her  hull  of  chosen  oak  ? 

Who  were  the  Victors,  what  the  Fight? 

The  old  Wives — whom  did  they  invoke, 

That  should  tell  them  so  uncannily: 

“Fell  through  a crac\  in  the  Floor  of  the  Sea"? 

“Trafficked  with  death  in  a cruise  foredone,” 

The  Preachers  drone  to  the  Salem  Folk, 

When  the  Sea  has  swallowed  up  the  Sun 
And  the  white  gulls  glint — was  it  they  who  spoke? 
Wes’-Sou’-West  from  the  Devil’s  Quay: 

“Fell  through  a crac\  in  the  Floor  of  the  Sea"? 

Of  the  old-time  Band  there’s  not  a man 
Who  has  ever  told  how  the  ship  went  down. 
Were  they  marked  by  God  with  the  fearsome  ban? 

Butchered  they  priests  in  a sun- white  town? 

Do  they  harry  Hell  where  they  may  be: 

“Fell  through  a crac\  in  the  Floor  of  the  Sea"? 

Though  ye  searched  the  West  to  the  guttering  sun, 
Or  the  East  till  the  baffled  lights  burn  black, 

Or  North  to  the  bergs  till  the  South  be  won, 

The  changeling  shadows  answer  back, 

And  their  trembling  lips  pale  piteously: 


“Fell  through  a crac\  in  the  Floor  of  the  Sea"? 
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And  when  the  great  grim  Finger  becks 
The  whining  Seas  from  their  ancient  bed, 

Shall  some  tongue  speak  from  the  world-old  wrecks 
To  read  the  log  of  the  Thwarted  Dead? 

Is  there  never  an  end  on  the  mystery: 

“Fell  through  a crac\  in  the  Floor  of  the  Sea”? 

EUGENE  RICHARD  WHITE 


☆ 

O CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN! 

O captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weather’d  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I hear,  the  people  all  exulting. 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  O heart!  heart!  heart! 

O the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 


My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
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The  ship  is  anchor’d  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult  O shores,  and  ring  O bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

WALT  WHITMAN 


☆ 


I HEAR  AMERICA  SINGING 

I hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I hear, 

Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  his  as  it  should  be  blithe 
and  strong, 

The  carpenter  singing  his  as  he  measures  his  plank  or  beam, 
The  mason  singing  his  as  he  makes  ready  for  work,  or  leaves  off 
work, 

The  boatman  singing  what  belongs  to  him  in  his  boat,  the  deck- 
hand singing  on  the  steamboat  deck, 

The  shoemaker  singing  as  he  sits  on  his  bench,  the  hatter  singing 
as  he  stands, 

The  wood-cutter’s  song,  the  ploughboy’s  on  his  way  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  at  noon  intermission  or  at  sundown, 

The  delicious  singing  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  young  wife  at 
work,  or  of  the  girl  sewing  or  washing, 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  none  else, 

The  day  what  belongs  to  the  day — at  night  the  party  of  young 
fellows,  robust,  friendly. 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  strong  melodious  songs. 

WALT  WHITMAN 
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BEAT!  BEAT!  DRUMS! 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst  like  a ruthless 
force, 

Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation, 

Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying; 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he  have 
now  with  his  bride, 

Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  ploughing  his  field  or  gather- 
ing his  grain. 

So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound  you  drums — so  shrill  you  bugles 
blow. 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the 
streets; 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses?  no 
sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds, 

No  bargainers’  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  speculators — 
would  they  continue? 

Would  the  talkers  be  talking?  would  the  singer  attempt  to  sing? 

Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his  case  before  the 
judge? 

Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles  wilder  blow. 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation. 

Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer, 

Mind  not  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young  man, 

Let  not  the  child’s  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother’s  entreaties, 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead  where  they  lie  awaiting 
the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump  O terrible  drums — so  loud  you  bugles  blow. 

WALT  WHITMAN 
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OLD  WAR-DREAMS 

In  midnight  sleep  of  many  a face  of  anguish, 

Of  the  look  at  first  of  the  mortally  wounded  (of  that  indescrib- 
able look), 

Of  the  dead  on  their  backs  with  arms  extended  wide, 

I dream,  I dream,  I dream. 

Of  scenes  of  Nature,  fields  and  mountains, 

Of  skies  so  beauteous  after  a storm,  and  at  night  the  moon  so 
unearthly  bright, 

Shining  sweetly,  shining  down,  where  we  dig  the  trenches  and 
gather  the  heaps, 

I dream,  I dream,  I dream. 

Long  have  they  pass’d,  faces  and  trenches  and  fields, 

Where  through  the  carnage  I moved  with  a callous  composure, 
or  away  from  the  fallen, 

Onward  I sped  at  the  time — but  now  of  their  forms  at  night, 

I dream,  I dream,  I dream. 

WALT  WHITMAN 


☆ 

BROADWAY 

What  hurrying  human  tides,  or  day  or  night! 

What  passions,  winnings,  losses,  ardors,  swim  thy  waters! 

What  whirls  of  evil,  bliss  and  sorrow,  stem  thee! 

What  curious  questioning  glances — glints  of  love! 

Leer,  envy,  scorn,  contempt,  hope,  aspiration! 

Thou  portal — thou  arena — thou  of  the  myriad  long-drawn  lines 
and  groups! 
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(Could  but  thy  flagstones,  curbs,  facades,  tell  their  inimitable 
tales; 

Thy  windows  rich,  and  huge  hotels — thy  side-walks  wide;) 
Thou  of  the  endless  sliding,  mincing,  shuffling  feet! 

Thou,  like  the  parti-colored  world  itself — like  infinite,  teeming, 
mocking  life! 

Thou  visor’d,  vast,  unspeakable  show  and  lesson! 

WALT  WHITMAN 


☆ 

ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 

With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 

Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 

And  so,  from  a brown  homestead,  where  the  Sound 
Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  Mianas, 

Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Rippowams, 

And  hallowed  by  pure  lives  and  tranquil  deaths, 
Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 
Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

’T  was  on  a May-day  of  the  far  old  year 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 

Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 

A horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  day  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell, — 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  low-hung  sky 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Was  fringed  with  a dull  glow,  like  that  which  climbs 
Ihe  crater’s  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 

Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls 
Roosted;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
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Lowed,  and  looked  homeward;  bats  on  leathern  wings 
Flitted  abroad;  the  sounds  of  labor  died; 

Men  prayed,  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet  shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 
Might  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  He  looked 
A loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stern 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State  House,  dim  as  ghosts, 

Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 

Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 

“It  is  the  Lord’s  Great  Day!  Let  us  adjourn,” 

Some  said;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  accord, 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport. 

He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  his  steady  voice 
The  intolerable  hush.  “This  well  may  be 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  world  awaits; 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  I only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord’s  command 
To  occupy  till  He  come.  So  at  the  post 
Where  He  hath  set  me  in  his  providence, 

I choose,  for  one,  to  meet  Him  face  to  face, — 

No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task, 

But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls; 

And  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I would  say, 

Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 

Bring  in  the  candles.”  And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read, 

Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking  hands, 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.  Whereupon 

Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davenport, 

Straight  to  the  question,  with  no  figures  of  speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 
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The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man : 

His  awe-struck  colleagues  listening  all  the  while, 
Between  the  pauses  of  his  argument, 

To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  cloud. 

And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 
Erect,  self-poised,  a rugged  face,  half  seen 
Against  the  background  of  unnatural  dark, 

A witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass, 

That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 


☆ 

SKIPPER  IRESON’S  RIDE 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 

Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme, — 

On  Apuleius’s  Golden  Ass, 

Or  one-eyed  Calender’s  horse  of  brass, 

Witch  astride  of  a human  back, 

Islam’s  prophet  on  Al-Borak, — 

The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson’s,  out  from  Marblehead! 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl. 

Wings  a-droop  like  a rained-on  fowl, 
Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 

Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 

Scores  of  women,  old  and  young, 

Strong  of  muscle,  and  glib  of  tongue, 
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Pushed  and  pulled  up  the  rocky  lane. 

Shouting  and  singing  the  shrill  refrain: 

“Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!” 

Wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips, 

Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 

Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 
Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 

Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 

With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-horns’  twang, 
Over  and  over  the  Maenads  sang: 

“Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!” 

Small  pity  for  him! — He  sailed  away 
From  a leaking  ship  in  Chaleur  Bay, — 

Sailed  away  from  a sinking  wreck, 

With  his  own  town’s-people  on  her  deck! 

“Lay  by!  lay  by!”  they  called  to  him. 

Back  he  answered,  “Sink  or  swim! 

Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again!” 

And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain! 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
That  wreck  shall  lie  forevermore. 

Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid, 

Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea, — 

Looked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  be! 
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What  did  the  winds  and  the  sea-birds  say 
Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away? — 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

Through  the  street,  on  either  side, 

Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide; 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray. 
Treble  lent  the  fish-horn’s  bray. 

Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound, 

Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 

Shook  head,  and  fist,  and  hat,  and  cane, 

And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain: 
“Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!” 

Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

Riding  there  in  his  sorry  trim, 

Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim, 

Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  hear 
Of  voices  shouting,  far  and  near: 

“Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  furtherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!” 

“Hear  me,  neighbors!”  at  last  he  cried, — 
“What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I see  a wreck, 

And  hear  a cry  from  a reeling  deck! 
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Hate  me  and  curse  me, — I only  dread 
The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  dead!” 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  sea 
Said,  “God  has  touched  him!  why  should  we!” 
Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  son, 

“Cut  the  rogue’s  tether  and  let  him  run!” 

So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  excuse, 

Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose, 

And  gave  him  a cloak  to  hide  him  in. 

And  left  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sin. 
Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


☆ 

THE  WINDS  OF  FATE 

One  ships  sails  east,  and  another  sails  west, 
With  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  gales 

That  determines  the  way  they  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate. 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 
That  decides  the  goal, 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 
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POCKETS 

A child  should  have  a pocket — 
Supposing  on  the  road 
He  runs  across  a beetle, 

Or  a lizard,  or  a toad  ? 
However  will  he  carry  them? 
Whatever  will  he  do 
If  he  hasn’t  got  a pocket 
To  put  them  into? 

A child  should  have  a pocket 
On  which  he  fairly  dotes! 

Not  one  or  two,  but  many 
In  his  little  waistcoats — 

And  one  will  be  for  money 
He  finds  on  the  road, 

And  one  for  cake  and  cookies, 
And  one  for  hoptoads! 

SUSAN  ADGER  WILLIAMS 


☆ 

CONCERNING  COOKIES 

A cooky,  every  child  agrees, 

Is  best  when  eaten  as  you  please — 

At  four  o’clock,  or  half  past  ten — 
It  really  doesn’t  matter  when. 

A cooky,  too,  should  overflow 
With  plums  and  cherries  in  a row, 
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And  never  plain — though  grown-ups  say 
They’re  better  for  a child  that  way. 

But  grown-up  folks  were  seldom  small; 
They  do  not  understand  at  all, 

For  if  they  were  as  children  are. 

They’d  know  about  a cooky  jar! 

SUSAN  ADGER  WILLIAMS 


☆ 

THE  UNCUDDLED  BABY 

My  mother  is  sensible,  that’s  what  they  say, 

She’s  bringing  me  up  in  a practical  way; 

But  though  I am  sure  it’s  the  very  best  style, 

I wish  she  would  cuddle  me  once  in  a while! 

For  all  by  myself  in  my  crib  I must  lie, 

I just  get  so  lonesome,  I cry  and  I cry; 

“It’s  good  for  his  lungs,”  mother  says  with  a smile; 

I wish  she  would  cuddle  me  once  in  a while! 

I play  with  my  fingers,  and  count  my  toes,  too, 

But  she  doesn’t  seem  to  care  much  what  I do. 

I’m  lonesome  as  Moses  alone  on  the  Nile; 

I wish  she  would  cuddle  me  once  in  a while! 

A child  is  a problem,  that’s  what  the  folks  say, 

I’m  being  brought  up  in  a sensible  way; 

Of  course  mother  knows  what’s  the  very  best  style — 
I wish,  though,  she’d  cuddle  me  once  in  a while! 

ELSIE  DUNCAN  YALE 
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I GO  A-WALKING 

Why,  where  have  you  been? 

They  said  to  me — 

The  sky  and  the  road 
And  the  poplar  tree. 

Oh,  I’ve  been  there, 

In  the  house,  I said — 
Minding  the  children 
And  making  bread. 

Sewing  on  buttons, 

And  drying  tears, 

I’ve  been  doing  it  now 
For  years  and  years. 

But  don’t  you  remember? 

They  said  to  me — 

The  road  and  the  sky 
And  the  white  birch  tree? 

Remember?  Oh,  yes! 

Oh,  yes — I said, 

I shall  still  remember 
When  I am  dead. 

Till  the  last  far  day 
Of  eternity, 

I shall  never  forget — 

Oh,  beechen  tree! 

And  if  you  will  wait 
I shall  come  again. 

When  my  lass  is  grown 
And  my  lads  are  men. 
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For  while  they  are  little 
And  need  me  so, 

I cannot  take 
To  the  road,  and  go! 

But  I shall  remember 
And  some  late  day 

I will  look  deep  down 
In  their  eyes  and  say — 

The  sky  and  the  road 
Are  calling  me! 

And  I have  a tryst 
With  the  hemlock  tree! 

They  will  go  dancing 
And  never  care — 

And  there  will  be  silver 
In  my  hair. 

BARBARA  YOUNG 


☆ 

THOUGHTS  IN  SCHOOL 

It’s  dreadfully  monotonous 
When  one  is  only  seven, 

To  have  to  sit  in  school  and  learn 
The  table  of  eleven. 

My  teacher  says  it’s  useful, 

But  I’d  much  rather  know 

What  makes  it  rain  and  snow  and  where 

The  pussy-willows  grow. 
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Today  I heard  a robin  sing, 

And  Jackie  found  a flower, 

He  says  he  saw  a rainbow  too 
Last  night  after  the  shower. 

We’ve  got  wee  chickens  at  our  house 
They’re  nicer  far  than  hens, 

Oh  dear — she’s  looking  right  at  me, 
What  are  eleven  tens  ? 

DOROTHY  M.  YOUNG 


THE  PORT  OF  MISSING  AUTHORS 


HE’D  NOTHING  BUT  HIS  VIOLIN 


He’d  nothing  but  his  violin, 

I’d  nothing  but  my  song, 

But  we  were  wed  when  skies  were  blue 
And  summer  days  were  long; 

And  when  we  rested  by  the  hedge, 

The  robins  came  and  told 
How  they  had  dared  to  woo  and  win, 

When  early  Spring  was  cold. 

We  sometimes  supped  on  dewberries, 

Or  slept  among  the  hay. 

But  oft  the  farmers’  wives  at  eve 
Came  out  to  hear  us  play; 

The  rare  old  songs,  the  dear  old  tunes — 

We  could  not  starve  for  long 
While  my  man  had  his  violin 
And  I my  sweet  love-song. 

The  world  has  aye  gone  well  with  us 
Old  man  since  we  were  one — 

Our  homeless  wandering  down  the  lanes 
It  long  ago  was  done. 

But  those  who  wait  for  gold  or  gear 
For  houses  or  for  kine, 

Till  youth’s  sweet  spring  grows  brown  and  sere, 
And  love  and  beauty  tine, 

Will  never  know  the  joy  of  hearts 
That  met  without  a fear, 

When  you  had  but  your  violin 
And  I a song,  my  dear. 
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AGED  FOUR 

Christmas  is  a cruel  day 
For  mothers  who  are  poor, 

The  wistful  eyes  of  children 
Are  daggers  to  endure. 

Though  shops  are  crammed  with  playthings 
Enough  for  everyone, 

If  a mother’s  purse  is  empty 
There  might  as  well  be  none. 

My  purse  is  full  of  money 
But  I cannot  buy  a toy; 

Only  a wreath  of  holly 
For  the  grave  of  my  little  boy. 

MILDRED  FOCHT 

☆ 

OLD  BOOKS 

The  people  up  and  down  the  world  that  talk  and  laugh  and  cry, 
They’re  pleasant  when  you’re  young  and  gay  and  life  is  all  to 
try; 

But  when  your  heart  is  tired  and  dumb,  your  soul  has  need  of 
ease, 

There’s  none  like  the  long-dead  folk  that  wait  in  libraries — 

The  counselors  that  never  change,  the  friends  that  never  go, 
The  old  books,  the  dear  books,  that  understand  and  know! 

“Oh,  this  thing  was  over,  child,  and  that  thing  was  done,” 

They  say,  “when  Cleopatra  died,  two  thousand  years  agone, 
And  this  tale  was  spun  to  men  and  that  jest  was  told 
When  Sappho  was  a singing-lass  and  Greece  was  growing  old, 
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And  these  words  you  deem  so  new  were  sung  along  the  wind 

The  day  that  young  Orlando  came  a-courting  Rosalind!” 

The  foolish  thing  that  hurt  you  so  your  lips  could  never  tell, 

Your  sister  out  of  Babylon  she  knew  its  story  well. 

The  merriment  you  could  not  share  with  any  on  the  earth, 

Your  brother  from  King  Francis’  court  he  leans  to  share  your 
mirth. 

For  all  the  ways  your  heart  must  fare,  the  roads  your  feet  must 
g°. 

The  old  books,  the  dear  books,  they  understand  and  know! 

For  they  have  lifted  out  their  hearts  when  they  were  beating 
new 

And  pinned  them  on  a printed  page  and  given  them  to  you, 

And  they  have  stripped  from  out  their  souls  the  things  they 
could  not  speak, 

And  built  them  to  a written  song  that  you  might  come  to  seek — 

You  read  your  lover’s  strange  heart  plain  beneath  some  dead 
lad’s  lace, 

And  in  a glass  from  some  Greek  tomb  you  see  your  own  wet 
face. 

The  people  close  beside  you,  all  their  hearts  are  dumb  and 
young; 

The  kindest  word  they  try  to  say,  it  stumbles  on  the  tongue; 

Their  hearts  are  only  seeking  hearts,  and  though  they  strive  and 

try, 

Their  softest  touch  may  hurt  you  sore,  their  best  word  make  you 
cry — 

But  still  though  all  the  years  may  come  and  all  the  dreams  may 

g°, 

The  old  books,  the  dear  books,  they  understand  and  know! 


MARGARET  WIDDEMER 
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THE  FROG 

What  a wonderful  bird  the  frog  are — 

When  he  stand  he  sit  almost; 

When  he  hop,  he  fly  almost. 

He  ain’t  got  no  sense  hardly; 

He  ain’t  got  no  tail  hardly  either. 

When  he  sit,  he  sit  on  what  he  ain’t  got  almost. 

☆ 

THE  LADIES’  AID 

We’ve  put  a fine  addition  on  the  good  old  church  at  home. 

It’s  just  the  latest  kilter,  with  a gallery  and  dome, 

It  seats  a thousand  people — finest  church  in  all  the  town, 

And  when  ’twas  dedicated,  why  we  planked  ten  thousand 
down; 

That  is,  we  paid  five  thousand — every  deacon  did  his  best — 
And  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  it  promised  all  the  rest. 

We’ve  got  an  organ  in  the  church — very  finest  in  the  land. 

It’s  got  a thousand  pipes  or  more,  its  melody  is  grand. 

And  when  we  sit  on  cushioned  pews  and  hear  the  master  play, 
It  carries  us  to  realms  of  bliss  unnumbered  miles  away. 

It  cost  a cool  three  thousand,  and  it’s  stood  the  hardest  test; 
We’ll  pay  a thousand  on  it — the  Ladies’  Aid  the  rest. 

They’ll  give  a hundred  sociables,  cantatas,  too,  and  teas; 

They’ll  bake  a thousand  angel  cakes,  and  tons  of  cream  they’ll 
freeze 

They’ll  beg  and  scrape  and  toil  and  sweat  for  seven  years  or 
more, 
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And  then  they’ll  start  all  o’er  again,  for  a carpet  for  the  floor. 
No,  it  isn’t  just  like  digging  out  the  money  from  your  vest 
When  the  Ladies’  Aid  gets  busy  and  says:  “We’ll  do  the  rest.” 

Of  course  we’re  proud  of  our  big  church  from  pulpit  to  spire; 

It  is  the  darling  of  our  hearts,  the  crown  of  our  desire, 

But  when  I see  the  sisters  work  to  raise  the  cash  that  lacks, 

I somehow  feel  the  church  is  built  on  women’s  tired  backs. 

And  sometimes  I can’t  help  thinking  when  we  reach  the  regions 
blest. 

That  men  will  get  the  toil  and  sweat,  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  the 
rest. 

☆ 

MA’S  TOOLS 

At  home  it  seems  to  be  the  rule 
Pa  never  has  “the  proper  tool” 

Or  knack  to  fix  things.  For  the  stunt 
That  stumps  ma,  though,  you’ll  have  to  hunt. 

The  caster  on  the  table  leg 
Fell  out.  Pa  said  a wooden  peg 
Would  fix  it  up.  But  ma  kep’  mum 
An’  fixed  it  with  a wad  of  gum. 

We  could  scarce  open  our  front  door, 

It  stuck  so  tight.  An’  pa,  he  swore 
He’d  “buy  a plane”  as  big  as  life — 

Ma  fixed  it  with  the  carving  knife. 

The  bureau  drawer  got  stuck  one  day, 

An’,  push  or  pull,  ’twas  there  to  stay. 

Says  pa,  “Some  day  ’twill  shrink,  I hope.” 

Ma  fixed  it  with  a piece  of  soap. 
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The  window-shade  got  out  of  whack, 

’T would  not  pull  down,  nor  yet  roll  back. 
Pa  says,  “No  one  can  fix  that  thing.” 

Ma  fixed  it  with  a piece  of  string. 

I broke  the  stove-door  hinge  one  day. 
(’Twas  cracked  before,  though,  anyway.) 
Pa  said  we’d  put  a new  door  in. 

Ma  grabbed  her  hair  an’  got  a pin. 

The  bathtub  drain  got  all  clogged  up. 

Pa  bailed  the  tub  out  with  a cup — 

He  had  a dreadful  helpless  look. 

Ma  cleaned  it  with  a crochet-hook. 

One  day  our  old  clock  wouldn’t  start. 

Pa  said  he’d  take  it  all  apart 
Some  day  an’  fix  the  oP  machine. 

Ma  soused  the  works  in  gasoline. 

The  garden-gate  latch  broke  one  day, 
Cows  ate  our  sweet  corn  up.  An’,  say, 

Pa  scolded  like  a house  afire 
Ma  fixed  the  latch  up  with  hay  wire. 

So  when  my  things  gets  out  of  fix 
Do  I ask  pa  to  mend  ’em?  Nix! 

But  ma  just  grabs  what’s  near  at  hand 
An’  togs  things  up  to  beat  the  band. 
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MR.  NOBODY 

I know  a funny  little  man, 

As  quiet  as  a mouse, 

Who  does  the  mischief  that  is  done 
In  everybody’s  house. 

There’s  no  one  ever  sees  his  face, 

And  yet  we  all  agree. 

That  every  plate  we  break  was  cracked 
By  Mr.  Nobody. 

’Tis  he  who  always  tears  our  books — 
Who  leaves  the  door  ajar; 

He  pulls  the  buttons  from  our  shirts, 
And  scatters  pins  afar. 

That  squeaking  door  will  always  squeak, 
For,  prithee,  don’t  you  see, 

We  leave  the  oiling  to  be  done 
By  Mr.  Nobody? 

He  puts  damp  wood  upon  the  fire, 

That  kettles  cannot  boil; 

His  are  the  feet  that  bring  in  mud, 

And  all  the  carpets  soil. 

The  papers  always  are  mislaid; 

Who  had  them  last,  but  he? 

There’s  no  one  tosses  them  about 
But  Mr.  Nobody. 

The  finger  marks  upon  the  doors 
By  none  of  us  are  made; 

We  never  leave  the  blinds  unclosed, 

To  let  the  curtains  fade. 
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The  ink  we  never  spill;  the  boots 
That  lying  round  you  see 
Are  not  our  boots!  They  all  belong 
To  Mr.  Nobody! 


☆ 


“HINKELMEDUNK,  OHIO” 

My  uncle  John  he  visits  us, 

An’  ever’  time  I make  a fuss 
An’  ma  an’  pa  they  scold  me,  why, 

He  just  sits  there  an’  winks  his  eye 
An’  says:  “You  ought  to  come  with  me 
To  just  the  place  you  ought  to  be — 

In  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 

My  Uncle  John  he  says  that  boys 
That  live  there  hafto  make  a noise. 

An’  never  hafto  wash  their  face 
Nor  not  make  mud  tracks  through  the  place. 
“Come  there,”  he  says.  “I  wisht  you  would — 
They  punish  boys  for  bein’  good 
In  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 

He  says  the  stores  most  ever’  day 
Give  all  their  candy  all  away. 

An’  children  there  talk  lots — they  do — 

An’  old  folks  waits  till  they  get  through! 

My  Uncle  John  says:  “Anyway, 

I know  that  you  would  like  to  stay 
In  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 
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He  say — now,  what  do  you  suppose? — 
That  boys  just  hafto  tear  their  clo’es, 

An’  if  they  try  to  comb  their  hair 
Their  parents  scolds  them,  over  there! 

“An’  boys  that  don’t  muss  up  the  yard 
Gets  whipped  most  awful,  awful  hard 
In  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 

He  says  boys  never  hafto  crawl 
Upstairs  to  bed  at  eight  at  all, 

Nor  hafto  sit  real  nice  an’  still 
When  comp’ny’s  come — yes,  an’  they  will 
Get  whipped  if  they’re  on  time  for  meals! 
“How  fine,”  he  says,  “a  fellow  feels 
In  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 

But  I can’t  find  it  on  the  map, 

An’  so  I dumb  up  on  his  lap 
An’  ast  him  tell  me  where  it  is. 

Nen  he  just  smiled  that  smile  o’  his 
An’  say:  “You  take  the  road  that  goes 
From  What’s-its-name  to  Goodness-knows, 
For  Hinkelmedunk,  Ohio.” 


☆ 

THE  VILLAGE  ORACLE 

Old  Dan’l  Hanks  he  says  this  town 
Is  just  the  best  on  earth; 

He  says  there  ain’t  one,  up  nor  down, 
That’s  got  one  half  her  worth. 

He  says  there  ain’t  no  other  state 
That’s  good  as  our’n,  nor  near; 
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And  all  the  folks  that’s  good  and  great 
Is  settled  right  round  here. 

Says  I,  “D’yer  ever  travel,  Dan?” 

“You  bet  I ain’t!”  says  he. 

“I  tell  you  what,  the  place  I’ve  got 
Is  good  enough  for  me!” 

He  says  the  other  party’s  fools, 

’Cause  they  don’t  vote  his  way; 

He  says  the  feeble-minded  schools 
Is  where  they  ought  to  stay. 

If  he  was  law  their  mouths  he’d  shut, 
Or  blow  ’em  all  to  smash; 

He  says  their  platform’s  nawthin’  but 
A great  big  mass  of  trash. 

Says  I,  “D’yer  ever  read  it,  Dan?” 

“You  bet  I ain’t!”  says  he. 

‘And  when  I do,  well,  I tell  you, 

I’ll  let  you  know,  by  gee!” 

He  says  that  all  religion’s  wrong 
’Cept  just  what  he  believes; 

He  says  them  ministers  belong 
In  jail,  the  same  as  thieves. 

He  says  they  take  the  blessed  word 
And  tear  it  all  to  shreds; 

He  says  their  preachin’s  just  absurd; 
They’re  simply  leather-heads. 

Says  I,  “D’yer  ever  hear  ’em,  Dan?” 
“You  bet  I ain’t!”  says  he. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  to  hear  ’em — no! 

They  make  me  sick  to  see.” 

Some  fellers  reckon,  more  or  less, 
Before  they  speak  their  mind, 

And  sometimes  “calkerlate”  or  “guess”, 
But  them  ain’t  Dan’l’s  kind. 
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The  Lord  knows  all  things,  great  and  small, 
With  doubt  he’s  never  vexed; 

He  in  his  wisdom  knows  it  all, — 

But  Dan’l  Hanks  comes  next. 

Says  I,  “How  d’you  know  you’re  right?” 

“How  do  I know?”  says  he; 

“Well  now,  I vum!  I know,  by  gum, 

I’m  right  because  I be!" 

JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

☆ 

ENIGMA  SARTORIAL 

Consider  the  Penguin. 

He’s  smart  as  can  be — 

Dressed  in  his  dinner  clothes 
Permanently. 

You  never  can  tell. 

When  you  see  him  about, 

If  he’s  late  coming  in 
Or  just  going  out! 

☆ 

ODE  TO  A CUD-CHEWING  COW 

Why,  Cow,  art  thou  so  satisfied, 

So  well  content  with  all  things  here  below. 

So  meek,  so  lazy,  and  so  awful  slow? 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  men’s  affairs  are  mixed? 
That  grievously  the  world  needs  to  be  fixed  ? 

That  nothing  we  can  do  has  any  worth? 

That  life  is  care  and  trouble  and  untowardness? 
Prit,  Cow!  This  is  no  time  for  idleness! 

The  cud  thou  chewest  is  not  what  it  seems. 

Get  up  and  moo!  Tear  round  and  quit  thy  dreams! 
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THE  LITTLE  FIRS 

The  little  firs  demurely  stand 
In  studious  rows,  on  either  hand, 

On  winter  days  about  like  these, 

All  learning  to  be  Christmas  trees. 

☆ 

THE  WAIL  OF  THE  WELL 

Johnny  jones  has  lost  a leg, 

Fanny’s  deaf  and  dumb, 

Marie  has  epileptic  fits, 

Tom’s  eyes  are  on  the  bum. 

Sadie  stutters  when  she  talks, 

Mabel  has  T.B., 

Morris  is  a splendid  case  of  imbecility, 
Billy  Brown’s  a truant. 

And,  Harold  is  a thief, 

Teddy’s  parents  give  him  dope, 

And  so  he  came  to  grief. 

Gwendolin’s  a millionaire, 

Jerald  is  a fool, 

So  every  one  of  these  darned  kids  , 
Goes  to  a special  school; 

They’ve  specially  nice  teachers, 

And  special  things  to  wear, 

And  special  time  to  play  in, 

And  a special  kind  of  air; 

They’ve  special  lunches,  right  in  school, 
While  I — it  makes  me  wild! — 

I haven’t  any  specialties; 

I’m  just  a normal  child. 
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I LIKE  WOOD  ROADS 

I like  wood  roads — 

They  have  a way  with  them, 

Not  wide  wood  roads,  all  pruned  and  paved 
But  little,  tangled  paths 
Half  hidden  in  the  brush, 

That  seem  to  wink  one  eye 
And  whisper — “Come  with  me!” 

Masked  paths  that  turn  and  twist 
And  double  out  of  sight — 

So  musky  sweet,  so  shadow  still 
Yet  full  of  murmuring — 

As  though  adventure  waited 
Just  around  the  turn — 

And  Romance  stole  on  tiptoe,  starry  eyed, 

And  Magic  flickered  through  the  deep,  green  shade. 

I like  wood  roads. 

I always  want  to  follow  when  they  call. 

I want  to  leave  the  highway  with  its  lights, 

Its  sleek,  expensive  cars  and  well  fed  folk. 

Its  clanging  signals  and  its  traffic  cops, 

Its  signs  that  tell  good  children  where  to  go. 

I want  to  leave  the  highway  with  its  ease. 

Its  duco  finish  and  its  safety  zones, 

And  hit  for  some  small  wood  road,  rough  and  wild, 
That  never  knew  a cop  or  saw  a sign. 

A little  wood  road  where  I’ll  wet  my  feet, 

And  scratch  my  face  and  muss  my  marceled  hair, 
And  tear  my  dress  and  dirty  both  my  ears 
And  get  a big,  fat  tick  right  on  my  neck! 

Where  nobody  will  tell  me  where  to  go. 

And  where  I’ll  find  Adventure,  round  the  turn 
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And  see  green  Magic,  slinking  through  the  shade, 

And  hear  again  Romance’s  mad  sweet  call — 

I like  wood  roads. 

They  are  so  dark,  so  naughty  and  so  full  of  ticks. 

And  you  can  never  tell  what  you  will  find 

If  you  have  heart  to  follow  where  the  wood  road  leads. 

I like  wood  roads. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  I’ve  always  liked 
Bad  people  better  than  good  ones. 

You’re  so  sure  what  you’ll  find  in  good  ones — 

Safety  zones  ’n’ever’thing. 

But  I do  get  so  fed  up  on  safety. 

☆ 

THE  CONQUISTADOR 

Beside  that  lake  whose  wave  is  hushed  to  hear 
The  surf  beat  of  a sea  on  either  hand, 

Far  from  Castille,  afar  in  Toltec  land, 

Fearless  I die,  who  living  knew  not  fear. 

Dark  faces  frowned  between  me  and  the  sun. 

The  Indian  knife  drove  deep,  life  grew  a dream. 

Far  from  Castille  who  heard  my  cry  extreme 
That  held  the  sum  of  partings, — “earth  good-bye.” 

☆ 

HOW  TO  CATCH  A TROLLEY 

Trolley  cars  are  very  swift; 

Trolley  cars  are  quickly  miffed 
Many  a time  I’ve  seen  a trolley 
Kick  its  heels  and  run  like  golly 
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Just  because  some  little-wit 
Waved  its  silly  hand  at  it. 

Now,  to  catch  a trolley  car. 

Certain  iron-bound  rules  there  are. 
First  of  which  is  not  to  let  it 
Ever  guess  you  wish  to  get  it. 
Second,  wear  a deep  disguise; 
Carry  bundles  great  in  size, 

So  the  car  will  never  dream 
You  can  run — you  see  the  scheme? 

When  it  rolls  remorseless  by, 

Drop  your  bundles  then,  and  fly! 
Run  like  mad,  however  far; 

Throw  away  your  fresh  cigar. 
Throw  away  your  parasol, 

Throw  away  your  hat  and  all, 

Run  until  you  catch  the  car. 

Fall  aboard,  and  there  you  are! 


☆ 

THANKS,  JUST  THE  SAME 

I hate  to  spend  the  night 
In  someone  else’s  home, 

When  I have  no  toothbrush. 
And  didn’t  bring  my  comb; 

I hate  to  wake  up  mornings 
And  not  know  where  I am. 
Then  have  to  eat  a breakfast 
Of  scrambled  eggs,  and  ham; 
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I feel  so  lousy,  later. 

Without  a change  of  clothes, 
And  no  clean  folded  hanky 
On  which  to  blow  my  nose; 
I’m  fond  of  people  evenings, 
But  in  the  morning — well, 
Staying  places  overnight 
Is  my  idea  of  hell. 

My  friends  are  of  the  finest, 
Their  beds  are  of  the  best, 
But  just  give  me  an  army  cot 
At  home  when  I need  rest. 


☆ 

MY  BOOKS 

Ah!  well  I love  these  books  of  mine 
That  stand  so  trimly  on  their  shelves. 

With  here  and  there  a broken  line. 

(Fat  “quartos”  jostling  modern  “twelves.”) 
A curious  company,  I own; 

The  poorest  ranking  with  their  betters; 

In  brief — a thing  almost  unknown — 

A Pure  Democracy  of  Letters. 

A motley  gathering  are  they — 

Some  fairly  worth  their  weight  in  gold; 
Some  just  too  good  to  throw  away; 

Some  scarcely  worth  the  place  they  hold. 
Yet  well  I love  them,  one  and  all — 

These  friends  so  meek  and  unobtrusive, 
Who  never  fail  to  come  at  call, 

Nor  (if  I scold  them)  turn  abusive. 
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If  I have  favorites  here  and  there. 

And,  like  a monarch,  pick  and  choose, 

I never  meet  an  angry  stare 
That  this  I take  and  that  refuse; 

No  discords  rise  my  soul  to  vex 
Among  these  peaceful  book  relations, 

Nor  envious  strife  of  age  or  sex 
To  mar  my  quiet  lubrications. 

And  they  have  still  another  merit 
Which  otherwhere  one  vainly  seeks: 
Whate’er  may  be  an  author’s  spirit. 

He  never  uninvited  speaks; 

And  should  he  prove  a fool  or  clown, 
Unworth  the  precious  time  you’re  spending. 
How  quickly  you  can  “put  him  down,” 

Or  “shut  him  up”  without  offending. 

Here — pleasing  sight! — the  touchy  brood 
Of  critics  from  dissension  cease; 

And  stranger  still! — no  more  at  feud. 

Polemics  smile  and  keep  the  peace. 

See!  side  by  side,  all  free  from  strife 
(Save  what  the  heavy  page  may  smother), 
The  gentle  “Christians”  who  in  life 
For  conscience’  sake  had  burned  each  other. 

I call  them  friends,  these  quiet  books. 

And  well  the  title  they  may  claim, 

Who  always  give  me  cheerful  looks 

(What  living  friend  has  done  the  same?) 
And,  for  companionship,  how  few, 

As  these,  my  cronies  ever  present, 

Of  all  the  friends  I ever  knew 
Have  been  so  useful  and  so  pleasant? 
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KING  SOLOMON  AND  KING  DAVID 

King  Solomon  and  King  David 
Led  merry,  merry  lives. 

Had  many,  many  lady  friends 
And  many,  many  wives. 

But  when  old  age  crept  on  them, 

With  many,  many  qualms, 

King  Solomon  wrote  the  Proverbs 
And  King  David  wrote  the  Psalms. 

DR.  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 

☆ 

THE  SPOKEN  IS  BUT  THE  SURFACE  FOAM 

♦ 

The  spoken  is  but  the  surface  foam; 

Below  broods  the  unspoken,  and  her  cares  are  rife 
With  tremulous  powers  and  passions  to  and  fro, 

The  veiled  vitalities  of  underlife. 

We  meet  and  part,  we  say  and  straight  unsay, 

Nor  tell  our  mid-sea  longings  to  our  mates. 

Yet  all  the  time,  deep  down  and  put  away, 

The  unsaid  sways  our  fortunes  and  our  fates. 

☆ 

A PRAYER  FOUND  IN  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL 

Give  me  a good  digestion,  Lord, 

And  also  something  to  digest; 

Give  me  a healthy  body,  Lord, 

With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best; 
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Give  me  a healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 

To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight. 
Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a way  to  set  it  right; 

Give  me  a mind  that  is  not  bored, 

That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh; 
Don’t  let  me  worry  overmuch 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  I. 

Give  me  a sense  of  humor,  Lord, 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a joke, 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life 
And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 


☆ 

METHUSELAH 

Methuselah  ate  what  he  found  on  his  plate, 

And  never,  as  people  do  now, 

Did  he  note  the  amount  of  the  caloric  count; 

He  ate  it  because  it  was  chow. 

He  wasn’t  disturbed,  as  at  dinner  he  sat, 

Destroying  a roast  or  a pie. 

To  think  it  was  lacking  in  lime  or  in  fat, 

Or  a couple  of  vitamins  shy. 

He  cheerfully  chewed  every  species  of  food, 
Untroubled  by  worries  or  fears, 

Lest  his  health  might  be  hurt  by  some  fancy  dessert— 
And  he  lived  over  nine  hundred  years! 
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THE  DEVOUT  ANGLER 

The  years  will  bring  their  anodyne 
But  I shall  never  quite  forget 
The  fish  that  I had  counted  mine. 

And  lost  before  they  reached  the  net. 

Last  night  I put  my  rod  away 
Remorseful  and  disconsolate, 

Yet  I had  suffered  yesterday 
No  more  than  I deserved  from  fate, 

And  as  I scored  another  trout 
Upon  my  list  of  fish  uncaught, 

I should  have  offered  thanks,  no  doubt. 
For  salutary  lessons  taught. 

Alas!  Philosophy  avails 
As  little  as  it  used  to  do: 

More  comfort  is  there  still  in  tales 
That  may  be,  or  may  not  be  true. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  pray 

That  I may  see  those  fish  once  more? 

I hear  a voice  that  seems  to  say, 

“They  are  not  lost  but  gone  before.” 

When  in  my  pilgrimage  I reach 
The  river  that  we  all  must  cross 
And  land  upon  that  further  beach 
Where  earthly  gains  are  counted  loss 

May  I not  earthly  loss  repair? 

Well,  if  those  fish  should  rise  again, 
There  shall  be  no  more  parting  there — 
Celestial  gut  will  stand  the  strain. 
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And,  issuing  from  the  portal,  one 
Who  was  himself  a fisherman 
Will  drop  his  keys  and,  shouting,  run 
To  help  me  land  leviathan. 


☆ 

i904’s  SUNDIAL  AT  WELLS  COLLEGE 

The  shadow  by  my  finger  cast 
Divides  the  future  from  the  past; 

Before  it  sleeps  the  unknown  hour, 

In  darkness  and  beyond  thy  power; 

Behind  its  unreturning  line 

The  vanished  hour,  no  longer  thine; 

One  hour  alone  is  in  thy  hands — 

The  now  on  which  the  shadow  stands. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


☆ 

THE  MULLIGAN  STEW 

Found  on  the  door  of  a trapper  s cabin  in  the  Rockies. 

Snow  on  the  level,  three  feet  deep, 

Oh,  Lord!  How  the  wind  is  blowing; 

We’ve  eaten  our  caps  and  suspender  straps, 

And  damned  if  it  ain’t  still  snowing. 

We  made  a mulligan  stew  today 

Of  a candle,  some  soap,  and  a wisp  of  hay, 
Some  small  pine  blocks,  a pair  o’  socks, 

A wood  rat’s  nest,  and  a couple  of  rocks. 
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Tomorrow  morn,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

We’re  going  to  leave  this  shack, 

A trail  to  seek  o’er  mountain  peak, 

So  long!  if  we  don’t  come  back. 

And  in  the  Spring,  when  all  nature  sings, 
Should  you  chance  on  this  trail  to  come  back. 
If  you  run  cross  a couple  of  skeleton  things, 
You’ll  know  it’s  just  me  and  Jack. 


☆ 

A BUSY  STREET 

I love  a busy,  hustling  town! 

One  day  they  put  the  paving  down, 

All  nice  and  smooth  and  sweet;  and  then 
Next  day  they  tear  it  up  again. 

From  one  end  of  the  street  back  to 
Its  other  end,  that’s  what  they  do; 

And  then  they  get  it  smooth  and  flat, 
And  give  it  its  last  loving  pat. 

And  then  there  is  a shriek  of  fear 
Comes  from  the  City  Engineer — 

He  has  mislaid  his  monkey  wrench! 

And  instantly  they  start  a trench 
And  toss  the  pavement  all  around 
Until  that  monkey  wrench  is  found! 

And  then  they  tramp  the  dirt  in  tight, 
And  get  it  levelled  off  all  right, 

And  surface  it  with  hard  concrete, 

And  make  a street  as  is  a street 
By  putting  sand  and  brick  on  that, 

And  the  steam  roller  makes  it  flat. 
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Then  they  pierce  that  pavement  through  and  through, 
And  lay  a line  of  pipe  or  two! 

Then  they  repair  that,  and  it  lies 
Smoothly  beneath  the  summer  skies 
For,  it  may  be,  a day  or  two; 

Then  there’s  a sewer  to  run  through! 

Now,  when  someone  you  chance  to  meet 
Talks  of  the  “busy  city  street,” 

That’s  what  he  means,  in  this  man’s  town — 

The  street  that’s  getting  up  and  down 
And  rolling  over  that  way  till 
It  just  seems  like  it  can’t  lie  still. 


☆ 

THE  THREE  WOULDS 

I would  I were  beneath  a tree, 
A-sleeping  in  the  shade, 

With  all  the  bills  I’ve  got  to  pay 
Paid! 

I would  I were  beside  the  sea. 

Or  sailing  in  a boat. 

With  all  the  things  I’ve  got  to  write 
Wrote! 

I would  I were  on  yonder  hill, 
A-basking  in  the  sun 
With  all  the  things  I’ve  got  to  do 
Done! 
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DAME  DUCK’S  LECTURE 

Close  by  the  margin  of  the  brook, 

The  old  duck  made  her  nest. 

Of  straw  and  leaves  and  withered  grass, 
And  down  from  her  own  breast. 

And  there  she  sat  for  four  long  weeks, 
Through  rainy  days  and  fine. 

Until  the  ducklings  all  came  out, 

Four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine. 

One  peeped  out  from  beneath  her  wing, 
One  scrambled  on  her  back. 

“That’s  very  rude,”  said  old  Dame  Duck, 
“Get  off — quack,  quack,  quack,  quack.” 

“Too  close,”  said  Dame  Duck,  shoving  out 
The  egg-shells  with  her  bill. 

Besides,  it  never  suits  young  ducks 
To  keep  them  sitting  still. 

So,  rising  from  her  nest,  she  said, 

“Now,  children,  look  at  me. 

A well-bred  duck  should  waddle 
From  side  to  side — d’ye  see?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  little  ones,  and  then 
She  went  on  to  explain: 

“A  well-bred  duck  turns  in  its  toes, 

And  do  try  again.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  ducklings,  waddling  on. 
“That’s  better,”  said  the  mother, 

“But  well-bred  ducks  walk  in  a row 
Straight,  one  behind  the  other.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  little  ducks  again. 

All  waddling  in  a row; 

“Now  to  the  pond,”  said  old  Dame  Duck. 
Splash,  splash,  and  in  they  go. 


☆ 

CHARLES  GAVE  ELIZABETH  A DODO 

Charles  gave  Elizabeth  a Dodo; 

Charles  never  offered  one  to  me. 

The  loveliest  lemon-colored  Dodo 
With  the  greenest  eyes  that  you  would  wish  to  see. 

Now  it  isn’t  that  I’m  doubting  that  Charles  loves  me, 
And  I know  that  he  would  ask  me  out  to  tea, — 

But  he  did  give  Elizabeth  a Dodo 
And — he — never — even — offered — one — to — me! 


☆ 

THE  ASTERISK 

A writer  owned  an  asterisk, 

And  kept  it  in  his  den, 

Where  he  wrote  tales  (which  had  large  sales) 
Of  frail  and  erring  men; 

And  always,  when  he  reached  the  point 
Where  carping  censors  lurk, 

He  called  upon  the  asterisk 
To  do  his  dirty  work. 
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THE  POET’S  BREAD 

Morn  offers  him  her  flask  of  light 
That  he  may  slake  his  thirsty  soul, 
And  for  his  hungry  heart  will  Night 
Her  wonder-cloth  of  stars  out-roll. 

However  fortune  goes  or  comes 
He  has  his  daily  certain  bread. 
Taking  the  heaven’s  starry  crumbs. 
And  with  a crust  of  sunset  fed. 


☆ 

STILL  VOYAGER 

The  river,  on  its  way  to  sea, 

Flows  gleaming  past  my  desk  and  me; 

And  laughing,  leaves  the  tower  high 
Where  I am  prisoner  in  the  sky. 

{Guard  well  the  man  whose  thoughts  may  be 
On  rivers  that  run  down  to  sea!) 

The  train  that  takes  me  home  to  bed 
Becomes,  at  times,  a ship  instead; 

And,  with  a white  sail  all  aquiver, 

I pass  my  office  on  the  river. 

( Watch  well  o’er  him  whose  soul  has  fled 
The  train  that  ta\es  him  home  to  bed!) 

Each  ship  on  which  I sail  away 
Founders  upon  the  reef  of  day. 
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Come  nine  o’clock  and  comes  the  hour 
When  you  will  find  me  in  my  tower. 

( A curious  place  for  me  to  stay, 

Whose  heart  in  ships  has  sailed  away!) 

☆ 

GOD  IN  HIS  GOODNESS  SENT  THE  GRAPES 

God  in  His  goodness  sent  the  grapes 
To  cheer  both  great  and  small. 

Little  fools  will  drink  too  much, 

And  great  fools  not  at  all! 

☆ 

SOMETIMES 

Sometimes  I sit  in  the  old  arm  chair. 

My  shotgun  and  coat  and  shells  are  there; 

All  but  the  setter  I held  so  dear, 

And  he’s  been  gone  for  many  a year. 

Black  was  his  coat,  but  his  heart  was  white — 

Why  must  dogs  leave  us?  It  don’t  seem  right! 

At  twelve  we’re  young  and  they  are  old, 

Three  score  and  ten  our  tale  is  told. 

Sometimes  I dream  that  once  again 

I’ll  follow  him  on  through  stubble  and  fen, 

And  perhaps  in  that  Happy  Hunting  Ground, 

Where  quail  and  woodcock  must  abound. 

Old  Pete  has  found  a bird  or  two, 

And  is  holding  a point  as  he  used  to  do. 

Waiting  to  hear  my  well-known  feet — 

“Hold  steady,  old  fellow!  I’m  a-comin’,  Pete.” 
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A ROAD  MIGHT  LEAD  TO  ANYWHERE 

“A  road  might  lead  to  anywhere — 

To  harbor  towns  and  quays, 

Or  to  a witch’s  pointed  house 
Hidden  by  bristly  trees. 

It  might  lead  past  the  tailor’s  door, 

Where  he  sews  with  needle  and  thread, 

Or  by  Miss  Pirn  the  milliner’s, 

With  her  hats  for  every  head. 

It  might  be  a road  to  a great,  dark  cave 
With  treasure  and  gold  piled  high, 

Or  a road  with  a mountain  tied  to  its  end, 
Blue-humped  against  the  sky. 

Oh,  a road  might  lead  you  anywhere — 

To  Mexico  or  Maine. 

But  then,  it  might  just  fool  you,  and — 

Lead  you  back  home  again!” 


☆ 


WHEN  MOTHER  READS  ALOUD 

“When  mother  reads  aloud  the  past 
Seems  real  as  every  day; 

I hear  the  tramp  of  armies  vast, 

I see  the  spears  and  lances  cast, 

I join  the  thrilling  fray; 

Brave  knights  and  ladies  fair  and  proud 
I meet  when  mother  reads  aloud. 
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“When  mother  reads  aloud,  far  lands 
Seem  very  near  and  true; 

I cross  the  desert’s  gleaming  sands, 

Or  hunt  the  jungle’s  prowling  bands, 

Or  sail  the  ocean  blue; 

Far  heights,  whose  peaks  the  cold  mists  shroud, 

I scale,  when  mother  reads  aloud. 

“When  mother  reads  aloud  I long 
For  noble  deeds  to  do — 

To  help  the  right,  redress  the  wrong, 

It  seems  so  easy  to  be  strong,  so  simple  to  be  true, 
O,  thick  and  fast  the  visions  crowd 
When  mother  reads  aloud.” 


☆ 


VERBS 

A verb’s  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
For  me  to  learn  aright; 

I study  till  I have  it  all 
I think,  all  fast  and  tight. 

But  when  the  teacher  calls  on  me, 
And  I stand  up  to  recite, 

I can’t  make  any  sense  of  it, 

And  never  get  it  right. 

You  try  to  give  the  parts  of  verbs 
And  say  see,  saw,  and  seen, 

But  when  you  give  the  parts  of  be, 
You  can’t  say  be,  baw,  been. 
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If  Johnny  gives  the  parts  of  go, 

And  says  go,  went  and  gone, 

It  doesn’t  help  a bit  with  grow 
You  can’t  say  grow,  grent,  grawn. 

The  parts  of  take  you’re  very  sure 
Are  take  and  took  and  taken, 

Yet  bake  seems  very  wrong  somehow, 

As  bake  and  book  and  bacon. 

Now  do,  did,  done,  sounds  very  well 
And  so  do  eat,  ate,  eaten, 

But  moo,  mid,  mun  is  very  queer 
And  so  is  cheat,  chate,  cheaten. 

It’s  worse  than  partial  payments, 

You  never  get  it  right. 

And  then  the  fellows  laugh  at  you 
When  it’s  your  turn  to  recite. 

If  ever  I make  a grammar. 

There  shall  be  some  sense  to  it, 

And  if  bite  and  bit  are  proper. 

So  shall  these  be:  fight  and  fit. 

☆ 

WOODCHUCKING 

I have  chased  fugacious  woodchucks  over  many  leagues  of  land, 

But  at  last  they’ve  always  vanished  in  a round  hole  in  the  sand; 

And  though  I’ve  been  woodchucking  many  times — upon  my 
soul — 

I have  never  bagged  my  woodchuck,  for  he  always  found  his 
hole. 
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I have  chased  my  hot  ambitions  through  the  meadow  white  with 
flowers, 

Chased  them  through  the  clover  blossoms,  chased  them  through 
the  orchard  bowers; 

Chased  them  through  the  old  scrub  pastures  till  with  weariness 
of  soul 

I at  last  have  seen  them  vanish  like  a woodchuck  in  his  hole. 

But  there’s  fun  in  chasing  woodchucks,  and  I’ll  chase  the  vision 
still, 

If  it  leads  me  through  the  dark  pine  woods  and  up  the  stony 
hill. 

There’s  a glorious  expectation  that  still  lingers  in  my  soul, 

That  some  day  I’ll  catch  that  woodchuck  ere  he  slides  into  his 
hole. 


☆ 

THE  OLD  WOMAN 

Untidy,  squat,  and  soft  old  body  slack 
The  woman  sat  alone  beside  her  door. 

The  dog,  the  past;  these  friends  she  does  not  lack 
And  beauty  cannot  grieve  her  any  more. 

For  all  her  springs  are  done.  These  are  but  days 
Soft  and  warm,  “that  do  a body  good.” 

No  man  can  move  her  now  with  any  praise; 

She  cares  no  more  that  she  be  understood. 
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A WISH 

I wish  I was  a little  egg, 

Way  up  in  the  tree, 

A-sittin’  in  my  little  nest, 

As  rotten  as  I could  be. 

I wish  that  you  would  come  along 
And  stand  beneath  that  tree, 

And  I would  up  and  burst  myself, 
And  cover  thee  with  me. 

☆ 

A FARMER’S  BOY 

They  strolled  down  the  lane  together, 
The  sky  was  studded  with  stars. 
They  reached  the  gate  in  silence, 

And  he  lifted  down  the  bars. 

She  neither  smiled  nor  thanked  him 
Because  she  knew  not  how; 

For  he  was  just  a farmer’s  boy 
And  she  a Jersey  cow! 

☆ 

THREE  WISHES 

I wish  I had  a yellow  cat 
To  sit  before  the  fire. 

If  only  I could  have  just  that 
’Twould  be  my  heart’s  desire. 
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I wish  I had  an  open  fire 
To  warm  my  yellow  cat. 

’T would  gratify  my  soul’s  desire 
If  only  I had  that. 

I wish  I had  a little  home 
To  hold  my  cat  and  fire, 

And  then  I’m  sure  that  I would  have 
My  very  heart’s  desire. 


☆ 

A LITTLE  BOY  PRAYS  FOR  HIS  DOG 

Dear  God, 

They  say  my  dog  is  dead; 

He  had  the  softest  little  head; 

He  was  so  good,  he’d  always  do 
Most  anything  I told  him  to. 

Kind  God, 

Sometimes  he’d  chase  a cat, 

(He  wasn’t  often  bad  like  that), 

And  if  I called  him  back,  he  came 
The  minute  that  I said  his  name. 

Please  God, 

If  he  feels  scared  up  there, 

Won’t  You  please  let  him  sleep  somewhere 
Near  You?  Oh,  please  take  care  of  him, 

I love  him  so!  His  name  is  Tim. 
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THE  MEN  OF  OYSTER  BAY 

Where  are  the  stones  that  mark  the  bones 
Of  the  men  who  die  in  Oyster  Bay  ? 
There  are  no  stones  to  mark  the  bones 
Of  the  men  who  die  in  Oyster  Bay, 

For  on  clams  and  other  nutritious  food, 

In  Oyster  Bay, 

They  live  till  Resurrection  Day. 


☆ 

FUNERALS 

We  buried  the  mouse  that  was  caught  in  a trap, 
And  Caroline  cried,  for  she  said 
He  was  furry  and  soft,  and  he  wanted  to  play, 
And  she  hated  to  think  he  was  dead. 

We  buried  the  mouse.  And  we  had  a parade. 

The  striped  agate  footstone  was  mine. 

We  put  a cracked  teacup  for  flowers  at  his  head, 
And  Jane  made  a wreath.  It  was  fine. 

We  buried  that  mouse  about  eight  or  ten  times. 

Parthenia  and  ’Melia  and  Jane 
And  Caroline  cried.  So  we  dug  him  all  up 
And  buried  him  over  again. 
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THE  PERFECT  GUEST 

She  answered  by  return  of  post 
The  invitation  of  her  host. 

She  caught  the  train  she  said  she  would 
And  changed  at  stations  where  she  should. 
She  brought  a small  and  lightish  box 
And  keys  belonging  to  the  locks. 

Food  rich  and  rare  she  did  not  beg 
But  ate  the  fried  or  scrambled  egg. 

When  offered  lukewarm  tea  she  drank  it 
And  did  not  crave  an  extra  blanket 
Nor  extra  pillow  for  her  head; 

She  seemed  to  like  the  spare-room  bed. 

She  brought  her  own  self -filling  pen 
And  always  went  to  bed  at  ten. 

She  left  no  little  things  behind 
But  stories  new  and  gossip  kind. 


☆ 

UNDER-THE-TABLE  MANNERS 

It’s  very  hard  to  be  polite 
If  you’re  a cat. 

When  other  folks  are  up  at  table 
Eating  all  that  they  are  able, 

You  are  down  upon  the  mat 
If  you’re  a cat. 

You’re  expected  just  to  sit 
If  you’re  a cat. 
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Not  to  let  them  know  you’re  there 
By  scratching  at  the  chair, 

Or  a light,  respected  pat 
If  you’re  a cat. 

You  are  not  to  make  a fuss 
If  you’re  a cat. 

Tho’  there’s  fish  upon  the  plate 
You’re  expected  just  to  wait, 

Wait  politely  on  the  mat 
If  you’re  a cat. 

☆ 

GOING  TO  THE  DOGS 

My  grandpa  notes  the  world’s  worn  cogs, 
And  says  we’re  going  to  the  dogs; 

His  grandad  in  his  house  of  logs 
Swore  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 
His  dad  amid  the  Flemish  bogs 
Vowed  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 
The  cave  man,  in  his  queer  skin  togs, 
Said  things  were  going  to  the  dogs; 

But  this  is  what  I wish  to  state, — 

The  dogs  have  had  an  awful  wait. 

☆ 

L’ENVOI 

Oh,  bubbles  of  the  vanished  wine 
To  which  my  lips  were  never  set! 

Oh,  lips  that  dimpled  close  to  mine 
Whose  ruddy  warmth  I never  met! 
Father — but  trifles  these,  and  yet 
They  are  the  things  that  I regret. 
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NEW  ENGLAND’S  ANNOYANCES 

New  England’s  annoyances,  you  that  would  know  them, 
Pray  ponder  these  verses,  which  briefly  do  show  them. 
The  place  where  we  live  is  a wilderness  wood, 

Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that’s  fruitful  and  good, 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  valleys  below 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow; 

And  when  the  northwest  wind  with  violence  blows, 

Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose; 

But  if  any’s  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand. 

He  forfeits  a finger,  a foot,  or  a hand. 

But  when  the  Spring  opens,  we  then  take  the  hoe. 

And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow; 

Our  corn  being  planted  and  seed  being  sown, 

The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown; 

And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade; 

And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear, 

It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  do  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 

And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin; 

If  we  get  a garment  to  cover  without, 

Our  other  in-garments  are  clout  upon  clout: 

The  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 

They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they’re  worn; 

But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 

Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish. 

We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  turnips  and  fish: 
And  is  there  a mind  for  a delicate  dish, 

We  repair  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch  fish. 
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’Stead  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  custard  and  pies, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies; 

We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at  noon; 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 

We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault; 

For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut-tree  chips. 

Now  while  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming, 

For  while  liquor’s  boiling  it  must  have  a scumming; 

But  I will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a feather, 

By  seeking  their  fellows,  are  flocking  together. 

But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring, 

Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting; 

But  bring  both  a quiet  and  contented  mind, 

And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 

☆ 

THE  MORON 

See  the  happy  moron, 

He  doesn’t  give  a damn! 

I wish  I were  a moron — 

My  God!  Perhaps  I am! 

☆ 

LITTLE  COLT 

Little  colt,  you  can’t  help  wobbling 
On  legs  as  long  as  those. 

But  you  couldn’t  have  them  different — 

Not  even  if  you  chose. 
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You  have  to  have  such  lots  of  legs; 
I’m  glad  you  haven’t  more. 

Just  two  are  all  I need.  It  must 
Be  hard  to  manage  four. 

I never  saw  legs  any  longer 
Nor  long  ones  any  thinner. 

But  then  you  have  to  have  long  legs 
So  you  can  reach  your  dinner. 


☆ 

MATTIE’S  WANTS  AND  WISHES 

I wants  a piece  of  calico 
To  make  my  doll  a dress; 

I doesn’t  want  a big  piece, 

A yard  will  do,  I guess. 

I wish  you’d  fred  my  needle, 

And  find  my  finable  too — 

I has  such  a heaps  o’  sewin’ 

I don’t  know  what  to  do. 

My  Hepsy  tored  her  apron 
A-tumblin’  down  the  stair, 

And  Caesar’s  lost  his  pantaloons 
And  needs  anozzer  pair. 

I wants  my  Maud  a bonnet, 

She  hasn’t  one  at  all; 

And  Fred  must  have  a jacket; 

His  ozzer  one’s  too  small. 
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I wants  to  go  to  grandma’s; 

You  promised  me  I might, 

I know  she’d  like  to  see  me; 

I wants  to  go  tonight. 

She  lets  me  wash  the  dishes, 

And  see  in  grandpa’s  watch — 

I wish  I’d  free,  four  pennies. 

To  buy  some  butterscotch. 

I want  some  newer  mittens — 

I wish  you’d  knit  me  some, 

’Cause  most  my  finger  freezes 
They  “leaks”  so  in  the  fum. 

I wored  them  out  last  summer, 
A-pullin’  George’s  sled; 

I wish  you  wouldn’t  laugh  so — 

It  hurts  me  in  the  head. 

I wish  I had  a cookie, 

I’m  hungry  as  can  be; 

If  you  hasn’t  pretty  large  ones 
You  better  give  me  free. 

I wish  I had  a p’ano — 

Won’t  you  buy  me  one  to  keep? 

Oh  dear,  I feels  so  tired, 

I wants  to  go  to  sleep. 
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BILLY,  HE’S  IN  TROUBLE 

I’ve  got  a letter,  parson,  from  my  son  away  out  West, 

An’  my  ol’  heart’s  as  heavy  as  an  anvil  in  my  breast, 

To  think  the  boy  whose  futur’  I had  once  so  proudly  planned 
Should  wander  from  the  path  o’  right  an’  come  to  such  an  end! 
I told  him  when  he  left  us,  only  three  short  years  ago, 

He’d  find  himself  a-plowin’  in  a mighty  crooked  row — 

He’d  miss  his  father’s  counsels,  and  his  mother’s  prayers,  too; 
But  he  said  the  farm  was  hateful,  an’  he  guessed  he’d  have  to  go. 

I know  thar’s  big  temptation  for  a youngster  in  the  West, 

But  I believed  our  Billy  had  the  courage  to  resist; 

An’  when  he  left  I warned  him  o’  the  ever-waitin’  snares 
That  lie  like  hidden  sarpints  in  life’s  pathway  everywheres. 

Our  Bill,  he  promised  faithful  to  be  keerful,  an’  allowed 
He’d  build  a reputation  that ’d  make  us  mighty  proud; 

But  it  seems  as  how  my  counsel  sort  o’  faded  from  his  mind, 
An’  now  the  boy’s  in  trouble  of  the  very  wustest  kind! 

His  letters  come  so  seldom  that  I somehow  sort  o’  knowed 
That  Billy  was  a-trampin’  on  a mighty  rocky  road; 

But  I never  once  imagined  he  would  bow  my  head  in  shame 
An’  in  the  dust  would  waller  his  ol’  daddy’s  honored  name. 

He  writes  from  out  in  Denver,  an’  the  story’s  mighty  short; 

I just  can’t  tell  his  mother;  it’d  crush  her  poor  ol’  heart! 

An’  so  I reckoned,  parson,  you  might  break  the  news  to  her — 
Bill’s  in  the  Legislatur’,  but  he  doesn’t  say  what  fur. 
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EVOLUTION 

When  I gaze  on  the  glistening  faucets 
And  the  comforting  tiles  of  the  shower, 

My  memory  flies  to  my  childhood 
And  calls  up  a sad,  painful  hour! 

When  the  house,  from  the  kitchen  to  garret, 
Resembled  the  Great  Day  of  Wrath — 

And  the  family  was  “drafted  for  service” 
While  father  was  taking  his  bath! 

The  porcelain’s  canescent  gleaming 
Was  a luxury  unknown  to  dad — 

The  galvanized  tub,  and  a steaming 
Hot  kettle  were  all  that  he  had! 

He  would  silently  stalk  to  the  kitchen, 

And  carefully  close  the  door — 

A scrape  and  a splash  were  the  prelude — 
And  next  the  habitual  roar! 

Then  mother  would  run  to  his  rescue 
And  “pour  in  some  cold”  with  a smile, 

And  find  him  the  soap  and  towel, 

With  dad  cussing  softly  the  while. 

And  I would  be  sent  for  his  slippers — 

And  through  just  the  tiniest  crack, 

Came  the  sounds  which  experience  told  me 
Meant  mother  was  “scrubbing  his  back!” 

But  now  the  old  galvanized  washtub 
Forgotten  hangs,  heavens  knows  where! 

Its  manifold  mission  is  ended, 

And  the  bath  is  a private  affair! 
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ROMANCE 

When  day  is  done  and  work  is  o’er 
And  homeward  turn  my  feet  once  more, 
Amid  the  city’s  ceaseless  roar 
I come  to  you. 

You  never  speak  and  yet  I know 
(Ah,  yes,  your  eyes  have  told  me  so — ) 
You’d  have  me  tarry  ere  I go. 

Is  that  not  true? 

I linger  for  a moment,  then 
I join  the  rushing  swarm  of  men 
And,  yes,  I know  we’ll  meet  again 
Another  night. 

No  words  have  ever  passed  between 
Us  two,  yet  I know  what  you  mean 
And  always  wait  till  you  turn  green, 

0 traffic  light. 

☆ 

WISH 

1 HOPE 

You’ll  never  get 
Too  grown-up 
To  play  with  me — 

With  teasing  fingers 

To  rub  the  powder  off  my  nose 

And  count  imaginary  double  chins; 

To  whisper  little  nonsenses 
In  my  ear, 

My  dear. 

☆ 
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A CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR 

A caterpillar  tractor 
Saw  airships  in  the  sky: 

“Do  you  suppose,”  it  muttered, 

“That  some  day  I shall  fly?” 

☆ 

PROPHECY 

Heaven,  I think,  would  not  be  great  or  strange, 

Nor  shining  with  a glitter  of  all  gold; 

There’d  be  no  noise  of  cymbals  or  of  harps, 

But  only  things  we  knew  and  loved  of  old. 

Reading  our  books — and  having  tea  at  five, 

Smiling  across  a table  at  dear  faces, 

Horses  and  dogs — and  lamplight  on  the  snow, 

And  having  people  in — and  going  places.  . . . 

THE  DAUBER 

☆ 

WELL,  MY  HEART,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  HAPPY 

Well,  my  heart,  we  have  been  happy. 

Let  us  snatch  that  from  the  wreck  of  things. 

But  when  the  forest  is  choked  with  ashes. 

While  still  the  flame  around  its  old  nest  flashes — 

’Tis  a brave  bird  sits  on  a charred  limb — 

And  sings! 
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A bit  of  jungle  in  the  street,  115 

A book  of  guests.  May  it  include, 
230 

A caterpillar  tractor  saw  airships  in 
the  sky,  376 

A child  should  have  a pocket — , 
325 

A city  closet  is  no  place  for  you,  13 

A cooky,  every  child  agrees,  325 

A fire-mist  and  a planet,  42 

A garden  is  a lovesome  thing,  25 

A man  with  crow’s-feet  round  his 
eyes,  278 

A road  might  lead  to  anywhere — , 
360 

A song  of  Deborah,  the  wife  of 
Jacob,  52 

A verb’s  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  361 

A writer  owned  an  asterisk,  357 

Across  the  ages  they  come  thunder- 
ing, 231 

Across  the  cool  stones,  every  day, 
141 

Across  the  fields  the  neighbors  go, 
294 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 
298 


Across  the  way  my  neighbor’s  win- 
dows shine,  125 
Age  is  a quality  of  mind,  306 
Ah!  well  I love  these  books  of 
mine,  348 

Alice  Clay  has  curls  as  wild,  230 
All  in  the  golden  weather,  forth 
let  us  ride  today,  223 
Although  in  the  main  I am  like 
other  men,  156 

An  anxious  worry  once  I had,  85 
An  old  Nevada  prospector,  96 
As  mountain  peaks  that  tower 
above  the  plain,  121 
At  home  it  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
337 

At  midnight  in  the  alley,  215 
At  twilight  time,  when  the  lamps 
are  lit,  282 

Be  gende  to  the  comma  with  its 
little  curly  tail,  118 
Be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals,  218 
Beat!  beat!  drums! — blow!  bugles! 
blow!,  317 

Bed  is  too  small  to  rest  my  tired- 
ness, 61 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 
228 
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Behind  this  mist  of  whispering  soft 
lace,  209 

Beside  that  lake  whose  wave  is 
hushed  to  hear,  346 
Blessed  be  God  who  made  such 
pretty  birches,  267 
Blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  with  the 
endless  sky  above  you,  233 
Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass 
drum — , 190 

By  pillar,  post,  and  trestle,  220 
By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the 
flood,  90 

By  Tigris,  or  the  streams  of  Ind, 
214 

Charles  gave  Elizabeth  a Dodo,  357 
Christmas  is  a cruel  day,  334 
Close  by  the  margin  of  the  brook, 
356 

Consider  the  Penguin,  343 

Day  and  night  my  thoughts  in- 
cline, 290 

Dear  God,  they  say  my  dog  is  dead, 

365 

Dear  Jesus,  I wish  You  would  send 
me  a pup,  239 

Dear  Lord,  I’m  in  the  worstest 
trouble  a little  child  could  be, 
219 

Do  not  fear  and  do  not  grieve  for 
me,  241 

Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind?, 

115 

Drank  lonesome  water,  142 

Each  time  we  move,  we  break  an- 
other plate,  220 

Easy,  wind!  Go  softly  here!,  103 

Ever  upon  the  blackboard  of  the 
night,  264 

For  breakfast  we  have  coffee,  23 
Frankly,  I do  not  greatly  care,  10 


From  Java,  Sumatra,  and  old 
Cathay,  168 

From  tangled  vines  along  the  rows, 

95 

Gaily  bedight,  a gallant  knight,  249 
Giraffes  and  bears  grow  big  and 
tall,  88 

Give  me  a good  digestion,  Lord, 
350 

Give  me  no  hard  white  pavements, 
no  house  of  brick  and  stone,  216 
God  bless  all  little  boys  who  look 
like  Puck,  119 

God,  God,  be  lenient  for  her  first 
night  there,  290 

God  in  His  goodness  sent  the 
grapes,  359 

Grandmother’s  mother:  her  age,  I 
guess,  152 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,  127 
Guvener  B.  is  a sensible  man,  206 
“Half  a dozen  oranges,  some  soap, 
a cake  of  yeast,”  187 
Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  r.r.  track, 
78 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful 
one-hoss  shay,  148 
Have  you  heard  the  blinking  toad, 
35 

Have  you  heard  the  story  that  gos- 
sips tell,  128 

He  always  said  he  would  retire, 
268 

He  carried  endless  failure,  141 
He  died — a hero  in  the  fight — , 119 
He’d  nothing  but  his  violin,  333 

He  drew  a circle  and  shut  me 
out — , 212 

He  loiters  down  the  avenues  of 
time,  269 

He  sits  upon  the  wharf,  272 
He  sits  in  a stall  at  South  Ferry,  15 
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He  was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  as  I 
went  strolling  by,  33 
He  was  her  husband  then,  this 
stranger,  2 

Heaven,  I think,  would  not  be  great 
or  strange,  376 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me,  245 
Here,  where  the  road  goes  wind- 
ing on  its  way,  289 
High  Prairie  neighborhood  could 
not  afford,  69 

His  claw  against  the  world,  he 
prowls  athwart,  272 
His  father  was  a whale,  259 
His  iron  arm  had  spent  its  force, 
120 

His  sense  of  dignity  is  strong,  238 
Hour  after  hour  the  cards  were 
fairly  shuffled,  161 
How  like  the  stars  are  these  white 
nameless  faces,  122 
How  oft  against  the  sunset  sky  or 
moon,  244 

I ain’t  afeard  uv  snakes,  or  toads, 
or  bugs,  or  worms,  or  mice,  91 
I always  wanted  a red  balloon,  277 
I am  only  one,  but  I am  one,  100 
I am  the  Baby,  3 
I ate  a yellow  violet,  298 
I dare  not  say  how  fond  I am,  313 

I did  not  think  to  find  You 
there — , 156 

I’d  like  to  write  the  sort  of  things, 

VII 

I don’t  go  much  on  religion,  139 

I found  a little  record  of  her  days, 
266 

I had  a little  Sorrow,  227 

I had  a mother  who  read  to  me, 
117 

I hate  to  spend  the  night,  347 


“I  have  always  lived,  and  I always 
must,”  163 

I have  a small-town  soul,  291 
I have  chased  fugacious  wood- 
chucks over  many  leagues  of 
land,  362 

I have  fallen  in  love  with  Ameri- 
can names,  12 

I have  known  poets  in  my  time  . . ., 

8 

I have  the  most  exacting  little 
house,  128 

I hear  America  singing,  the  varied 
carols  I hear,  316 

I hope  you’ll  never  get  too  grown- 
up, 375 

I know  a funny  little  man,  339 
I know  that  when  she  dies  and 
goes  to  Heaven,  188 
I like  Americans,  16 
I like  men.  They  stride  about,  252 
I like  old  houses  that  are  weather- 
stained,  165 

I like  rumpled  little  boys,  268 
I like  to  look  at  pamphlets,  186 
I like  to  sit  by  the  fire,  114 
I like  wood  roads,  345 
I love  a busy,  hustling  town!,  354 
I love  the  hours  when  wild  geese 
fly,  218 

I love  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 
147 

I never  saw  a moor,  79 
I reckon  I git  your  drift,  gents — , 
135 

I rode  through  Indiana,  and  the 
ragged  hedges  cried,  21 1 
I sauntered  down  through  Europe, 
161 

I should  like  to  be  a dancer,  192 
I sit  at  the  door  between  two 
worlds,  14 
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I studied  my  tables  over  and  over, 
and  backward  and  forward,  too, 
250 

I thank  the  Lord  for  little  things!, 
265 

I try  to  capture  rhythm  with,  134 
I want  a little  house,  305 
I wants  a piece  of  calico,  371 
I was  born  on  the  prairie,  58 
I was  climbing  up  a mountain  path, 
284 

I will  leave  this  house,  being  tired 
of  this  house,  6 
I wish  I had  a yellow  cat,  364 
I wish  I was  a little  egg,  364 
I would  I were  beneath  a tree,  355 
I wrote  some  lines  once  on  a time, 
144 

If  Death  should  come  with  his 
cold,  hasty  kiss,  43 
If  I should  lose  my  sight  and  never 
see  again,  188 

If  radio’s  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a 
melody,  113 

If  she  had  been  beautiful,  even,  240 
If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays,  89 
If  you  only  spend  when  you  have 
the  money,  87 

I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture 
spring,  104 

I’m  sorry,  Love,  I bring  so  small  a 
bone,  169 

In  a wood  they  call  the  Rouge 
Bouquet,  173 

In  college  days  I studied  Greek  and 
Latin  Composition,  116 
In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies 
blow,  219 

In  midnight  sleep  of  many  a face 
of  anguish,  318 

In  Summer,  Spring,  and  also  Fall, 
215 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys,  245 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid 
aside),  319 

In  their  ragged  regimentals,  224 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

183 

Isn’t  it  funny  that  princes  and 
kings,  270 

It’s  dreadfully  monotonous,  238 

It’s  just  because  I like  you  that  I’m 
sellin’,  36 

It’s  real  fall  on  the  one-night 
stands,  234 

It’s  very  hard  to  be  polite,  367 

It  was  kept  out  in  the  kitchen,  and 
’twas  long  and  deep  and  wide, 
188 

It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago, 
247 

I’ve  been  sortin’  the  mail  at  Jones- 
ville  fer  going  on  fifteen  year, 
292 

I’ve  been  thinking,  sadly  thinking, 
44 

I’ve  explained  to  St.  Peter  I’d  rather 
stay  here,  166 

I’ve  got  a letter,  parson,  from  my 
son  away  out  West,  373 

I’ve  never  been  to  London,  241 

Jim  Keene  was  a reporter  on  the 
Trib,  271 

Johnny  Jones  has  lost  a leg,  344 

Just  as  I’d  found  the  huckleberries, 
i34 

King  Solomon  and  King  David 
led  merry,  merry  lives,  350 

Ladies  in  Clovelly  streets,  88 

Lady,  who  with  tender  ward,  172 

Last  night  someone  took  a thin 
blue  teacup,  270 

Let  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old,  8 
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Little  colt,  you  can’t  help  wob- 
bling, 370 

Long,  long  ago,  when  it  was  spring, 
158 

Lord  Buffington’s  my  kitty,  253 

Lord,  may  I be  a sparrow  in  a tree, 
11 

Low-anchored  cloud,  Newfound- 
land air,  302 

Make  me,  dear  Lord,  polite  and 
kind,  294 

Man  grows  up  in  quietness,  235 

Many  a long,  long  year  ago,  94 

Many  a solemn  conference,  303 

Mary  sat  musing  on  the  lamp-flame 
at  the  table,  105 

Methuselah  ate  what  he  found  on 
his  plate,  351 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  158 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 
261 

Morn  offers  him  her  flask  of  light, 

358 

My  aunt!  my  dear  unmarried  aunt!, 
145 

My  aunties  on  each  side  of  me  are 
kneeling  in  a line,  185 

My  grandpa  notes  the  world’s  worn 
cogs,  368 

My  house  is  small  and  white  and 
trim,  125 

My  mother  is  sensible,  that’s  what 
they  say,  326 

My  neighbor’s  books  sit  primly  in  a 
row — , 306 

My  next-door  neighbor’s  life  to  me, 

231 

My  Pa  held  me  up  to  the  moo-cow- 
moo,  68 

My  tub  is  an  aquarium,  50 

My  Uncle  John  he  visits  us,  340 


New  England’s  annoyances,  you 
that  would  know,  369 

No  baby  in  the  house,  I know,  80 

Nobody  ever  stops  to  see,  293 

No  one  knows  where  the  road  may 
take  us,  254 

Now  she  who  never  lived  is  dead, 
81 

Now  the  joys  of  the  road  are 
chiefly  these,  38 

O Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fear- 
ful trip  is  done,  315 

O,  they’ve  swept  the  parlor  carpet, 
159 

October’s  lap  holds  patches,  224 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of 
time,  321 

Often  I think  of  the  beautiful 
town,  196 

Oh,  bubbles  of  the  vanished  wine, 

368 

Oh,  guard,  dear  Pan,  so  great  and 
wise,  217 

Oh!  I will  take  the  match,  59 

Oh  Lord,  I’ve  never  lived  where 
churches  grow,  54 

Oh,  our  Hired  Man  is  the  fun- 
niest chap,  205 

Oh,  Pillykin  Willykin  Winky  Wee!, 
258 

Oh,  scarlet  hurts  like  some  strange 
lust,  310 

Oh,  sleep  this  night  is  difficult  to 
woo,  185 

Old  Dan’l  Hanks  he  says  this  town, 
34i 

Old  papers  yellow  on  the  porch, 
229 

On  some  days  I’m  domestic,  209 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
203 
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Once  I was  a tiny  tad,  50 
Once  there  was  a cabin  here,  and 
once  there  was  a man,  262 
Once  upon  a time,  I planned  to 
be,  300 

Once,  when  the  snow  of  the  year 
was  beginning  to  fall,  in 
One  day,  through  the  primeval 
wood,  97 

One  room  I’ll  have  that’s  full  of 
shelves,  32 

One  ship  sails  east,  and  another 
sails  west,  324 
Only  a boy  can  set  free,  112 
Only  a few  could  understand  his 
ways  and  his  outfit  queer,  180 
Othere,  the  old  sea-captain,  199 
Our  band  is  few  but  true  and  tried, 
3° 

Out  where  the  waves  of  the  Ocean, 
70 

Over  my  ledger  I can  see,  114 
Over  the  river  and  through  the 
wood,  51 

People  who  live  in  cities  never 
know,  168 

People  wonder  what  Dan  Whole- 
brook  found,  62 

Peter  was  a fisher  boy,  251 
Pine  bough,  pine  bark,  250 
Pirates,  after  all,  were  usually,  60 

Poor  Grandma!  I do  hate  to  tell 
her!,  170 

“Read  out  the  names!”  and  Burke 
sat  back,  55 

Ripe  old  age  for  her  dog,  171 

Roofed  o’er  by  the  blue  of  the 
near-bending  sky,  235 

See  the  happy  moron,  370 
Serene,  I fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
34 


Settin’  . . . and  sewin’  . . . and 
fixin’  supper  . . . and  settin’ 

• • 311 

Sez  Alderman  Grady  to  Officer 
Brady,  47 

She  answered  by  return  of  post,  367 

She  is  too  old  to  work — too  young 
to  die,  301 

She  said  she’d  been  to  Camden 
Town,  86 

She  was  a “sunbeam” — , 46 

She  wore  her  halo  rakishly,  252 

Simon  Danz  has  come  home  again, 
194 

Snow  on  the  level,  three  feet  deep, 

353 

So  fair  and  fine  her  skin,  so  blue 
her  eye,  182 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on 
its  journey,  281 

Someday  when  I’m  braver,  78 

Some  part  of  life  becomes  oblivion, 
269 

Sometimes  I sit  in  the  old  arm 
chair,  359 

Sometimes  I wonder  what  dead 
soldiers  dream,  253 

Somewhere  people  are  peeling 
onions,  164 

Straw  on  the  silent  London  street, 
243 

The  baby  found  a caterpillar,  264 

The  baby  takes  to  her  bed  at  night, 
208 

The  butter  is  in  the  firkin,  and  the 
eggs,  63 

The  clouds  were  all  brushed  up 
and  back,  7 

The  cold  has  killed  the  corn  off  an’ 
blighted  all  the  wheat,  280 

The  farmer  knew  each  time  a friend 
went  past,  65 
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The  farmwife  coming  in  from  out- 
door tasks,  61 

The  fields  are  high  with  all  the 
Winter’s  snows,  64 
The  fog  comes  on  little  cat  feet, 
266 

The  folks  at  home  half  the  time 
are  thinkin’  about  dirt,  170 
The  gentleman  who  lives  next 
door,  184 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill, 
57 

The  hands  of  Christ  seem  very 
frail,  232 

The  house  was  lost  to  the  weather, 

66 

The  last  to  leave — the  first  to  go — , 
255 

The  laughing  reds  that  children 
love,  toy  wagon  wheels  and  tops, 

14 

The  little  firs  demurely  stand,  344 
The  little  green  lizard  on  Solomon’s 
wall,  182 

The  little,  unpretentious  country 
church,  179 

The  masses!  the  masses!,  77 
The  Moods  have  laid  their  hands 
across  my  hair,  116 
The  moon  is  a roustabout,  76 
The  old  mandarin  loves  quiet  pleas- 
ure in  later  life,  1 

The  people  up  and  down  the  world 
that  talk  and  laugh  and  cry, 
334 

The  picket  fence  against  the  sky, 
233 

The  rabbits  ate  my  tulips,  67 
The  respectable  folks, — Where 

dwell  they?,  302 

The  river,  on  its  way  to  sea,  358 
The  shadow  by  my  finger  cast,  353 


The  spoken  is  but  the  surface  foam, 
350 

The  village  knew  her  as  a faithful 
wife,  84 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a number 
of  people,  240 

The  years  will  bring  their  anodyne, 
352 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live 
withdrawn,  99 

There  are  no  late-hour  devotees, 
3 

There  is  a Pirate  in  my  blood,  173 

There  once  was  a bird  that  lived 
up  in  a tree,  92 

There’s  an  awful  lot  to  fishin’,  37 

The.re  was  a mighty  city,  193 

There  was  once  a little  animal,  285 

These  are  the  days  when  birds 
come  back,  79 

These  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  300 

They  are  unholy  who  are  born, 
169 

They  borrow  books  they  will  not 
buy,  313 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I come 
no  more,  210 

They  strolled  down  the  lane  to- 
gether, 364 

They  tried  to  hold  back  Time,  301 

This  beauty  where  no  hand,  cares- 
sing, lingers,  273 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn 
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